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CANADIAN    CURRENCY   AND    EXCHANGE    UNDER 
FRENCH  RULE 


I.    BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CARD    MONEY* 

"""THE  general  expansion  of  life  in  Europe  during  the  fifteenth 
*  century,  found  special  expression  in  the  new  commercial 
enterprise  which  began  its  rapid  development  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  century  and  continued  through  the  following  one.  The 
various  countries  of  south-western  Europe  were  eagerly  over- 
running the  maritime  world  in  search  of  new  lands  and  that 
likely  treasure  with  which  the  experience  of  Spain  had  encour- 
aged their  imaginations  to  fill  them. 

The  Norman  seaports  of  France  were  those  best  prepared 
to  respond  to  the  expanding  trade  of  the  country.  The  increas- 
ing demand  for  foreign  goods,  which  followed  the  introduction 
of  Italian  luxury  and  art  with  the  home-coming  of  Charles 
VIII,  stimulated  French  shipping.  There  followed  a  rapid 
expansion  of  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  such  Norman  towns  as 
St.  Malo,  Dieppe,  Rouen  and  Harfleur.  Norman  sailors  roamed 
the  ocean  in  many  directions,  but  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland 
first  attracted  them  to  the  northern  coasts  of  America.  There 


•  To  avoid  numerous  references  throughout  the  article  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  chief  sources  for  this  study  are  the  following: — 

"  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York," 
Vol.  IX. 

"  Collection  de  Manuscrits  Contenant  Lettres,  Me"moires,  et  Autres 
Documents  Historiques  Relatifs  &  la  Nouvelle- France,"  Vol.  I. 

"  Edits,  Ordonnances  Royaux.  Declarations  et  Arrets  du  Conseil 
D'Etat  du  Roi.  Concernant  le  Canada." 

"Jugements  et  Deliberations  du  Conseil  Souverain  de  la  Nouvelle- 
France,"  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

"  Lettres,  Instructions  et  Memoires  de  Colbert."     Par  Pierre  Ctement. 

"  Trait4  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France."     Par  M.  Le  Blanc. 

"  Histoire  Monetaire  des  Colonies  Francaises  d'apres  les  Documents 
Officials  "  Par  K.  Zay. 

Canadian  Archives,  Correspondance  Gent  rale,  Vols       III,  VI,  VII. 
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was  little  in  the  fishing  industry  to  fire  the  imagination  ot 
romantic  knights  or  excite  the  cupidity  of  kings  and  courts. 
It  was  therefore  left  to  be  developed  into  a  very  profitable  trade 
by  private  enterprise,  while  more  ambitious  schemes  were 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  squandering  French 
life  and  treasure  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

When,  after  a  hasty  ransacking  of  America,  the  search  for 
the  still  fabled  riches  of  Cathay  was  once  more  resumed,  efforts 
were  made  to  get  round  the  American  continent  which  barred 
the  way.  Expeditions  under  royal  patronage  visited  the  north- 
ern waters  of  America,  Verazzano  leading  the  way  in  1526,  but 
vanishing  somewhere  in  those  stormy  seas  on  a  second  attempt. 
Cartier  followed  him  and  discovered  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  was  not  likely  for  some  time  to  prove  a  successful  highway 
to  the  East.  But  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal 
told  him,  what  even  then  they  understood  that  all  Europeans 
wished  to  know,  that  by  the  shores  of  great  inland  seas  of  fresh 
water  there  was  abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  Thus  the 
closing  of  one  avenue  of  royal  interest  in  Canada  opened  the 
door  upon  another.  It  also  brought  to  a  close  the  period  of 
prosperous  unmolested  development  of  Canadian  resources  by 
private  enterprise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  the  list  of  dismal  failures  of 
gold-laced  and  high-titled  schemes  which  followed,  and  which 
called  forth  the  following  observation  from  Montaigne,  an 
interested  spectator  :  "  I  am  afraid  our  eyes  are  bigger  than  our 
bellies,  and  that  we  have  more  curiosity  than  capacity  :  for  we 
grasp  at  all,  but  catch  nothing  but  air." 

However,  in  the  intervals  of  these  gorgeous  failures,  there 
was  going  on,  as  best  it  might,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
good  deal  of  private  trade  with  the  Canadian  shores.  The 
growing  luxury  of  Europe  was  making  a  market  for  furs.  These 
being  obtainable  at  small  prices  from  the  Indians,  afforded  a 
much  more  profitable  return  than  the  fishing  industry,  which 
the  fur  trade  at  first  supplemented,  but  afterwards  almost  sup- 
planted. 

Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  became  the 
centre  of  the  fur  trade  for  a  time,  and  here  we  come  upon  the 
first  regular  system  of  exchange  carried  on  in  Canada.  It  was 
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simply  a  system  of  barter.  Those  early  merchant  adventurers 
laid  in  a  stock  of  goods  before  leaving  France,  consisting  mainly 
of  arrow  tips,  swords,  hatchets,  knives,  kettles,  cloaks,  blankets, 
hats,  caps,  shirts,  various  cloths,  biscuit,  tobacco,  and  various 
other  trinkets.  At  first  little  liquor  seems  to  have  been  disposed 
of.  With  these  they  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  exchanging 
them  with  the  Indians  at  Tadousac,  or  at  other  points,  for  furs 
such  as  beaver,  elk,  lynx,  fox,  otter,  marten,  badger  and  musk- 
rat.  Returning  to  France  they  disposed  of  their  furs  and 
repeated  the  operation  the  next  season. 

Trade  growing,  competition  increasing  and  profits  falling, 
efforts  were  made  by  some  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade,  usually  on  condition  of  establishing  a  colony  and 
supporting  missionaries.  Lescarbot,  the  first  Canadian  his- 
torian, puts  the  case  for  the  monopolists  in  its  best  form 
when  he  says,  "  Whether  is  it  better  to  have  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  glory  of  France  extended,  or  to  have  certain 
individual  merchants  grow  rich  who  do  nothing  for  either. 
These  individual  merchants  will  neither  plant  colonies  nor 
save  the  souls  of  the  heathen.  Further,  through  the  competi- 
tion of  the  merchants,  beaver  is  selling  at  8£  1,  whereas  at  the 
operation  of  the  monopoly  it  was  selling  at  50  sols  (2$  1)." 

This  gives  the  keynote  of  the  general  policy  for  the 
future.  A  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  trade  was  to  be  given 
to  those  who  would  undertake  to  colonize  the  country  and 
support  missionary  enterprises.  The  earlier  holders  of  this 
monopoly  did  little  for  colonization  or  the  spread  of  the  faith, 
but  interested  themselves  only  in  the  commercial  privileges. 
Champlain  was  the  first  to  take  any  real  interest  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  permanent  colony  in  Canada.  In  1608  he  began  at 
Quebec,  the  first  colonial  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
1609  Du  Monts'  patent  of  monopoly,  upon  which  Champlain 
was  working,  expired  and,  as  he  failed  to  get  it  renewed,  the 
following  year  the  St.  Lawrence  swarmed  with  private  traders 
eager  for  furs.  So  strong  was  the  competition  that  they  ran 
their  vessels  up  to  Montreal  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  fur- 
bearing  Indians.  This  did  not  afford  a  very  promising  outlook 
for  Champlain's  colony,  which  hoped  to  live  largely  by  trade 
with  the  Indians.  However,  this  first  year's  experience  some- 
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what  checked  the  ardor  of  the  private  traders,  though  they  still 
continue  to  come  in  considerable  numbers.  In  1611  there  were 
13  vessels  at  the  head  of  navigation  at  Montreal.  As  these 
traders  had  no  other  interest  in  the  country  than  the  season's 
profits,  their  free  trade  system  naturally  came  in  for  severe 
criticism  at  the  hands  of  Champlain,  who  pointed  out  the  im- 
possibility of  establishing  a  colony  by  their  methods.  Yet, 
when  monopoly  was  once  more  established,  he  found  that 
the  various  partners  through  whose  hands  it  passed  were 
actuated  by  precisely  the  same  motives  as  the  free  traders,  derir- 
ing  to  use  their  monopoly  privileges  to  enrich  themselves,  not  to 
establish  a  colony. 

What  few  colonists  were  first  settled  at  Quebec  were  not 
permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  or  with  one  another  ;  they 
were  not  permitted  to  manufacture  articles  for  sale  which  might 
compete  with  the  wares  of  the  company  ;  neither  could  they 
send  anything  to  France  or  receive  anything  in  return,  on  their 
own  account.  They  must  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce  to 
the  company  and  receive  goods  in  return,  both  selling  and  buy- 
ing being  at  prices  fixed  by  the  company.  This  system  involved 
a  very  simple  form  of  exchange  for  both  the  Indians  and 
colonists.  Such  regulations  effectively  neutralized  all  Champlain's 
efforts.  Only  eighteen  colonists  were  taken  out  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  monopoly  ;  all  others  were  simply  servants 
of  the  company.  The  company  itself  hardly  remained  for  two 
years  in  the  same  hands,  though  in  one  form  or  another  it  lasted 
for  fifteen  years,  from  1612  to  1627.  In  1627  we  come  upon  the 
first  truly  national  colonial  policy  of  France.  This  was 
embodied  in  the  colonial  scheme  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
great  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  Under  his  direction  was  formed 
the  "Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,"  possessing  extra- 
ordinary privileges  and  expected  to  achieve  great  things.  Its 
purpose  was  part  of  a  great  national  policy  which  had  for  its 
object  the  elevation  of  France  as  a  nation  to  the  first  place  in 
Europe.  This  policy  was  certainly  successful,  but  in  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  forces  of  the  country  upon  its  object  it 
ultimately  led  to  disaster  through  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizens. 

Among  the  numerous  rights  which  the  company  obtained 
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was  that  of  the  entire  trade  in  skins  and  furs,  and  for  fifteen 
years  a  monopoly  of  all  other  Canadian  commerce  on  land  or 
sea,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  cod  and  whale  fishery. 
The  settlers  of  Canada  were  thus  cut  off  from  all  part  in  the 
external  trade  of  the  country.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  and  with  one  another,  but  the  beaver 
skins  which  they  obtained  must  be  handed  over  to  the  company, 
or  its  agents,  at  the  rate  of  40  sols  (2  1.)  per  pound.  The  people 
were  also  forbidden  to  trade  with  any  others  than  the  Indians. 

The  capital  of  the  company,  which  was  fixed  at  300,000  1., 
one-third  of  it  paid  up  and  the  remainder  on  call,  was  the 
smallest  feature  in  it. 

\\'e  may  gather  from  these  conditions  the  limits  within 
which  exchange  would  be  confined  in  the  colony.  There  being 
but  one  channel,  the  company,  through  which  all  imports  and 
exports  were  carried  on,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  the  use  of 
letters  of  exchange  or  other  medium  between  Canada  and  the 
mother  country  except  for  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  capital  by 
the  colonists  or  the  sending  of  contributions  from  France  for  reli- 
gious or  other  special  purposes.  All  commercial  exchange  was 
merged  in  the  business  of  the  company.  In  Canada  itself,  after 
the  settlers  had  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  the  company,  there 
would  be  occasion  for  considerable  retail  trade  and  a  corres- 
ponding need  for  a  medium  of  exchange,  especially  for  small 
coins. 

The  dealing's  with  the  Indians  took  the  shape  of  direct  barter 
and  the  product  of  that  trade  passed  to  the  company  in  ex- 
change for  other  goods  for  sustenance  and  barter.  The  need 
for  a  medium  of  exchange  was,  therefore,  confined  within  pretty 
definite  limits.  To  meet  this  need  there  was  one  article  of  uni- 
versal acceptance  which  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  medium 
of  exchange,  except  for  small  currency,  and  that  was  the 
beaver  skin.  To  a  certain  extent  other  furs  shared  this  posi- 
tion, but  none  so  adequately  as  the  beaver,  especially  when  the 
price  at  which  it  was  receivable  by  the  company  was  fixed. 

The  "Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,"  though  im- 
portant as  expressing  in  its  organization  and  purpose  the  gen- 
eral French  colonial  policy  for  the  next  century,  was  destined 
to  failure  from  the  outset.  Its  first  fleet  of  ships,  coming 
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with  provisions,  stores  and  settlers,  was  intercepted  by  the 
English  under  Kirke,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  vessels  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  The  following  year  Canada  passed  for  a 
time  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  colony  contained  at 
the  time  only  five  families  of  settlers  and  about  twenty  acres  of 
cleared  land. 

When  Canada  was  restored  to  France  in  1632,  the  com- 
pany resumed  its  powers,  but  most  of  the  original  enthusiasm 
had  evaporated  in  the  meantime.  Its  privileges  were  trans 
ferred  to  a  small  association  within  the  other,  which,  following 
the  lines  of  its  predecessors,  took  little  interest  in  anything 
beyond  the  immediate  profit  from  the  trading  monopoly. 

Champlain,  who  still  retained  his  interest  in  the  coloniza- 
tion scheme,  and  who  had  gone  out  again  as  the  first  Governor 
of  the  country  with  150  colonists,  died  in  1635,  and  no  one 
seemed  ready  to  take  up  his  work.  However,  the  Jesuits  and 
other  missionaries  had  now  established  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try, and  were  exciting  a  new  interest  in  it  through  their  famous 
letters  or  relations  which  were  eagerly  read  throughout  France. 

In  1644  Montreal  was  established  on  a  half  religious,  half 
military  and  wholly  commercial  basis,  by  a  grant  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

In  1645  the  company  gave  up  its  trading  monopoly  to  the 
people  of  Canada,  on  condition  of  being  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  religious,  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments of  the  colony,  and  of  receiving  1,000  pounds  of  beaver 
annually.  This  freedom  had  for  a  time  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  trade,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  a  few  Quebec  merchants, 
owing  to  their  central  position  and  control  over  the  foreign 
trade,  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  colonial  traffic.  This 
was  further  favored  by  the  fact  that  all  furs  had  to  be  brought 
to  a  central  store  to  be  received  and  taxed,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  colony  and  the  subsidy  to  the  company. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  change  greatly  en- 
larged the  range  of  Canadian  business  transactions  and  neces- 
sitated a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  machinery  of  ex- 
change. Letters  of  exchange  began  to  pass  freely  between  the 
colony  and  France,  while  the  growing  contributions  from  France 
in  support  of  the  missions  and  other  religious  institutions,  must 
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have  added  considerably  to  the  business  of  exchange.  An 
increasing  quantity  of  coined  money  must  have  been  coming 
into  circulation  at  this  time,  for  a  little  later  we  find  that 
though  still  scarce  outside  the  trading  centres  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers  and  Montreal,  yet  coined  money  was  in  regular  use, 
especially  for  filling  in  the  gaps  between  uneven  barter. 

During  this  time  the  colony  was  slowly  growing,  but  after 
the  Iroquois  began  to  harass  the  outlying  settlements,  agricul- 
tural immigration  almost  ceased.  Quite  a  number  of  merchants 
came  to  trade  but  few  to  settle.  From  1650  to  1662  French 
interest  in  Canada  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  by  the  missionaries,  and  the  obtaining  of 
their  furs  by  the  merchants. 

The  troubles  of  the  Fronde  distracted  France  itself 
and  naturally  lessened  the  interest  in  Canada.  During  this 
period  money  became  scarce  in  France  and  was  considerably 
increased  in  value.  Values  in  Canada  followed  suit,  though 
probably  not  responding  very  rapidly  or  very  accurately.  In 
1653  an  edict  was  issued  in  France  with  the  object  of  restoring 
the  currency  to  its  former  value,  and  to  that  end  its  nominal 
value  was  reduced  by  one-sixth.  In  accordance  with  this  edict, 
the  Council  of  Canada,  the  following  year,  July  i8th,  1654, 
passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  France  having  been  reduced  to  their  former  values,  the  money 
in  Canada  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  basis,  there  being 
added  to  it,  however,  "  on  account  of  the  risks  of  the  sea,"  one- 
eighth  of  its  value  in  France.  As  small  coins  of  copper  or  other 
alloy  were  not  affected  by  this  ordinance,  we  may  assume  that 
they  did  not  suffer  a  similar  reduction. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  little  foreign  sale  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts other  than  furs,  and  yet  a  considerable  need  for  French 
goods,  any  money  which  was  brought  to  the  colony  by  mer- 
chants or  others  naturally  tended  to  return  to  France  in  pay- 
ment for  goods. 

It  was  to  prevent  what  little  money  there  was  in  circulation, 
and  especially  the  small  change,  from  going  out  of  the  country, 
that  the  Government  of  the  time,  following  a  plan  often  resorted 
to  in  France  itself  in  earlier  times,  artifically  raised  the  value  of 
all  coined  money. 
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An  ordinance  of  the  Council  of  Quebec  of  October  71  h, 
1661,  states  that  the  means  hitherto  adopted  for  attracting 
money  to  Canada  and  retaining  it  in  the  country  had  com- 
pletely failed.  The  value  in  Canada  being  so  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  France,  there  was  no  special  inducement  to  bring 
money  and  little  loss  in  carrying  it  away.  Hence  to  remedy 
this  condition,  both  for  the  public  good  and  in  the  interests  of 
trade,  the  Council  ordains  that  from  this  time  on  the  quarter 
» cu  should  pass  in  Canada  at  the  rate  of  24  sols,  and  the  other 
gold  and  silver  coins  in  like  proportion. 

The  quarter  ecu  was  a  silver  coin,  issued  in  1602,  and  dis- 
continued in  1646,  the  value  of  which  was  16  sols  ;  hence  its 
value  in  Canada  was  raised  fifty  per  cent,  above  its  real  value 
in  France.  But  if  it  had  already  been  in  circulation  at  an  in- 
crease of  one-eighth,  or  at  18  sols,  being  now  raised  to  24  sols, 
it  would  be  current  at  an  advance  of  one-third  on  its  previous 
value  in  Canada.  However,  it  must  have  been  circulating  at 
more  than  18  sols,  for  we  find  that  its  new  value  was  supposed 
to  be  approximately  an  increase  of  one-fourth  on  its  previous 
value.  This  ordinance  required  the  same  proportionate  increase 
to  be  made  in  the  values  of  all  the  other  gold  and  silver  coins. 
But  such  a  general  statement  could  not  be  accurately  applied, 
especially  where  the  existing  rates  seem  to  have  been  but 
roughly  adjusted.  Hence  it  was  found  necessary  the  following 
year,  March  2oth,  1662,  to  publish  a  detailed  tariff  giving  the 
value  at  whick  each  gold  and  silver  coin  should  circulate. 
These  values,  according  to  the  ordinance,  were  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  an  increase  of  one-fourth,  "  as  has  been  the  previous 
practice."  In  this  tariff  the  quarter  ecu  is  rated  at  26  sols,  8 
deniers.  From  this  and  other  values  in  the  list  we  learn  that 
they  were  at  least  one-third  above  the  standard  rate  in  France. 
However,  from  this  time  till  the  next  change  of  the  law  in  1672, 
these  ratings  held  good,  and  were  understood  to  be  an  advance 
of  only-one  fourth.  In  making  his  report  on  the  finances  of 
Canada  in  1669,  Talon  calculates  all  the  funds  sent  to  Canada 
on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  one-fourth. 

These  facts  will  serve  to  explain,  in  the  few  references  to 
money  matters  which  are  met  with  in  Canadian  documents  of 
the  period,  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  "  money  of  the 
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country  "  was  circulating  at  an  increase  of  one-fourth  over  the 
"  money  of  France."  They  also  quite  dispose  of  the  commonly 
accepted  idea  that  in  Canada  money  was  first  legally  raised  in 
value  after  1670.  The  copper  coinage  was  dealt  with  on  a 
basis  of  its  own. 

Two  small  coins,  the  sol  and  the  Hard,  were  doubled  in 
value,  the  sol  being  made  to  pass  current  for  24  deniers  by 
Governor  d'Avaugour  in  1662,  and  the  Hard  being  rated  at  6 
deniers  apparently  at  an  earlier  date.  To  some  extent  these 
regulations  had  the  desired  effect,  for  they  virtually  made  the 
coins  a  kind  of  French  goods  which  the  merchants  found  it 
profitable  to  dispose  of  for  furs  at  their  enhanced  values. 
But  as  the  people  could  not  afford  to  keep  on  hand  anything 
that  would  sell  or  exchange,  a  great  influx  of  coin  was  not  pos- 
sible until  a  larger  market  was  provided  for  the  country's  pro- 
duce. The  special  values  given  to  the  sol  and  the  Hard  produced 
their  natural  effect  a  little  later,  as  we  shall  see. 

So  completely  at  this  time  had  the  national  interest  in  the 
building  up  of  the  Canadian  colony  died  out,  that  it  was  seriously 
proposed  to  make  the  country  a  dumping  ground  for  criminals. 
To  protest  against  this  plan  and  to  urge  the  claims  of  New 
France  upon  the  Government,  Pierre  Boucher,  of  Three  Rivers, 
was  sent  to  France  in  1662,  and  there  laid  the  situation  before 
the  court.  Colbert  had  become  chief  minister  the  year  before, 
and  was  reviving  and  improving  upon  the  policy  of  Richelieu. 
He  resolved  to  have  the  king  take  over  the  colony  from  the 
decayed  and  indifferent  "  Company  of  One  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates," now  dwindled  to  forty-five.  Canada  was  to  be  made, 
as  in  Richelieu's  original  plan,  an  important  colony,  capable, 
by  the  development  of  its  trade  and  industry,  of  becoming  a 
large  factor  in  the  national  expansion  of  France,  especially  on 
the  side  of  her  naval  power  which,  like  Richelieu,  Colbert  con- 
sidered to  be  an  all-important  element  in  the  development  of  a 
great  state. 

In  1663  an  edict  was  issued  creating  the  Sovereign  Council 
of  Quebec,  though  a  body  of  more  limited  powers  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  time. 

In  order  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  future  possibilities  of  the  colony,  Colbert  sent  out  a 
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special  commissioner  to  make  enquiries  along  specific  lines.  But 
even  before  sending  out  his  agent  he  was  convinced  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  trading  privileges  of  the  company  to  the  people  had 
been  injurious  to  the  colony.  In  their  anxiety  to  get  furs  the 
inhabitants  neglected  the  work  of  clearing  and  cultivating  the 
soil.  Colbert  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  place  the 
trade  of  the  country  once  more  in  the  hands  of  a  company. 
But  he  desired  the  people  to  understand  that  in  any  such  change 
the  colony  would  not  suffer,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  the  fur 
trade  would  be  expended  in  the  country  for  its  improvement. 

Colbert  permitted  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  execution  of  his 
new  schemes  for  the  colonial,  commercial  and  naval  expansion 
of  French  power.  In  November,  1663,  the  Marquis  de  Tracy 
was  commissioned  to  visit  the  American  colonies,  as  lieutenant- 
general,  with  large  powers  and  ample  means  in  men  and  materials 
for  the  removal  of  all  obstacles,  the  settlement  of  all  disputes,  and 
the  placing  of  the  colonies  on  a  new  footing  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress. He  went  to  the  West  Indies  first,  and  did  not  reach 
Canada  till  1665.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Canada  began  to 
feel  the  stimulus  of  the  new  interest  which  was  being  raised  in 
France.  Just  before  this  new  period  there  were  but  2,500  people 
in  the  colony,  800  of  whom  were  in  Quebec. 

All  accounts  agree  that  there  was  little  money  in  the  coun- 
try up  to  the  year  1664.  As  already  stated,  French  money  in 
general  was  considerably  over-rated.  The  need  for  small  change 
was,  of  course,  the  most  pressing,  for  while  large  transactions 
might  be  carried  on  by  barter,  it  would  be  a  very  inconvenient 
system  for  small  exchanges.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  felt  in 
all  the  colonies,  but  a  general  remedy  was  first  definitely  sought 
and  applied  by  Colbert.  The  suggestion  for  it  seerns  to  have 
come  from  the  colonies  themselves.  The  plan  adopted  followed 
the  practice  already  established  in  Canada.  The  most  pressing 
complaints,  however,  came  from  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1663,  in  which  Colbert  began  to  unfold  his  ideas 
of  colonial  expansion,  an  arret  of  the  Council  (in  France)  was 
passed,  providing  for  the  coining  of  100,000  livres  worth  of 
money  in  silver  and  copper,  for  the  use  of  the  West  Indies.  But 
it  did  not  take  efiect  at  once,  the  organization  of  the  new  com- 
pany suspending  all  other  matters  for  a  time. 
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Meanwhile  in  Canada,  increasing  trade  seems  to  have 
brought  more  money  to  the  country.  It  naturally  took  the  form 
of  the  cheapest  coin — cheapest  in  France,  dearest  in  Canada — 
being  at  the  time  sols,  Hards  and  doubles.  In  consequence  of  this 
extra  importation  we  find  an  arret  of  the  Sovereign  Council  of 
Quebec,  passed  April  ijth,  1664,  reducing  the  value  of  the  Hard  to 
three  deniers,  it  being  previously  current  at  six.  In  connection 
with  this  it  is  explained  that  both  the  Hard  and  double  were  greatly 
over-rated  on  account  of  the  previous  scarcity  of  money,  but 
that  now  certain  people  were  making  a  trade  of  bringing  in 
large  quantities,  and  fearing  that  it  might  increase  to  the  ruin 
of  the  colony  this  reduction  is  made. 

On  July  i  jth  of  the  same  year  another  arret  is  passed 
again  reducing  the  Hard  from  three  to  two  deniers,  in  order,  it  is 
said,  to  prevent  the  profit  on  it  from  leading  to  its  greater  im- 
port. The  normal  value  of  the  Hard  was  three  deniers  and  of 
the  double  two  deniers,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  circulated 
in  Canada  on  a  common  basis,  the  only  one  upon  which  there 
could  be  a  profit  at  three  deniers  was  the  double  which  appears 
to  be  aimed  at  in  this  arret. 

At  the  same  time  the  merchants  of  Quebec  were  anxious 
for  the  introduction  of  more  money  in  general,  and  in  a  petition 
to  the  Council,  in  France,  June  I4th,  1664,  we  find  a  charac- 
teristic French-Canadian  request,  to  the  effect  that  since  the 
colony  had  now  a  little  surplus  grain  his  Majesty  is  asked  to 
send  out  a  regiment  with  money  to  buy  and  eat  it  in  the  country. 
They  complain  also  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  they 
can  not  get  their  debts  collected.  This  was  evidently  true 
enough,  because  we  find  that  on  Nov.  i7th  a  complaint  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Quebec.  Owing  to  the  want  of  mills  in  many  districts 
the  fanners  were  forced  to  come  to  Quebec  to  get  their  grain 
ground,  and  it  was  complained  that  the  grain  was  seized  upon  by 
the  merchants  in  payment  of  past  debts.  The  Council  forbade 
the  seizures  until  mills  should  be  erected. 

Just  here  it  may  be  noted  that  wheat  was  at  one  time  a 
limited  legal  tender  in  Canada.  By  a  determination  of  the  Council 
of  Quebec,  July  3oth,  1664,  fixing  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
goods  sent  out  by  the  king,  a  difference  is  made  in  some  cases 
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between  the  price  in  money  and  the  price  in  grain.  For  instance, 
a  tub  of  lard  was  valued  at  Sol.  if  paid  for  in  grain  and  75!.  if  paid 
for  in  money.  Further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  point  by  a 
complaint  presented  to  the  Council  to  the  effect  that,  there  hav- 
ing been  an  arret  established  that  wheat  should  be  taken  at  the 
rate  of  100  sols  (5!.)  per  minot  in  payment  of  old  debts,  as  also 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  on  of  business  in  the  country,  this  was 
found  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  business,  inasmuch  as  the  price 
of  wheat  was  inconstant.  After  considering  this  complaint  the 
Council  ordained,  May2gth,  1665,  tnat  f°r  tne  future  those  who 
were  obliged  to  receive  payment  in  wheat  should  be  required  to 
accept  it  only  at  current  prices.  The  arret  here  referred  to  was 
evidently  an  ordinance  of  the  Intendant  Talon,  who  wished  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  settlers  to  make  use  of  their  sur- 
plus products  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The  making  of 
wheat  a  legal  tender  at  current  prices  was  obviously  a  very  inde- 
finite settlement  of  the  difficulty  and  could  hardly  have  worked 
smoothly.  At  any  rate  we  find,  on  March  igth,  1669,  an  ordin- 
ance passed,  requiring  the  merchants  to  take  the  wheat  of  their 
debtors  in  payment  at  the  rate  of  4!.  per  minot.  Talon  brought 
the  matter  up  on  the  ground  that  some  creditors  were  refusing 
to  take  wheat  in  payment  of  debts,  or,  if  so,  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  ordinance,  however,  was  to  hold  good  for  only  three  months 
from  the  date  of  its  issue. 

We  have  seen  that  Colbert  believed  that  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies  could  best  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
trading  companies.  But  instead  of  a  number  of  small  inde- 
pendent companies  he  proposed  to  establish  two  strong  com- 
panies, one  for  the  East  and  the  other  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
West  India  Company,  which  covered  all  the  American  colonies 
and  part  of  Africa,  was  formally  established  on  May  28th,  1664, 
and  was  even  more  favored  by  the  government  than  Richelieu's 
company.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  extraordinary  privileges 
and  favors,  it  became  bankrupt  in  eight  years,  and  in  1674,  the 
king  resumed  all  the  grants  made  to  it.  Though  Canada  was 
granted  as  a  feudal  possession  to  the  company,  yet  the  king  con- 
tinued to  nominate  the  Governor  and  Intendant  and  otherwise 
direct  the  development  of  the  colony. 

The    company   being   fully  established,    Colbert    resumed 
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consideration  of  the  plan  for  a  separate  colonial  coinage. 
In  1665  we  find  an  arret  of  the  Council  which  ordained  the 
issue,  from  the  mint  in  Paris,  of  a  special  coinage  to  the 
extent  of  100,000!.,  exclusively  for  circulation  in  the  countries 
granted  to  the  West  India  Company.  In  the  explanation  which 
accompanies  the  arret  it  is  stated  that,  from  what  the  company 
represents,  it  is  necessary  to  send  to  the  islands  and  mainland 
of  America  a  quantity  of  small  coins,  especially  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  working  people.  In  the  West  Indies  they  were 
accustomed  to  receive  their  wages  in  sugar  and  tobacco,  which 
were  saleable  only  in  France,  whence  the  returns  came  the  fol- 
lowing year.  As  the  other  colonies  paid  their  laborers  in  money, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  leave  the  French  Islands.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  money  current  in  France  would  not  remain  in 
the  colonies,  those  who  trade  to  them  being  more  anxious  to  bring 
back  money  than  goods.  Hence  the  king  has  been  requested  to 
issue  a  special  coinage  for  the  colonies  which  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct stamp  and  be  artifically  raised  in  value  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  inducement  to  take  it  out  of  the  country. 

This  arret  was  not  put  in  execution  before  1670,  when  the 
king  issued  a  declaration  that  he  was  about  to  strike  a  special 
coinage  for  the  islands  and  mainland  of  America.  It  repro- 
duces much  of  the  explanations  in  the  arret  of  1665,  but  adds, 
among  other  things,  that  the  issue  was  to  consist  of  two  silver 
coins,  one  of  15  sols  and  the  other  of  5  sols  and  a  double  ot 
copper  of  the  value  of  two  deniers.  These  coins  were  not  to  be 
taken  to  France  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  special  punishment. 

Though  some  of  this  new  coinage  was  apparently  used  in 
Canada,  yet  it  was  specially  intended  for  the  West  Indies,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  correspondence  with  Talon.  In 
Colbert's  letter  of  instruction  to  M.  de  Bouteroue,  when  going 
out  to  Canada  as  Intendant,  and  dated  April  5th,  1668, 
he  says :  "  With  reference  to  the  money  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  considerable  change  in  a  country 

undeveloped  as  that,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
particular  care  that  any  evil,  should  there  be  any  such  there, 
should  not  increase,  while  at  the  same  time  he  must  seek  to 
reduce  it  gradually." 

\Ye  have  already  seen  how  the  threatened  over-supply  of 
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Hards  was  prevented,  by  reducing  their  value.  After  the  arrival 
of  de  Tracy  and  the  troops  that  came  with  him,  apparently  with 
their  pockets  filled  with  cash,  money  became  more  plentiful  in 
Canada.  According  to  the  Mere  de  1'Incarnation,  writing  at 
the  time,  "  Money  is  common  at  present,  the  gentlemen  have 
brought  much  with  them.  They  pay  in  money  for  all  they  buy, 
as  well  for  their  food  as  other  necessaries."  In  consequence  of 
this  and  the  increasing  trade,  the  colony  was  next  threatened 
with  an  over-supply  of  sols  which,  as  already  explained,  were 
circulating  at  double  their  normal  value.  On  January  loth, 
1667,  complaint  is  made  to  the  Council  of  Quebec,  that  the  sols  are 
being  brought  from  France  in  large  numbers  while  other  coins 
are  taken  away,  until  there  is  now  almost  no  other  in  circula- 
tion. The  Council  ordains  that  from  the  first  of  February  next, 

shall  be  current  for  only  20  deniers  each,  but  for  the  rest  of 
this  month  (January)  they  will  be  received  by  Sieur  de  la 
Chesnaye,  in  payment  of  public  dues,  at  the  old  rate  of  24 
deniers.  On  the  3ist  of  January  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  special  arrangements  to  give  warning  of  the  change  and 
to  extend  the  time  for  receiving  the  sols  at  the  old  value,  for  the 
benefit  of  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 

Though  the  reduction  on  the  sols  was  slight  as  compared 
with  that  on  the  deniers,  yet  it  evidently  affected  the  people  to 
a  much  greater  extent.  A  very  general  complaint  seems  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  people  on  account  of  the  loss  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  the  reduction  about  to  be  made.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  headed  by  de  Tracy,  the  Governor,  the  Intend- 
ant,  the  West  Indian  Company  and  a  number  of  others,  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  to  meet  these  losses  on  the  part  of  the  poor  people. 
Incidently  this  indicates  that  money  was  now  freely  circulating 
among  all  classes  in  the  colony.  The  same  fact  is  further 
illustrated  by  a  matter  which  came  before  the  Council  on  Oct. 
agth,  1668.  The  price  at  which  the  Company  was  to  receive 
beaver  had  been  fixed  at  lol.  per  pound  for  the  best  grade.  The 
company  claimed,  however,  that  all  they  could  get  for  it  in 
France  was  81.  per  pound.  Hence  to  prevent  themselves  from 
suffering  loss  they  had  raised  the  prices  of  their  goods  in  like 
proportion.  But  it  was  pointed  out  before  the  Council,  that, 
inasmuch  as  now-a-days  people  no  longer  always  purchased  their 
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goods  with  beaver  but  often  with  money,  this  practice  was 
obviously  unjust  to  the  cash  buyers.  This  being  recognized,  Talon 
proposed  to  reduce  the  price  of  beaver  to  9!.,  on  condition  that 
the  company  should  reduce  the  price  of  its  goods  ;  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  Council  fixed  it  by  an  Act. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  a  special  coinage  for  the  colonies, 
which  had  taken  practical  shape  in  the  West  Indies  in  1670,  it 
would  appear  that  the  king  had  originally  intended  to  make  a  spe- 
cial issue  for  Canada  as  well.  In  a  memoir  addressed  to  Colbert, 
dated  Nov.  loth,  1670,  Talon  says  that  when  he  was  in  France 
the  king  had  declared  his  wish  to  have  a  coinage  struck  suitable 
for  the  country,  and  which  would  remain  in  circulation  in  it. 
He  considers  that  such  a  measure  would  be  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  promises  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
matter  when  the  necessary  orders  are  issued. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  memoir  he  intimates  that  the 
merchants  of  Canada  are  very  anxious  that  the  sum  annually 
set  aside  by  the  king  for  the  assistance  of  the  colony  should  be 
sent  out  in  the  shape  of  money,  not  in  the  form  of  goods.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  merchants  desired  to  have  the 
entire  supply  of  goods  in  their  own  hands.  This,  Talon  says, 
would  simply  result  in  the  people  paying  twice  as  much  for  their 
supplies  as  the  rate  at  which  they  are  now  furnished  from  the 
king's  stores.  Besides  the  present  arrangement  permits  him  to 
exchange  the  goods  for  grain  with  the  settlers.  He  has  under- 
taken to  send  goods  to  convenient  places  for  exchange  and  to 
bring  back  wheat.  Without  doing  this  some  of  the  new  settle- 
ments would  be  entirely  ruined.  This  plainly  indicates  that 
Talon  was  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  already  referred  to, 
making  wheat  a  legal  tender  at  a  certain  price.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  no  lack  of  harmony  between  Talon's 
approval  of  a  special  coinage  for  the  colony  and  his  disapproval 
of  having  the  king's  contribution  to  the  colony  sent  in  the  shape 
of  money,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  simply  return  to 
France  for  the  purchase  of  fresh  goods  for  the  merchants. 

Replying  to  Talon  the  following  spring,  nth  Feb.,  1671, 
Colbert  says  :  "  Before  the  king  can  adopt  any  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  striking  of  a  coinage  for  Canada,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know  the  required  denomination  and  weight,  also 
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the  circulation  it  would  probably  have  in  the  colony.  After  that 
His  Majesty  will  announce  to  you  his  intentions  on  the  subject." 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  coins  already  struck  for 
the  West  Indies  were  not  intended  for  use  in  Canada. 

In  a  letter  to  Talon  the  following  year,  dated  June  4th,  1672, 
Colbert  writes :  "  His  Majesty  has  considered  the  proposal  to 
strike  a  special  coinage  for  Canada,  and  as  he  considers  it  good 
and  advantageous,  he  will  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  have  it 
struck  and  sent  out  the  following  year."  This  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  never  carried  out.  It  was  apparently  determined  in 
the  meantime  to  have  the  ordinary  coins  of  France  circulate  in 
the  colonies  at  an  enhanced  value.  Thus  we  find  an  arret  passed 
by  the  Council  of  State,  Paris,  i8th  November,  1672,  stating 
that  the  money  issued  for  the  Islands,  etc.,  has  been  found  to  be 
of  very  great  benefit,  hence  not  only  is  it  to  be  continued,  but 
the  current  money  of  France  is  to  be  permitted  to  circulate 
there  also,  but  with  increased  values  ;  the  piece  of  15  sols  to 
pass  for  20  sols,  the  5  sol  piece  to  pass  for  6  sols  8  deniers,  and 
the  sol  of  15  deniers  to  pass  for  20  deniers,  and  other  pieces  in 
proportion.  Henceforth  all  exchanges  or  contracts  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  money,  and  not  in  sugar  or  any  other  goods.  The  sol 
of  15  deniers  here  mentioned  was  already  increased  one-fourtli 
of  its  standard  value. 

Charlevoix  says  that  this  arret  was  made  to  apply  to  New 
France,  and  that  in  consequence  the  value  of  money  increased 
one-fourth  in  Canada  and  resulted  in  much  confusion  in  all  the 
exchanges  with  France.  Here,  however,  Charlevoix  is  partly 
mistaken,  because  for  ten  years  at  least  the  French  money  in 
Canada  had  been  circulating  at  an  advance  of  one-fourth  or  over. 
As  we  have  just  seen,  the  sol,  the  chief  coin  of  the  country,  was 
reduced  from  24  to  20  deniers,  which  is  the  value  to  which  the 
arret  raised  it.  In  the  introduction  to  a  memoir  on  the  card  money 
prepared  for  the  Council  of  Marine  and  given  in  Zay,  considerable 
confusion  is  also  found,  the  information  obtained  being  either 
inexact  or  misunderstood.  It  is  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
the  distinction  between  money  of  France  and  money  of  the 
country  came  in  with  the  arret  of  1672,  which  was  certainly  not 
the  case,  as  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction is  mentioned  from  1654  on- 
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Money  becoming  a  customary  medium  of  exchange,  mer- 
chants were  less  willing  to  accept  produce  in  lieu  of  it.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  objection  was  made  to  taking  pay- 
ment in  wheat.  After  1672  contracts  were  being  drawn  requir- 
ing payments  to  be  made  in  money.  The  two  staple  skins  of 
the  fur  trade  were  the  beaver  and  moose,  which  were  receivable 
at  fixed  prices  by  the  treasury  of  the  colony,  whether  under 
company  management  or  not,  and  afforded  the  chief  basis  for 
taxation  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  beaver  and  one-tenth 
of  the  moose.  The  beaver  seems  to  have  been  accepted  in 
ordinary  trade  without  much  question,  but  after  1672  the  mer- 
chants were  beginning  to  refuse  the  moose  skins.  Hence  the 
Council  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  arret,  Sept.  27th,  1674, 
ordaining  that  the  moose  skins  should  pass  current  as  a  legal 
tender  at  their  market  price,  and  prohibiting  anyone  from  refus- 
ing to  accept  them  in  payment  of  debts. 

An  agitation  was  made  in  1679-80  to  have  a  reduction 
made  in  others  of  the  current  coins,  especially  the  four-sol 
piece,  which  it  was  sought  to  bring  to  its  value  in  France.  This, 
however,  was  refused,  and  on  December  2nd,  1680,  an  arret  was 
passed  requiring  that  all  coins  should  circulate  in  Canada  at 
the  same  rate,  namely,  at  an  increase  of  one-third  of  their  value 
in  France.  As  we  gather  from  subsequent  ordinances,  this  was 
apparently  intended  to  apply  to  foreign  coins  as  well. 

After  Duchesneau  became  Intendant  he  proposed  to  the 
Government  to  send  out  to  Canada  30,000  crowns,  in  order  to 
increase  the  money  in  circulation  ;  to  which  Colbert  replied,  on 
April  28th,  1677:  "That  which  you  propose  with  reference  to 
the  money,  namely,  the  sending  of  a  sum  of  30,000  ecus  to 
Canada,  is  not  thought  expedient.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
trade,  labor  and  industry  of  the  people  should  attract  money  into 
the  country.  You  yourself  admit  that  Canada  is  as  fruitful  as 
France,  and  in  addition  to  being  able  to  produce  all  that  France 
can,  it  has  the  fisheries."  The  truth  was  that  Colbert,  compelled 
to  find  money  to  support  the  operations  of  Turenne  and  Cond^ 
in  Europe,  had  none  to  spare  for  the  colonies. 

At  this  time  Canada  was  anticipating  Colbert's  advice  to 
attract  money  to  it  by  trade,  although  it  was  in  a  direction  not 
at  all  relished  by  France  and  one  that  was  to  cause  no  end  of 
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trouble  for  the  future.  Canadian  traders  had  discovered  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  merchants  of  Albany,  Boston  and  New  York 
were  anxious  to  buy  furs,  and  at  much  higher  prices  than  could 
be  obtained  in  Canada.  They  were  willing  also  to  pay  for 
them  either  in  dollars  (piastres)  or  in  goods,  the  goods  being 
cheaper  than  in  Canada.  Further,  by  selling  to  the  English  the 
tax  of  one-fourth  on  the  beaver  would  be  escaped.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  very  lively  trade  was  developed  with  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  Against  this  traffic  the  Government,  both  io 
France  and  Canada,  directed  all  its  verbal  engines,  but  without 
much  success.  The  highest  officials  in  the  colony,  Governor 
and  Intendant  included,  mutually  accused  one  another  of  taking 
part  in  this  illicit  trade  for  personal  gain.  As  one  result  of  this 
traffic  a  steady  stream  of  Spanish  coins  began  to  pour  into 
Canada,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  piastre  or  Spanish  dollar  and 
its  fractions,  one-half,  one-fourth  and  one-eighth. 

The  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  naturally  much  disturbed 
over  the  loss  of  revenue  through  the  loss  of  beaver.  The  mer- 
chants of  Quebec  interested  in  the  trade  with  France  were  also 
aggrieved,  as  it  meant  a  loss  of  profit  to  them  on  both  exports  and 
imports.  It  was  found,  too,  that  though  the  English  were  paying 
high  prices  for  beaver,  yet  they  were  unloading  on  the  French 
traders  all  their  worn  and  light  coins.  Numerous  complaints  were 
presented  to  the  procureur  general, and  through  him  to  the  Coun- 
cil, on  account  of  the  merchants  refusing  to  receive  the  coins. 
Hence  an  arret  was  passed  September  lyth,  1681,  supplement- 
ing that  of  December  2nd,  1680,  ordaining  that  all  foreign 
money,  gold  or  silver,  should  pass  by  weight,  but  increased  by 
one-third  of  its  value,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country. 
The  full  piastre  was  to  be  accepted  at  3!.  19  sols  i  denier,  while 
the  light  coins  were  to  be  reduced  in  value  at  the  rate  of  n  sols 
for  every  grain  which  they  lacked  in  weight.  It  was  forbidden 
to  any  one  to  refuse  to  accept  these  coins  at  this  valuation. 

In  a  country  like  Canada  where  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  coin  in  every  transaction,  this  ordinance 
could  not  be  worked.  But,  though  this  was  soon  discovered,  yet 
owing  to  the  quarrels  between  the  Governor  and  Intendant,  the 
business  of  the  Council  was  so  obstructed  that  it  was  not  till 
January  i3th,  1683,  when  de  Meulles had  succeeded  Duchesneau 
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as  Intendant,  that  the  matter  could  be  remedied.  The  agent  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  desired  the  Council  to  treat  all 
foreign  coins  as  France  did,  by  entirely  prohibiting  their  circula- 
tion. This,  however,  the  Council  refused  to  do  unless  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  would  undertake  to  buy  up  all  the  foreign 
money  then  in  the  colony,  which  of  course  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  do.  Hence  the  Council  ordained  that  the  piastre  should 
pass  current  for  four  livres,  if  of  fall  weight,  and  at  decreasing 
rates  according  to  the  degree  of  their  lightness.  To  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  constant  weighing,  they  were  to  be  stamped 
with  zfleur  de  Us,  and  those  of  light  weight  were  arranged  in 
four  classes,  to  be  distinguished  by  Roman  numerals  stamped 
on  them,  while  a  scale  of  value  was  arranged  for  them.  Similar 
provisions  were  made  for  the  fractions  of  the  piastre.  None 
were  to  circulate  without  being  stamped,  and  none  to  be  refused 
that  bore  the  stamp. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  have  settled  the  difficulty  for 
the  time.  Governor  De  la  Barre,  writing  to  M.  de  Seignelay, 
in  November,  1683,  thus  refers  to  the  matter  :  "  We  experienced 
serious  embarrassment  in  the  month  of  January  last  in  regard 
to  dollars.  They  were  here  in  some  number,  and  a  quantity  of 
them  being  light  caused  considerable  disorder  among  the  lower 
classes.  It  not  being  customary  in  this  country  to  weigh  them, 
induced  the  Intendant  and  me  to  assemble  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  Council,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  subject  to  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  to  have  the  dollars  of  weight  marked  with  a 
fleur  de  Us,  and  those  which  were  light  with  some  cypher  fixing 
their  value.  This  was  done  and  is  now  in  operation  without  any 
noise  or  difficulty." 

This  brings  us  t>  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  card  money 
in  1685,  tne  nature  and  effects  of  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  paper. 

ADAM  SHORTT 

QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Kingston,  March,  1898 
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II.      FIRST    PERIOD    OF    THE    CARD    MONEY* 

HTHE  introduction  and  continued  employment  of  card  money 
*  in  Canada,  though  having  very  important  monetary  con- 
sequences, had  no  intentional  connection  with  questions  of 
currency.  The  card  money  was  entirely  a  financial  expedient. 
Only  to  a  very  slight  degree  and  after  much  entreaty  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  merchants  and  officials,  was  it  adapted  to 
currency  needs,  and  then  only  through  a  financial  channel.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  keep  this  in  mind,  as  it  will  serve  to  explain 
many  of  the  anomalous  monetary  situations  which  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  card  money.  To  regard  its  issue  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  currency  expedient  would  indicate  a  degree  of 
stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  French  officials,  with  reference 
to  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  with  which  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  charged. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  first  card 
money  in  Canada,  and  to  indicate  its  function,  it  is  necessary  to 
outline  the  condition  of  the  colony  just  before  1685. 

The  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  Canadian  revenue 


*  Chief  sources  : — 

Canadian  Archives,  Correspondance  Gdn^rale,  Vols.  VII.-XLIII. 

"  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York."  Vol.  IX. 

"  Collection  de  Manuscrits  Contenant  Lettres.  MtJmoires.  et  Autres 
Documents  Historiques  Relatifs  &  la  Nouvelle-France,"  Vols.  I  -III. 

"  Edits,  Ordonnances  Royaux,  Declarations  et  Arrets  du  Conseil  D'Etat 
du  Roi,  Concernant  le  Canada." 

"  Jugements  et  Deliberations  du  Conseil  Souverain  de  la  Nouvelle- 
France,"  Vols.  III. -VI. 

11  Histoire  Monetaire  des  Colonies  Francaises,  d'apres  les  Documents 
Officiels."  Par.  E.  Zay. 
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which  was  obtained  from  the  colony  itself,  was  derived  from  the 
export  tax  of  one-fourth  on  the  beaver  and  one-tenth  on  the 
moose  skins,  and  an  import  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  certain 
goods,  chiefly  wine  and  brandy.  But  for  some  time  previous  to 
1685  the  beaver  trade  had  been  diminishing.  This  was  due  to 
several  causes.  The  largest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  beaver 
came  from  the  North-West,  and  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians 
furnished  the  middlemen  who  gathered  the  furs  from  the  western 
Indians  and  sold  them  to  the  French.  The  coureurs  des  bois, 
however,  carried  on  a  large  illicit  trade  in  the  same  direction. 
As  more  stringent  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  their  trade,  they 
naturally  abandoned  Canadian  markets  and  carried  their  furs  to 
the  English,  whereby  they  not  only  avoided  the  danger  of  arrest 
but  received  better  prices  for  their  furs  and  escaped  the  tax  of 
one-fourth  on  the  beaver. 

The  development  of  the  English  trade  in  Hudson's  Bay  at 
this  time,  also  drew  off  an  increasing  quantity  of  North-West 
beaver  which  usually  went  to  the  French.  Finally,  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  encouraged  by  the  English  colonies, 
manifested  itself  most  actively  at  first  in  attacks  upon  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French,  among  them  the  Ottawas.  All 
these  conditions  combined,  tended  to  cut  in  upon  the  two  main 
sources  of  revenue  ftom  the  colony,  the  export  tax  on  the  beaver 
and  the  import  tax  on  the  goods  brought  in  to  exchange  for  it. 
The  beaver  from  Canada  fell  from  95,489  Ibs.  in  1783  to  23,568 
Ibs.  in  1785. 

The  Iroquois  becoming  more  threatening,  Governor  De  la 
Barre  requested  more  troops  from  France  and  called  out  the 
local  forces.  With  the  latter,  in  1684,  he  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Lake  Ontario,  which,  however,  resulted  very  unfavorably 
f  >r  the  colony.  The  Iroquois  were  convinced  of  the  weakness 
of  the  French  power  in  Canada,  the  expenses  of  the  colony  were 
greatly  increased,  and  a  rupture  resulted  with  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  who  refused,  the  following  year,  to  contribute  the  usual 
amount  of  funds  for  the  government.  In  consequence  of  this 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  Intendant  Demeulles  found 
himself  running  short  of  funds  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses, 
especially  for  the  pay  of  the  troops. 

The  supplies  for  Canada,  at   this  time,  were   provided  in 
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France  in  the  early  part  of  each  year  for  that  year  only,  but  did 
not  usually  reach  Canada  till  late  in  the  summer.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  when  the  stores  ran  out  there  was  nothing  at 
the  command  of  the  Intendant  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  first  six  months  of  the  following  year.  This  did  not  pre- 
sent special  difficulties  where  the  chief  payments  were  to  be  made 
to  merchants  or  others  who  could  wait  a  few  months  for  their 
money.  But,  with  a  considerable  military  force,  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  had  to  be  provided  regularly. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Demeulles  found 
himself  in  1685.  His  supplies  were  exhausted,  he  had  neither 
cash  on  hand  nor  stores  to  sell,  yet  the  soldiers  were  clamoring 
for  their  pay  and  complaining  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  called  out. 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  24th  September,  1685,  he  des- 
cribes his  situation  and  the  device  by  which  he  managed  to  tide 
over  the  difficulty. 

"  I  have  found  myself  this  year  in  very  great  straits  with 
reference  to  the  supplies  for  the  soldiers.  You  did  not,  my 
Lord,  provide  funds  beyond  the  first  of  January  last.  I  made 
every  effort  to  support  them  for  the  whole  eight  months  till 
September.  I  drew  from  my  own  purse  and  from  those  of  my 
friends  all  that  was  possible.  But  at  last,  seeing  it  impossible 
for  them  to  render  me  any  further  service,  and  not  knowing  to 
which  saint  to  make  my  vows,  money  being  very  scarce,  having 
distributed  very  considerable  sums  on  all  sides  for  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  it  occurred  to  me  to  put  in  circulation  in  place  of 
coin  certain  notes  made  of  cards  cut  in  four.  I  send  you,  my 
Lord,  samples  of  the  three  kinds,  one  being  for  four  franks, 
another  for  forty  sols,  and  the  third  for  fifteen  sols,  because 
with  these  three  kinds  I  was  able  to  make  the  soldiers  monthly 
pay.  I  issued  an  ordinance  requiring  all  the  inhabitants  to 
accept  this  money  in  payments  and  to  give  it  currency.  Having 
pledged  my  word  to  redeem  the  notes  no  one  refused  them,  and 
the  issue  had  so  good  an  effect  that  by  this  means  the  troops 
have  lived  as  usual.  There  were  some  merchants  who  offered 
me  cash,  in  money  of  the  country,  on  condition  that  I  should 
pay  them  back  in  money  of  France:,  to  which  however  I  would 
not  consent,  because,  in  so  doing,  the  king  would  have  lost  one 
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third.  That  is  to  say,  for  10,000  e"cus  he  would  have  paid 
40,000!.  Thus,  by  means  of  my  credit  and  management  I 
have  saved  His  Majesty  13,000!." 

There  are  one  or  two  features  in  this  letter  worth  noting. 
First,  as  already  observed,  the  introduction  of  the  card  money 
was  obviously  not  a  currency  expedient,  but  entirely  a  financial 
one.  Secondly,  it  was  not  on  account  of  the  general  expenses 
of  the  colony  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  the  card 
money.  It  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
monthly  payments  to  the  soldiers,  which  could  not  be  postponed. 
Again,  the  proposition  of  the  merchants  to  lend  money  to  the 
Intendant,  on  the  terms  stated,  did  not  indicate  a  particularly 
exorbitant  demand  improvised  for  the  occasion.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  time,  brought  to  Canada  from  France  itself,  to 
make  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  was 
also  a  settled  custom  of  the  merchants  of  Canada  to  make 
advances  to  the  Indian  traders  and  others  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  to  be  repaid  on  the  basis  of  the 
money  of  France.  The  proposal  made  to  the  Intendant  differed 
from  that  custom  only  in  being  an  accommodation  in  money 
instead  of  goods,  and  for  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Moreover, 
the  device  of  borrowing  money  from  the  merchants  and  others 
in  the  colony,  if  not  already  practiced  by  the  authorities,  was  to 
become  a  very  common  expedient  with  the  colonial  government, 
being  adopted  immediately  after  this,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  card  money,  thus  issued,  was  evidently  of  a  very 
temporary,  and  indeed  of  a  personal  character.  The  Intendant 
states  that  he  pledged,  not  the  home  nor  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, but  his  own  word  for  the  redemption  of  the  cards,  and  his 
last  word  is  that  he  had  saved  the  king  money,  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  king's  credit,  but  on  the  basis  of  his  own. 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  made,  the  cards  were 
evidently  redeemed  on  the  arrival  of  the  funds  for  the  year.  As 
the  king  was  sending  out  extra  troops  and  supplies  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Iroquois,  there  was  no  occasion  for  Demeulles 
to  repeat  his  experiment  the  following  year. 

In  October,  1686,  Champigny  arrived  to  succeed  Demeulles 
as  Intendant.  He,  too,  had  no  occasion,  the  first  year,  to  resort 
to  any  such  devices  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  In  his  first  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
colony,  in  1687,  Champigny,  while  showing  that  he  still  has 
some  of  last  year's  appropriation  on  hand,  points  out  that  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war  are  sure  to  require,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  vessels  the  following  year,  more  funds  than  he  has 
on  hand.  Evidently  wishing  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  De- 
meulles,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  In  consequence  of  these  considera- 
tions, the  Marquis  de  Denonville  and  myself  have  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  order  the  agent  of  M.  de  Lubert  (treasurer  of  the 
department  of  Marine)  to  borrow  here  the  sum  of  105,000  1.  and 
to  draw  letters  of  exchange  on  the  said  Sr.  de  Lubert,  not  pay- 
able however  till  the  month  of  May,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
embarrass  him." 

By  "  borrowing  "  the  money  before  the  departure  of  the 
vessels,  he  was  able  to  obtain  ready  advances  in  return  for  bills 
ef  exchange  payable  six  months  after,  because  the  bills  enabled 
the  merchants  to  purchase,  in  France,  their  goods  for  the  coming 
season.  His  method  was  perfectly  sound,  and  had  the  war  not 
seriously  interfered  with  the  trade  of  the  country,  it  might  have 
been  continued  indefinitely,  the  letters  of  exchange  being  promp- 
tly paid. 

But  the  trade  of  the  colony  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  western  furs,  and  the  fur  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
war  with  the  Iroquois  and  their  other  allies  of  the  Five  Nations. 
Thus  the  country  was  largely  reduced  to  living  on  what  the  king 
expended  in  it  to  carry  on  the  war.  Everything  depended  upon 
the  prompt  and  adequate  supply  of  funds  from  the  French 
treasury. 

In  1690  part  of  the  supplies  sent  to  Canada  were  lost  in 
transit,  and  Champigny,  finding  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
neulles,  availed  himself  of  the  same  expedient.  But,  since 
the  colony  was  now  so  completely  dependent  on  France,  nothing 
that  would  not  command  supplies  from  France  was  of  any  avail. 
To  pay  the  soldiers  in  card  money  was  simply  to  increase  the 
demand  for  goods  without  giving  the  merchants  the  means  of 
purchasing  them.  The  natural  result  was  a  rise  in  prices,  and 
a  special  price  fur  card  money. 

In  1691  the  same  difficulty  occurred,  and  a  new  issue  of 
card  money  was  made,  the  issue  of  1690  bcin^  paid  off.  In  his 
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report  to  the  minister,  dated  loth  May  1691,  Champigny  thus 
describes  the  situation  :  "  Though  Count  de  Frontenac  and  I 
have  drawn,  through  M.  de  Lubert's  clerk,  last  November,  bills 
of  exchange  on  France  for  87,377  1,  in  order  to  have  funds  in 
this  country,  we  could  not  meanwhile  avoid  making  this  year  a 
new  issue  of  the  card  money  in  order  to  meet  all  the  expenses, 
as  a  portion  of  our  funds,  which  consisted  of  ammunition,  did  not 
arrive  last  year,  and  we  have  redeemed  the  paper  money  issued 
in  1690.  It  is  highly  necessary,  my  Lord,  to  adopt  some  other 
expedient,  in  order  to  have  funds  every  year  in  this  country  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  the  one 
succeeding.  If  you  will  authorize  the  payment  in  France  of 
bills  of  exchange  to  be  drawn  here  when  the  last  vessels  sail,  at 
two  or  three  months  sight,  by  M.  de  Lubert's  clerk,  means  will 
be  found  to  borrow  to  the  amount  of  50,000  e*cus  in  ready 
money.  We  pray  you  to  consider  it,  my  Lord,  and  to  think  of 
the  wrong  done  the  troops  who  purchase  for  much  higher  rates 
for  paper  money  than  for  specie,  and  who  experience,  in  addition, 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  necessaries." 

Here  we  observe  that  the  depreciation  of  the  card  money 
was  plainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  faith  in  its  redemption, 
for  the  only  two  issues  yet  made  had  been  promptly  and  fully 
redeemed.  The  depreciation  was  due  simply  to  the  card  money 
increasing,  for  the  time,  the  amount  of  currency  without  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  goods  to  be  purchased.  Hence,  as  he 
states,  the  soldiers  not  only  have  to  pay  more  for  their  neces- 
saries, but  even  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  By  selling 
exchanges,  however,  the  currency  of  the  colony  was  not 
increased,  while  means  were  at  once  given  for  the  purchase  of 
further  supplies. 

About  midsummer  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  country  by  the  arrival  of  further  troops  from 
France,  giving  much  joy  to  the  colonists,  but  adding  correspond- 
ingly to  the  expenditure.  Writing  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
Champigny,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  increased  outlay 
required,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  sent  out,  says  that 
Frontenac  and  he  are  very  anxious  not  to  be  obliged  to  issue 
card  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  for  the  other 
expenses  of  the  country  from  the  beginning  of  each  year  till  the 
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arrival  of  the  vessels.  To  avoid  this  for  the  coming  year,  they 
had  commanded  the  clerk  of  M.  de  Lubert  to  obtain  from  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  Canada,  to  the  extent  of  200,000  1.  in 
cash,  in  return  for  letters  of  exchange  on  M.  de  Lubert,  payable, 
in  the  month  of  May  following,  out  of  the  funds  set  aside  that  year 
for  the  colony.  He  then  explains  that  this  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  Canadian  merchants  who  have  now  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  payments  in  France,  as  there  has  been 
but  little  beaver  received  this  year,  and  the  merchants  are  loath 
to  trust  their  money  on  the  sea,  a  risk  which  threatens  also  the 
King's  funds  in  coming  out  to  Canada.  He  therefore  asks  the 
minister  to  authorize  the  payment  of  these  letters  of  exchange 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  adopt  similar  methods  for  the 
future. 

From  this  we  gather  that  the  payment  of  so  many  troops 
and  other  outlay  requiring  ready  money,  had  necessitated  the 
King  sending  much  specie  to  Canada  every  year.  On  the  other 
hand  the  falling  off  in  the  beaver,  which  used  to  be  the  staple  of 
export  against  which  letters  of  exchange  were  drawn,  had  made 
it  necessary  for  the  merchants  to  send  much  specie  back  to 
France  in  default  of  other  means  of  paying  for  imports.  Hence 
it  naturally  occurred  to  Champigny  that  it  would  be  much  more 
safe  and  convenient,  both  for  the  merchants  and  the  King  to 
have  them  turn  their  money  over  to  him  instead  of  sending  it 
back  to  France,  receiving  in  return  letters  of  exchange  which 
would  be  paid  in  France  with  the  money  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  sent  to  Canada. 

His  proposal  was  thoroughly  correct  as  a  system  of  exchange, 
and  as  the  great  naval  powers  of  Europe  were  at  war  with 
France  at  this  time,  the  risk  of  sending  treasure  across  the 
Atlantic  was  very  great.  Subject  to  the  influences  of  a  stereo- 
typed bureaucracy,  the  French  ministry  was  at  first  slow  to 
grasp  the  situation,  seeing,  too,  only  one  side  of  the  exchange 
process.  In  the  end,  however,  Champigny's  clear  presentation 
of  the  facts  and  the  increasing  risks  convinced  them,  and  he 
was  authorized  to  draw  bills  as  requested. 

In  considering  the  financial,  exchange  and  monetary  con- 
dition of  Canada  from  this  time  on,  constant  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  situation  of  France  itself  in  these  respects.  The 
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Canadian  experience  in  these  lines,  though  very  instructive,  was 
not  the  result  of  gratuitous  experiment,  but  mostly  the  inevit- 
able outcome  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  mother  country. 
\\e  are  now  at  the  period  when  France  began  to  feel  the  terrible 
drain  on  her  resources  from  the  long  wars  in  which  she  was 
engaged  in  Europe  and  her  colonies,  broken  only  by  the 
short  peace  between  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  and  the 
opening  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1701.  The 
increasing  embarrassment,  distress  and  partial  bankruptcy  of 
the  Canadian  colony,  due  to  its  financial  and  exchange  difficul- 
ties, simply  express  the  necessary  colonial  parallel  of  that  even 
more  terrible  distress  and  misery  amidst  which  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  expired,  and  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  financial  disorder  and  social  derange- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution. 

During  this  peried  many  changes  were  made  in  the  French 
national  currency,  which  were  necessarily  reflected  in  Canada, 
though,  for  various  reasons,  the  results  were  not  always  the 
same  as  in  France.  Thus  in  1686  the  French  government  raised 
the  value  of  the  louis  d'or  from  10  1.  to  n  1.  los,  and  other  gold 
coins  in  proportion.  The  funds  which  were  sent  to  Canada  in 
1687  were  therefore  all  valued  at  this  increased  rate.  On  July 
28th,  1867,  the  Procureur  General  drew  attention  to  this  fact  in 
the  Council  at  Quebec.  He  pointed  out  that  the  louis  d'or  and 
pistolle  were  now  rated  at  n  1.  los,  the  e"cu  d'or  at  119  s,  or  5  1. 
195,  and  the  demy  louis,  demy  pistolle  and  demy  e"cu  at  the  half 
of  these  sums.  The  Council  therefore  ordains  that  these  coins 
shall  be  raised  to  the  same  value  as  in  France,  which  will  make 
them,  in  money  of  Canada,  louis  d'or  and  pistolles  15  1.  6s.  8d., 
the  ecus  7!.  175.  8d.,  and  their  halves  in  proportion.  Again 
in  1689  tr>e  value  of  both  gold  and  silver  coins  was  raised, 
the  louis  d'or  being  now  placed  at  nl.  125,  and  the  louis 
d'argent  at  3  1.  as,  which  valuation  was  also  adopted  in 
Canada.  But  a  re-coinage  was  undertaken  in  the  same 
year,  when,  though  the  weight  and  standard  were  not  altered, 
the  value  was  raised.  The  louis  d'or  was  issued  at  12  1.  IDS. 
and  the  louis  d'argent  at  3  1.  6s.  The  value  being  raised, 
the  old  money  was  easily  recalled  in  France,  but  not  so  from 
Canada.  In  his  dispatch  of  October  i2th,  1691,  Champigny 
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asks  the  minister  to  inform  him  on  what  basis  the  old  money 
may  be  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  colony.  The  new  money, 
he  says,  is  currect  on  the  same  basis  as  in  France,  with,  of  course, 
the  usual  addition  of  one-third  its  value.  The  minister  notes  on 
the  margin  of  the  letter  that  an  ordinance  is  necessary  to  decry 
the  old  money  in  order  to  force  it  to  return  to  the  mint  in  France. 
Such  an  ordinance  was  evidently  sent  but  it  was  not  enforced, 
for,  as  the  Governor  and  Intendant  explained,  they  thought  it 
unwise  to  enforce  the  law  when  to  do  so  would  be  to  compel  the 
people  to  send  almost  all  their  money  out  of  the  country  in  the 
two  vessels  which  were  about  to  sail  and  which  might  be  lost,  as 
were  others  at  that  time.  Besides,  if  they  once  sent  their  money 
away  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  should  ever  see  it 
again.  The  only  money  which  comes  to  the  country  is  what 
the  king  sends,  and  the  colony,  deprived  of  its  currency,  would 
collapse  altogether,  as  its  present  trade  is  in  a  very  precarious 
position. 

Canada  thus  continued  to  retain  in  circulation  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  coinage  which  had  been  recalled  in  the  mother 
country.  This  situation  and. the  natural  tendency,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  money  to  leave  the  country,  revived  the  pro- 
posal, which  had  never  quite  died  out,  for  the  striking  of  a  special 
coinage  for  Canada.  In  1695,  Frontenac  proposed  the  scheme, 
suggesting  the  issue  of  100,000  fr.  or  40,000  6cus  to  be  current 
in  Canada  alone.  If  this  is  not  done  he  fears  that  all  the  money 
will  be  drained  out  of  the  country  in  a  short  time.  But  when 
people  have  little  to  sell  and  pressing  needs  to  meet,  if  they  have 
any  money  that  is  sure  to  go,  for  it  at  least  is  salable.  Obviously 
no  special  coinage  would  afford  relief  under  such  circumstances. 

In  1693  a  large  quantity  of  beaver  arrived  in  Canada  from 
the  west,  giving  much  joy  to  the  merchants  and  temporarily 
relieving  the  commercial  distress.  The  following  year,  however, 
but  little  came  and  trade  languished. 

\Yhile  the  liberty  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  in  autumn,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  following  year,  relieved  the 
Canadian  authorities  from  the  necessity  of  issuing  card  money  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  half  of  that  year,  yet  it  did  not 
enable  them  to  enlarge  the  appropriation  itself.  Hence  when, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  outlay  of  the  year  exceeded  its 
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revenue,  the  authorities  were  once  more  in  perplexity  to  meet 
the  deficit.  This  situation  occurred  in  1690-91,  and  again  in 
1692  and  1697,  involving  the  further  issue  of  card  money  on  each 
occasion.  In  1696,  Champigny  asked  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion to  pay  off  the  cards  which  represented  this  floating  debt  up 
to  that  time. 

Much  of  the  Canadian  funds  continued  to  be  invested  in 
goods  in  France  and  sent  out  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  king's 
account.  In  1695,  Frontenac,  who  had  always  a  very  lofty  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  Canadian  administration,  attempted  to  have 
this  system  abolished,  and  specie  sent  instead.  He  urges  that 
the  goods  are  troublesome  to  dispose  of ;  besides  such  trucking 
is  beneath  the  king's  dignity,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  local  merchants  that  the  king  should  have  a  store  six  times 
as  large  as  any  of  theirs.  Neither  does  he  believe  that  the  profit 
made  on  the  goods  is  so  great  that  it  would  materially  increase 
the  king's  outlay  if  money  were  sent  instead  of  goods.  Cham- 
pigny also  points  out,  in  partial  explanation  of  his  deficits,  that 
the  funds  sent  in  the  shape  of  goods  to  be  sold  were  not  immedi- 
ately available  but  only  as  they  were  disposed  of  or  otherwise 
used.  However,  no  change  seems  to  have  been  made  at  that  time. 

After  several  annual  requests  for  funds  to  pay  off  the  float- 
ing debt  represented  by  card  money,  certain  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  1700.  Champigny  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  concession  which,  he  says,  will  enable  him  to 
pay  off  the  deficit  due  to  losses  incurred  in  1690-91-92.  It 
would  appear  that  the  deficit  of  1697  still  remained  unprovided 
for,  and  though  he  declares  that  the  issue  of  card  money  has 
ceased,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  minister,  yet,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Beauharnois  in  1702  it  was  found  that  he 
had  left  a  considerable  amount  of  card  money  outstanding. 
\Vhetherallof  this  was  due  to  the  is.-ue  of  1702,  or  included 
the  remainder  of  former  issues,  is  uncertain. 

Meanwhile  the  financial  condition  of  France  itself  was 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  1700  the  King  warns  the 
Canadian  authorities  that  they  cannot  expect  much  more 
assistance  from  him,  as  his  affairs  have  fallen  into  a  disastrous 
condition,  and  he  foresees  additional  troubles  in  Europe  ;  nor 
was  his  foresight  defective. 
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Various  schemes  were  considered  for  imposing  additional 
taxes  in  Canada.  In  1702  Beauharnois  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
how  the  finances  were  being  manipulated  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  revenue  obtained  from  Canada  between  the 
first  of  January  and  the  middle  of  October  in  1705  amounted 
to  29,444  !•  An  ordinance  of  the  Intendant  was  issued  Sept. 
I7th  of  that  year,  requiring  that  the  import  duties  on  wine  and 
brandy  should  be  paid  henceforth  in  money  of  France.  Card 
money  became  a  regular  means  of  meeting  all  deficiencies. 

Though  the  Canadian  beaver  trade  had  now  resumed  its 
regular  course,  yet  the  European  market  for  furs — a  kind  of 
luxury — was  greatly  reduced  by  the  devactating  wars  which  had 
been  going  on  there.  Vaudrenil  and  Raudot,  writing  in 
November,  1708,  tell  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  colony,  owing 
to  the  low  value  of  furs,  and  the  recent  losses  by  sea.  They 
have  tried  every  possible  remedy,  but  nothing  will  answer  save 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  beaver,  which  they  think  might  be  forced 
on  the  new  company  farming  the  revenue.  The  merchants  of 
Canada  had  undertaken  to  manage  the  whole  beaver  trade 
from  1700.  But  their  attempt  fell  upon  evil  days,  and  they 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  again  to  a  company  in  1707.  The 
Governor  and  Intendant  had  to  acknowledge  that  while  the 
colony  was  suffering  from  the  declining  value  of  the  card 
money,  owing  to  inadequate  redemption,  the  letters  of  exchange 
drawn  on  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  for  the  beaver  sent  to 
France  were  promptly  paid  in  cash. 

Matters  becoming  rapidly  worse  with  the  French  treasury, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  suspension  of  appropriations  for 
Canada  from  1708  till  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Though 
the  expenses  of  the  colony  had  been  considerably  reduced,  yet 
the  Intendant,  having  very  little  local  revenue  to  depend  on,  had 
no  other  resource  than  the  continued  issue  of  card  money.  The 
quantity  of  card  money  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1713  amounted 
to  about  1,600,000  1.  The  trade  of  the  country  was  completely 
demoralized,  the  merchants  claiming  that  they  were  ruined. 

It  being  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  upon  card 
money  alone,  Begon,  the  Intendant  at  that  time,  having  per- 
suaded the  people  to  accept  half  the  face  value  of  their  cards, 
proposed  this  to  the  French  Court  in  1713.  The  proposal  was 
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discussed  and  adopted  by  arret  in  1714.  The  amount  of  card 
money  outstanding  being  taken  at  1,600,000  1.,  800,000  1.  were 
to  be  paid  in  five  yearly  instalments  of  160,000  1.  each,  begining 
in  March,  1715. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  bills  to  the  amount  of 
160,000  1.  arrived  in  France  in  January,  1715.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  the  treasurer  and  promptly  accepted,  but  when  they 
fell  due  could  not  be  paid.  The  importunity  of  the  French  mer- 
chants holding  the  bills,  being  great,  the  treasurer  put  them  off 
till  June  and  July  with  what  were  practically  exchequer  bills. 
But  when  these  were  due  they  could  be  cashed  only  at  a  discount 
of  60  per  cent.  They  then  went  to  the  minister,  who  referred 
them  to  the  King's  secretary,  but  there,  too,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  had.  Finally  they  obtained  orders  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
extraordinary  war  funds,  and  from  him  they  managed  to  extract 
33,000  1.  out  of  160,000  1. 

Bills  for  1716  had  also  been  drawn  at  the  same  time.  But 
when  the  fate  of  those  presented  in  1715  became  known  in  Can- 
ada the  people  preferred  to  keep  their  cards,  which  were  even 
yet  of  some  value  at  home,  consequently  very  few  were  offered 
for  the  instalment  of  1717. 

The  letters  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  Company  for  the 
beaver  exported,  having  been  faithfully  paid  up  to  this  time,  the 
colony  was  saved  from  complete  ruin,  although  a  panic  was 
caused  by  the  reported  financial  embarrassment  and  disolution 
of  the  Company. 

Finally  the  whole  subject  of  the  card  money  was  referred  to 
the  Council  of  Marine  for  examination  and  recommendation. 
The  Council  reported  April  i2th,  1717,  recommending  the  calling 
in  and  abolishing  of  the  card  money.  The  redemption  should 
take  place  on  the  basis  of  one-half  its  face  value,  as  already  pro- 
posed, that  being  also  the  valuation  at  which  it  was  circulating 
in  the  colony.  As  their  plan  could  not  be  put  in  operation  that 
year,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  the  cards  to  be  issued  as  usual,  but 
for  the  last  time.  The  details  of  their  plan  of  redemption  were 
too  elaborate  and  theoretical  to  be  worked,  and  a  simpler  one 
was  adopted.  It  was  also  pointed  out  by  the  council  that,  inas- 
much as  the  card  money  was  required  by  law  to  be  taken  at  its 
face  value,  instead  of  actually  passing  for  one  half  its  face 
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value,  the  price  of  everything  was  doubled.  But  all  debts, 
salaries  and  fixed  charges  were  paid  in  cards  at  their  face  value, 
which  was  manifestly  unjust  ;  hence  it  was  recommended  that 
the  cards  be  reduced  by  law  to  one  half  their  face  value.  They 
also  advised  the  complete  abolition  of  the  distinction  between 
"  money  of  France  "  and  "  money  of  the  country,"  all  money 
to  have  the  same  value  in  Canada  as  in  France. 

The  King  accepted  the  advice  of  the  council  in  principle. 
The  final  plan  for  the  winding  up  of  the  card  money  system  is 
given  in  the  "Declaration  of  the  King"  dated  July  5th,  1717,  the 
leading  items  of  which  are  as  follows.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  last  six  months  of  1716,  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1717  the  last  issue  of  card  money  will  be  made.  All  the 
card  money,  old  and  new,  is  to  pass  for  one-half  its  face 
value  ;  thus  a  card  for  4!.  will  pass  for  2!.  money  of  the 
country,  or  il.  los.  money  of  France.  All  the  card 
money  must  be  presented  to  the  agent  of  Sr.  Gaudion, 
treasurer-general  of  the  Marine.  That  presented  before  the 
departure  of  the  vessels  this  year  will  be  redeemed  in 
letters  of  exchange,  payable  one  third  on  the  first  of  March, 
1718,  one-third  on  the  first  of  March,  1719,  and  the  other  third 
on  the  first  of  March,  1720.  Letters  of  exchange  will  not  be 
given  for  less  than  100  1.  The  smaller  sums  were  apparently 
to  be  paid  off  in  cash.  The  remainder  of  the  cards  were  to  be 
presented  in  1718  to  be  redeemed  in  1719  and  1720.  After  the 
departure  of  the  vessels  in  1718  all  money  not  presented  will 
have  neither  value  nor  currency.  From  the  publication  of  this 
edict  the  distinction  between  money  of  the  country  and  money 
of  France  shall  cease,  all  further  contracts  and  transactions  to 
be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the  money  of  France,  which  shall 
also  be  the  money  of  Canada.  All  debts  and  contracts  made 
previously  to  this  time  shall  be  payable  in  French  money,  with 
a  deduction  of  one  fourth,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
Canadian  and  French  money.  This  latter  clause  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  statement  that  15  1.  money  of  France,  being 
increased  by  one  third,  became  20  1.  money  of  Canada,  which, 
being  reduced  by  one  fourth,  became  once  more  15  1.  money  of 
France. 

In  accordance  with  this  edict,  the  greater  part  of  the  card 
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money  was  brought  in  and  letters  of  exchange  issued.  A  com- 
plete statement  was  sent  to  France  giving  the  name  of  each 
person  to  whom  the  exchanges  were  payable — 586  in  all — with 
the  amounts  due  to  each  in  1718-19-20.  The  total  sum  drawn 
in  letters  of  exchange  was  359,696  1.  as.,  redeeming  cards  to  the 
face  value  of  959,189  1.  12  s.  in  money  of  the  country. 

On  the  2ist  of  March  the  King  ordained  that  those  who 
had  contracted  debts  since  1714,  when  the  value  of  the  card 
money  fell  to  one  half  in  consequence  of  being  redeemed  at  one 
half  its  face  value,  should  be  permitted  to  pay  their  debts,  on 
the  basis  of  one  half  their  value,  in  letters  of  exchange  on  the 
treasurer,  M.  Gaudion. 

The  vessels  from  France  were  anxiously  awaited  in  Canada 
in  1718,  as  those  interested  in  the  card  money  were  eager  to 
know  whether  the  exchanges  due  that  year  had  been  paid,  or 
whether  the  promises  of  the  court  were  broken  again.  On 
October  4th  the  Governor  and  Intendant  write  to  say  that  they 
have  not  yet  received  word  of  the  payment,  and  the  merchants 
are  in  great  suspense.  They  have  assured  them,  however,  that 
the  bills  were  paid  when  due.  By  the  24th  of  October  they  are 
beginning  to  despair  of  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  which  weie  to 
bring  them  the  money  and  stores  for  the  next  year,  and  take 
back  the  exchanges  for  the  last  card  money.  They  say  that 
most  of  the  specie  which  came  out  the  year  before  has  returned 
to  France,  and  the  colony  is  so  nearly  without  money  that  trade 
is  at  a  standstill.  If  the  vessels  do  not  appear  before  the  end 
of  the  month  they  will  have  to  suspend  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  card  money  and  resort  to  it  again.  The  vessels  not 
arriving,  the  Governor  and  Intendant  passed  an  ordinance 
suspending  the  law.  In  the  meantime  the  King  had  issued  an 
ordinance,  on  July  I2th,  extending  the  time  for  receiving  the 
card  money  until  the  departure  of  the  vessels  in  1719. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  hitch  in  the  operations. 
All  local  circulation  of  the  cards  ceased  in  1719,  and  in  the 
dispatches  of  1721  we  hear  the  last  of  the  Canadian  card 
money  of  the  first  period. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  related  with  reference  to 
this  first  experience  with  the  card  money,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  was  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  the  army  bills  issued 
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in  Canada  by  the  British  Government  during  the  war  of  1812  15. 
Had  the  exchanges  drawn  for  the  cards  been  promptly  paid,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  army  blils,  they  could  not  have  affected  disas- 
trously the  currency  of  the  country,  for  only  a  temporary  over- 
issue would  have  been  possible.  An  increase  in  the  amount 
issued  would  have  meant  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
government,  which  in  turn  would  have  meant  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  and  labor,  and  this  would  have  involved  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  import  of  French  goods,  which  would 
draw  off,  in  return  for  letters  of  exchange,  the  greater  part  of  the 
extra  issue  of  card  money.  As  the  trade  of  the  colony  might  be 
enlarged  in  this  way,  an  increasing  quantity  of  the  cards  would 
have  remained  in  circulation  to  act  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

It  was  not  the  quantity  of  cards  issued  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  trade  of  the  colony  that  led  to  their  depreciation, 
but  simply  the  inability  of  the  government  to  redeem  the  surplus 
not  required  as  a  circulating  medium.  Had  the  amount  of  card 
money  issued  not  exceeded  the  needs  of  the  country  for  a  cur- 
rency, they  would  not  have  fallen  in  value,  whether  the  home 
government  could  have  redeemed  them  or  not.  The  need  for 
them  as  currency  would  have  prevented  a  call  for  their  redemption. 

Thus  the  card  money,  like  the  army  bills,  though  issued 
simply  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  authorities  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  yet,  once  issued,  discharged  two  totally 
different  functions :  first,  as  a  currency  or  local  medium  of 
exchange  ;  secondly,  as  orders  on  France  for  supplies.  The 
first,  however,  was  simply  incidental.  Further,  as  the  cards 
were  issued  only  when  the  government  was  in  straits,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  recognized  methods  of  supply,  the  real  currency 
function  of  the  cards  never  had  an  opportunity  to  be  recognized 
during  this  first  period.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  period, 
however,  this  feature  was  strongly  brought  out,  as  will  appear 
from  the  facts  to  be  related  in  the  next  paper. 

Other  aspects  of  the  card  money  as  they  appeared  to  the  philo- 
sophic observer  of  that  time,  are  admirably  stated  in  a  memoir 
on  the  subject,  bearing  date  1711.  It  contains  a  shrewd  apology 
for  the  card  money,  written  from  the  imperial  point  of  view. 

It  is  stated  that  nothing  but  card  money  is  to  be  found  in 
Canada.  This  the  writer  regards  as  very  fortunate  for  France, 
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which  would  otherwise  have  to  supply  the  colony  with  about 
100,000  ecus  yearly,  which  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for 
the  French  treasury  at  the  time.  Of  course  much  of  it  would 
return  to  France  in  payment  for  goods,  but  a  great  part  would 
also  go  to  the  New  England  colonies,  whereas  card  money 
could  not  be  sent  there.  This  was  very  true,  and  it  was  equally 
true  that  little  Spanish  coin  was  now  coming  to  Canada  from 
the  New  England  colonies,  as  they  too  were  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  paper  money  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  other  virtues  of 
the  card  money,  according  to  the  memoir,  was  that  it  avoided 
the  risk  of  loss  by  transport,  and  the  loss  of  money,  as  the 
writer  feelingly  remarks,  is  the  worst  of  losses. 

Again,  it  is  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  render 
his  subjects  submissive,  and  to  attach  them  to  his  person.  This 
the  card  money  does  by  making  all  its  value  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  King  as  to  its  redemption.  This  idea,  in  a  very 
similar  form,  was  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England 
then  recently  established. 

Further,  the  card  money  enables  the  mother  country  to  com- 
pletely monopolize  all  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Canadian 
colony,  and  this  is  the  height  of  good  policy. 

As  to  its  drawbacks  :  The  first  is  the  danger  of  counter- 
feiting, both  in  Canada  and  from  France.  The  remedy  proposed 
is  to  call  in  the  money  each  year  to  be  redeemed  in  letters  of 
exchange,  and  then  issue  new  cards  with  different  stamps  after 
the  departure  of  the  last  vessels.  These  suggestions  were  after- 
wards partially  adopted,  though  the  stamps  were  not  changed 
every  year.  The  writer  admits  that  at  present  and  for  some 
time  past,  the  letters  of  exchange  drawn  for  the  cards  have  not 
been  very  well  redeemed  ;  but  it  is  only  proper  that  the  colony 
should  suffer  something  for  the  mother  country  from  which  it 
derives  all  its  benefits. 

Throughout,  the  memoir  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
mercantile  and  colonial  policy  of  the  time. 

The  next  paper  will  deal  with  the  conditions  leading  up  to 
the  second  issue  of  the  card  money,  and  the  course  which  it  ran. 

ADAM  SHORTT 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY.  Kingston 
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III.    SECOND  PERIOD    OF  THE  CARD  MONEY* 

IT  was  unfortunate  for  Canada  that  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  the  card  money,  and  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency, 
should  have  coincided  with  the  inflating  of  Law's  Mississippi 
bubble.  The  Company  of  the  Occident,  as  was  the  name  of 
this  airy  structure,  obtained,  among  other  rights  and  privileges, 
a  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  beaver  trade,  and  a  lease  of  the 
French  mint  for  nine  years  from  1719. 

French  currency  and  finance  were  found  to  be  in  a  very 
disordered  condition  when  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  permitted  attention  to  be  drawn  to  them.  Their 
reconstruction  had  been  entrusted  to  the  famous  John  Law,  a 
man  of  genius  in  many  respects,  whose  chief  misfortune  was 
the  phenomenal  success  which  attended  his  efforts.  Like  a 
cloud-burst  after  a  drought,  his  projects  swept  everything 
before  them,  completing  the  ruin  which  they  were  intended  to 
mitigate,  and  themselves  being  carried  to  destruction  in  the 
flood  which  they  had  precipitated. 

Just  when  Canada  was  being  purged  of  its  paper  currency 
France  itself  was  being  deluged  with  it  through  Law's  national 
bank.  By  1719  everything  in  France  was  afloat  on  paper. 
Values,  prices,  rates  of  exchange,  monetary  standards,  all  were 
dancing  gaily  without  anchor  on  a  very  tidal  wave  of  pros- 
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perity.  With  every  one  lending  a  helping  hand,  the  breakers 
were  soon  in  sight.  Then  the  Government  ran  wildly  about 
issuing  edicts  and  ordinances,  repealing  them  and  issuing  others, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  casting  some  anchor  that  would  hold  in  the 
midst  of  drifting  chaos. 

The  people  of  Canada,  away  on  the  outskirts  of  this  com- 
motion, were  almost  reduced  to  barter  by  the  wiping  out  of 
their  paper  money  before  a  sufficient  substitute  had  been  pro- 
vided. Nevertheless  they  found  themselves  bewildered  with  a 
series  of  regulations  about  money  and  prices,  sent  over  from 
France  with  the  yearly  supplies,  the  latter  none  too  liberal. 

Thus  a  royal  edict  of  May  7th,  1719,  declares  that  the  king 
has  issued  a  new  gold  coinage,  the  louis  d'or  being  fixed  at  35!., 
and  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  receive  or  pay  it  out  at  any 
other  rate.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail.  Forces  much 
stronger  than  royal  edicts,  the  necessities  of  trade  namely, 
were  regulating  values,  and,  in  consequence,  sending  specie  to 
a  high  premium. 

Under  Law's  management  of  the  mint  several  changes  in 
the  rating  of  the  coins  took  place  during  1719-20.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1720,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  fix  money  values  and 
cheapen  provisions.  A  new  issue  was  made,  of  which  the  louis 
d'or  was  to  pass  for  54!. ,  and  the  louis  d'argent  or  ^cu  for  9!., 
and  the  other  gold  and  silver  coins  in  proportion.  From  Dec. 
ist  these  rates  were  to  be  reduced  to  45!.  and  7!.  IDS.,  respect- 
ively, and  after  Jan.  ist,  1721,  they  were  to  be  still  further 
reduced  to  33!.  and  61.  respectively.  Special  rates  were  pre- 
scribed for  the  old  coins  till  they  could  be  returned  to  the  mint. 
But  before  the  end  of  1720  it  was  found  that  this  anchor  too 
was  dragging,  and  the  effort  to  stem  the  tide  was  given  up. 

By  this  time  the  flood  was  in  full  sweep,  and  Law's  vast 
edifice  was  rapidly  going  down  before  it.  In  Jan.,  1721,  his 
lease  of  the  mint  was  annulled,  but  nothing  could  be  done 
towards  a  permanent  reform  till  the  waters  had  subsided.  A 
beginning  was  made  in  1723,  and,  after  various  attempts,  some- 
thing stable  was  secured  in  1726,  when  an  extensive  recoinage 
was  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  20!.  for  the  louis  d'or  and  5!.  for 
the  ecu. 

To  what   extent,   it  may  be   asked,  did  these  rapid  and 
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extensive  changes  in  the  currency  of  France  affect  Canada  ? 
The  colony  had  two  points  of  contact  with  the  movement  of 
values  in  the  mother  country,  namely,  the  commercial  dealings 
of  the  country  with  French  merchants,  and  the  management  of 
the  Canadian  finances. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  French  commercial  system  did  not 
respond  to  every  attempt  to  fix  the  legal  rating  of  the  currency, 
hence  the  commercial  exchanges  between  Canada  and  France 
followed  the  range  of  market  values  and  not  the  edicts  of  the 
Court.  In  Canada,  again,  business  was  not  done  on  a  very 
close  margin,  and,  though  trade  with  France  might  be  somewhat 
hampered,  yet  the  fluctuations  in  values  would  not  be  rapidly 
or  strongly  felt  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  finances,  the  matter  was 
different.  The  funds  sent  out  on  the  king's  account  were 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  whatever  happened  to  be  the  legal 
standard  of  values  at  the  time,  which  was  usually  some- 
thing else  before  the  payments  were  actually  made  in  Canada, 
the  result  being  to  greatly  complicate  the  bookkeeping  in  con- 
nection with  the  colonial  finances.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  was  sent  out  in  1720,  consisting  chiefly  of 
crowns  (louis  d'argents  or  dcus)  rated  at  2!.  155.,  but  in  Jan., 
1720,  they  had  been  reduced  to  2!.,  which  caused  a  shrinkage 
in  the  colonial  appropriation  to  the  extent  of  17,952!.  155.  But 
again,  on  July  3Oth,  the  same  coin  was  increased  to  4!.,  of 
which,  however,  prompt  notice  did  not  reach  Canada,  and  the 
coins  being  paid  out  on  the  basis  of  2!.,  great  loss  resulted, 
which  the  colony  asked  the  king  to  bear. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  specie  being  scarce  in 
France  itself,  and  in  consequence  running  to  a  high  premium, 
as  little  coin  as  possible  would  be  sent  to  Canada.  As  the 
balance  of  trade  was  against  Canada,  the  Canadian  merchants 
in  making  their  remittances  would  find  the  premium  on  specie 
a  strong  inducement  to  send  it  as  long  as  they  could  get  it. 
Hence  what  funds  were  sent  out  by  the  king,  or  brought  by  the 
company  to  purchase  furs,  as  required  by  their  charter,  would 
immediately  return  to  France.  The  colony  was  thus  deprived 
of  the  necessary  medium  of  exchange. 

The  function  of  a  medium  of  exchange  is,  of  course,  quite 
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different  from  that  of  a   means   of  settling  international  trade 
balances.     If  the  colony  had  a   medium   which   could   not  be 
used  for  the  settlement  of  trade  balances  it  would  be  left   to  do 
its  work  regardless  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.     It  was 
a  vague  appreciation  of  this  idea  that  led  to  the  periodical  revi- 
val of  the  proposal  to  issue  a  special  coinage  for  Canada  or  the 
other  colonies.     It  had  also  led  to  the  extra  rating  of  one-fourth 
on  the  French  currency  in  Canada,   which,  though  it   had  pre- 
vailed so  long,  had  availed  nothing  when  once  Canadian  values 
had  made  corresponding  adjustment.     None  of  the  advocates 
of  a  separate  coinage  for  Canada  really  understood  the  nature 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  currency,  the  foreign  exchanges, 
and  the  finances  of  the  colony.     The  fact  was  that   this  three- 
cornered  connection  presented  an  economic  problem  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution  than  any  hitherto  met  with  in  French  experi- 
ence. 

Naturally  enough  the  condition  of  Canada  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  card  money,  which  had  acted  as  a  special  cur- 
rency for  the  country,  led  to  the  revival  of  the  idea  of  a  separate 
coinage.  The  proposal  first  took  shape,  however,  in  a  project 
for  supplying  the  colonies  with  copper  coin  through  the  agency 
of  the  Company  of  the  Occident,  a  project  which  was  more  par- 
ticularly connected  with  the  West  Indies,  though  including 
Canada  in  its  application. 

The  edict  giving  expression  to  the  purpose  provided  for  the 
issue  of  copper  coins  of  12  and  6  deniers.  It  was  published  in 
Dec.,  1716,  and  the  following  year  an  order  was  apparently  sent 
to  Quebec  and  the  other  American  colonies  to  have  the  edict 
registered  and  currency  given  to  the  coins.  The  copper,  how- 
ever, which  was  provided  for  their  manufacture,  turned  out  to 
be  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  the  process  of  minting  them  was 
suspended,  and  in  the  subsequent  rush  of  events  the  matter 
was  forgotten.  In  1721  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  which  had 
absorbed  the  Company  of  the  Occident,  revived  the  project. 
Having  obtained  suitable  copper  from  Sweden,  they  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  mint  it  for  them,  and  give  it  the  necessary  legal 
status.  Accordingly,  an  edict  was  issued  in  June,  1721,  provid- 
ing for  the  minting  at  Bordeaux,  Rochelleand  Nantes  of  150,000 
marcs  of  copper  in  pieces  of  20,  40  and  80  to  the  marc.  They 
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were  to  be  current  in  the  Americas  and  in  the  other  French 
possessions  outside  of  Europe.  Their  values  were  fixed  at  18, 
9,  and  4^  deniers.  In  the  end  only  the  9  denier  piece  was  struck, 
and  that  only  at  Rochelle. 

In  1722  the  Company  of  the  Indies  sent  20,000!.  worth  of 
this  copper  money  to  their  agent  in  Canada  to  put  into  circula- 
tion in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  furs.  But  the  Cana- 
dians objected  to  receiving  it,  alleging  as  an  excuse  that  the 
edict  of  the  king  had  not  been  registered  in  the  Superior 
Council.  The  company  made  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Marine 
to  have  instructions  sent  to  Canada  to  register  the  edict.  This 
was  done,  but  with  the  proviso  that  no  one  should  be  required 
to  take  more  than  one-sixth  of  any  cash  payment  in  copper,  as 
was  the  rule  in  France.  The  governor  and  intendant  informed 
the  minister  that  they  did  not  expect  the  money  to  circulate,  as 
it  was  not  customary  in  Canada  to  make  payments  in  copper. 
The  people,  they  say,  find  it  clumsy  on  account  of  its  weight,  and 
object  to  these  coins  in  particular,  because  they  are  highly  over- 
rated, and  because  they  will  not  circulate  beyond  the  colony. 
When  the  company  tried  to  force  the  circulation,  the  merch- 
ants steadily  refused  to  take  more  than  one-sixth  in  copper,  and 
as  the  company  had  not  the  necessary  silver  to  complete  the 
payments,  it  had  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  pay  in  bills  of 
exchange.  Only  306!.  155.  had  been  got  into  circulation. 

It  was  afterwards  proposed  to  get  the  government  to  take 
over  the  rest  of  the  copper,  and  pay  it  out  along  with  its  cash 
payments.  Apparently  the  minister  had  received  such  a  pro- 
posal, and  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  Canadian  authorities. 
The  following  year,  1724,  the  governor  and  intendant  report 
that  after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  they  are  sure  that  there  is  no  use  to  attempt  its 
issue.  There  is  no  need  in  the  colony,  they  say,  for  any  coin 
below  the  sol  marquez.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  do 
with  it  but  send  it  back  to  France,  for  so  long  as  it  remains  here 
it  makes  the  people  uneasy.  It  was  finally  returned  to  Rochelle 
in  1726. 

Since  these  copper  coins  circulated  freely  in  Louisiana  and 
the  West  Indies,  as  they  would  certainly  have  circulated  in 
Canada  also  in  the  period  before  the  card  money,  it  is  quite 
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evident  that  their  failure  to  pass  now  was  entirely  due  to  the 
new  monetary  habits  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  prevailing  use 
of  card  money  for  a  generation.  The  abundance  and  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  cards  necessarily  raised  prices,  and  led  to  an 
almost  total  disuse  of  fractional  denominations  either  as  cur- 
rency or  as  a  value  counter.  Hence  even  when  specie  payment 
was  restored,  the  people  in  their  valuations  had  no  place  for 
anything  less  than  the  sol. 

When  the  distinction  between  money  of  Canada  and 
money  of  France  was  abolished  by  the  declaration  of  the  king 
of  July  5th,  1717,  some  difficulty  resulted  in  fulfilling  contracts 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  money  of  Canada.  As,  however, 
from  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time,  there 
could  not  have  been  many  contracts  in  force,  beyond  the  narrow 
range  of  the  commercial  element  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and 
Montreal,  who  could  readily  understand  and  apply  the  law,  the 
difficulty  in  this  respect  could  not  have  been  very  great.  In  one 
direction,  however,  contracts  were  very  general  and  of  long 
duration,  in  the  direction,  namely,  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
common  people  held  their  lands.  As  time  passed  a  number  o^ 
disputes  arose  as  to  whether  the  land  holders  were  entitled  to 
the  reduction  of  one-fourth  on  the  contracts  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  money  of  Canada.  Several  decisions  were  given  by  the 
Canadian  courts,  but  without  complete  satisfaction.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  for  the  authorities  in  France  to  attempt  to 
settle  the  matter,  which  they  undertook  to  do  in  the  "  Declara- 
tion in  interpretation  of  that  of  5th  July,  1717,  on  the  subject 
of  the  card  money  of  Canada,"  dated  25th  March,  1730.  This 
reverses  several  of  the  Canadian  decisions,  and  declares  that  in 
the  case  of  all  feudal  dues  and  other  contracts  made  before 
the  registering  of  the  declaration  of  1717,  and  where  there  is  no 
stipulation  for  payment  in  money  of  France,  or  money  tournois 
or  parisis,  the  contract  shall  be  paid  in  the  money  of  France, 
with  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  from  the  amount  stipulated  in 
money  of  Canada. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Canadian 
treasury  in  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  bewildering  changes  in 
the  rating  of  the  French  coinage.  This  continued  till  about 
1727-28,  when  conditions  became  somewhat  more  stable.  A 
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return  of  the  specie  in  the  treasury  at  Quebec,  derived  from  the 
duties  on  liquors,  dated  2nd  Sept.,  1726,  shows  that  a  separate 
account  had  to  be  kept  of  the  coins  of  different  issues,  owing  to 
their  different  values,  and  also  another  account,  stating  the 
increase  or  decrease  on  each  class  of  coins,  owing  to  the  latest 
edict  altering  the  rating  of  the  currency  after  the  duty  had 
been  paid.  In  this  report  the  issues  represented  range  from 
1642  to  1725,  and  amount  altogether  to  3,000!.  But,  since 
collecting,  an  edict  had  raised  their  value  by  156!.  8s.  iod.,  of 
which  the  treasury  would  have  the  benefit  unless  rates  fell 
again  before  the  money  was  paid  out.  This  is  merely  a  sample  of 
the  intricacies  of  Canadian  finance  at  that  period,  owing  to  the 
unstable  condition  of  the  money  standards. 

While  France  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous 
war  and  the  collapse  of  a  financial  and  commercial  boom,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  trade  languished,  and  hard  times 
prevailed  throughout  the  empire. 

After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  rivalry  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  colonies  in  America  was  sharper  than  ever. 
The  French  were  endeavoring,  by  an  aggressive  and  industrious 
diplomacy,  and  a  series  of  most  ingenious  interpretations  of  the 
important  clauses  of  the  treaty,  to  minimize  the  English  suc- 
cesses and  to  recover,  during  the  interval  of  nominal  peace, 
what  had  been  lost  during  the  last  war. 

The  western  trade  movement,  accompanied  by  advancing 
outposts  and  unstable  Indian  alliances,  steadily  contributed 
fresh  causes  for  dispute.  France  managed  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  her  Louisiana  colony  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  the  Canadian  territory  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes.  She  then  pressed  east  and  south  upon  the 
advancing  English  settlements. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  French  and 
English  methods  of  expansion.  The  French  simply  over-ran 
the  country ;  the  English  settled  as  they  went.  Consequently, 
almost  everywhere  the  French  had  the  prior  claim  of  discovery, 
almost  nowhere  had  they  a  claim  of  settlement.  By  the  policy 
which  they  adopted  the  French  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
purely  negative  work  of  checking  the  expansion  of  the  English, 
sacrificing  to  this  their  own  opportunities  of  development. 
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The  effort  required  in  grasping  and  attempting  to  hold  such 
a  vast  range  of  frontier  entailed  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  energy 
of  the  Canadian  settlers,  and  a  great  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government.  While  the  home  country  was  recovering 
from  her  financial  exhaustion,  more  was  required  to  be  done  in 
Canada  than  could  well  be  paid  for  by  France,  hence  the  Cana- 
dian treasury  was  chronically  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  meal 
barrel. 

The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  governor  in  1727,  complains 
that  the  intendant  M.  Dupuy  has  so  many  commissions  to  exe- 
cute for  the  king,  that  no  one  knows  where  he  is  to  get  the 
money,  and  the  colony  is  in  danger  of  finding  itself  quite  with- 
out currency.  The  officers  and  soldiers  are  often  in  straits  for 
their  pay,  and  he  hopes  that  the  king  will  make  a  separate  fund 
for  paying  the  officers  and  troops,  which  the  intendant  cannot 
apply  to  other  uses. 

Unaware,  like  his  predecessors,  of  the  reasons  for  the 
draining  away  of  the  colonial  currency,  he  falls  back  upon  the 
usual  proposal  in  such  cases,  namely,  to  artificially  prevent  the 
export  of  money.  To  him,  as  to  others,  the  simplest  expedient 
appeared  to  be  the  supplying  of  the  colony  with  a  special 
money  not  current  elsewhere.  His  particular  plan  is  to  have 
the  king  issue  a  separate  coinage  for  Canada,  and  to  use  this  in 
making  payments  from  the  colonial  treasury.  And  since  the 
Company  of  the  Indies  is  obliged  by  its  charter  to  pay  cash  for 
the  beaver,  there  might  be  sent  out  annually  200,000  fr.  for 
several  years,  to  be  given  to  the  company  with  which  to  make 
its  payments.  Obviously  this  was  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
pany in  exchange  for  regular  money,  paid  over  to  the  govern- 
ment in  France.  In  this  way,  it  was  said,  the  whole  currency 
of  the  colony  would  come  to  consist  of  the  special  issue,  which, 
being  of  value  only  in  Canada,  could  not  be  sent  abroad,  while 
all  over-sea  payments  would  have  to  be  made  in  letters  of 
exchange.  The  governor  seems  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
reflection  that  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  under- 
taking the  risk  and  expense  of  sending  specie  abroad  if  the 
colony  had  anything  to  its  credit  there  upon  which  to  draw 
letters  of  exchange. 

During  the  same  month  the  intendant  makes  his  proposal 
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for  preventing  the  export  of  specie.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
governor's  scheme,  the  basis  of  his  proposal  is  nowise  new, 
being  no  other  than  the  long  used  method  of  increasing  by  one 
fourth  in  Canada  the  ordinary  money  of  France.  He  admits 
that  when  formerly  in  force,  this  arrangement  was  of  no  avail, 
because  prices  in  Canada  simply  increased  in  like  proportion. 
The  novel  feature  in  his  plan  is  that  this  should  be  prevented  by 
the  king  and  the  company  providing  goods  at  the  same  rates  as 
before,  and  trusting  to  make  up  for  the  loss  on  the  money  by 
the  corresponding  advantage  which  they  would  have  in  making 
payments  in  the  country. 

It  were  hard  to  tell  which  scheme  shows  the  more  trusting 
confidence,  or  charming  simplicity. 

In  a  despatch  of  the  same  autumn,  combining  the  views  of 
both  governor  and  intendant,  it  is  indicated  that  they  would  be 
thankful  to  have  the  Company  of  the  Indies  send  out  their 
copper  again  in  the  shape  of  suitable  coin,  and  they  hope  that 
the  company  will  be  strictly  held  to  the  requirement  of  their 
charter  to  pay  for  the  furs  in  ready  money.  Lately,  it  appears, 
the  company  had  been  making  nearly  all  their  payments  in  bills 
of  exchange.  Under  the  circumstances,  these  were  better  for 
the  colony  than  money. 

In  making  his  report  on  the  finances  of  the  country  for  the 
same  year,  the  intendant  closes  with  the  plea  that  the  minister 
will  see  from  his  report  how  much  the  colony  will  be  in  need  of 
money  for  the  coming  year.  He  has  referred  to  the  want  of 
money  in  other  despatches,  but  now  he  urges  it  more  strongly 
than  ever. 

Money  had  indeed  become  so  scarce  that  ordinary  exchange 
was  greatly  hampered.  As  a  consequence,  the  expedient  most 
naturally  suggested  by  the  circumstances  and  the  former 
experience  of  the  country,  was  resorted  to.  Private  individuals 
began  to  issue  notes  or  bons  on  their  own  account,  and  the 
needs  of  trade  soon  extended  their  circulation.  Probably  the 
first  notes  appeared  shortly  after  the  recall  of  the  card  money. 
The  first  mention  of  them  which  I  have  found  is  in  a  despatch 
of  the  governor  and  intendant  in  Nov.,  1728,  where  they  are 
referred  to  as  already  extensively  used,  and  beginning  to  show 
their  evil  effects  through  failure  in  redemption.  It  is  interest- 
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ing  to  find  that  the  French  Canadians  had  become  acquainted 
with  private  notes  at  so  early  a  date. 

The  same  document  states  that  the  people  have  made 
representations  to  the  Canadian  authorities,  praying  for  the 
reintroduction  of  the  card  money,  on  the  original  plan  of  redeem- 
ing it  each  year,  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  France. 

Finding  that  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  were 
thus  anxious  for  another  issue  of  the  card  money,  and  recog- 
nizing in  it  a  very  considerable  profit  to  the  treasury,  the  king 
yielded  to  the  request.  The  necessary  authority  was  conveyed 
in  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  dated  March  2nd,  1729.  The  pre- 
amble to  this  ordinance  briefly  states  the  situation,  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  money  taken  out  to  Canada  returns  each  year, 
leaving  the  country  without  currency.  And  since  the  people 
of  Canada  of  all  classes  have  expressed  their  desire  to  have  the 
card  money  restored,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  which  are 
enumerated,  therefore  the  king  makes  an  ordinance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  features.  There  shall  be  made 
400,000!.  of  card  money,  of  24!.,  12!.,  61.,  3!.,  il.,  ios.,  155., 
and  75.  6d.  The  cards  are  to  be  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the 
king,  and  written  and  signed  by  the  Controller  of  the  Marine  at 
Quebec.  The  cards  of  24,  12,  6  and  3  livres  are  to  be  signed 
also  by  the  governor  and  the  intendant  or  commissary-general 
of  the  country.  The  smaller  cards  are  only  to  be  initialed  by 
them.  The  cards  are  not  all  to  be  made  at  once,  but  at  differ- 
ent times  as  needed.  Special  regulations  are  made  to  safeguard 
their  preparation  and  issue,  and  on  no  account  are  they  to 
exceed  the  authorized  amount  of  400,000!.  They  are  to  circu- 
late in  the  colony  at  their  simple  face  value,  and  are  to  be 
received  at  the  king's  stores  in  Canada  for  powder  and  all  other 
merchandise  sold  at  those  stores.  They  will  also  be  received 
by  the  treasurer  in  return  for  letters  of  exchange  drawn  on  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Marine  in  France,  and  they  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  for  all  payments  in  the  colony. 

As  these  cards  were  to  be  prepared  and  issued  in  Canada, 
Hocquart,  the  new  intendant,  before  leaving  France  in  1729, 
purchased  2,000  packs,  52  in  each,  of  white  cards  of  two  quali- 
ties, with  which  to  prepare  the  card  money.  Unfortunately, 
however,  two-thirds  of  them  were  lost  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
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king's  vessel ;  hence  they  were  compelled  to  use  ordinary  cards, 
to  be  had  in  Canada,  for  a  part  of  the  issue. 

The  intendant  requests  that  the  following  year  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  2,000  packs  be  sent  out,  in  order  that  new  card  money 
may  be  prepared  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  counterfeit  that 
issued. 

The  proportions  of  the  various  denominations  of  the  cards 
to  be  sent  are  to  be  as  follows,  which  are  also  the  proportions 
of  those  issued  in  1729 : 

4,000  cards  of  24!.      making  96,000  livres 
10,000     "        "    12  "        120,000 

10,000     "       "     6  "         60,000 

10,000     "        "     3  "         30,000 

20,000     "        "      i   i  os.   "         30,000 
50,330    "        "          155.   "         37.747  i  os. 
70,004     "        "         7s.6d."         26,251   IDS. 


174.334  399,999 

On  these  he  asks  to  have  engraved  the  year  and  the  sum, 
with  the  names  of  the  controller,  the  governor  and  the  intend- 
ant. He  asks  also  for  three  new  stamps  (poin9ons) — on  one 
the  arms  of  the  king,  on  another  the  arms  of  the  governor,  and 
on  the  third  the  arms  of  the  intendant — in  order  that  they  may 
stamp  the  money  at  Quebec,  apparently  as  it  is  issued.  The 
stamps,  he  says,  should  be  difficult  to  counterfeit,  and  well 
engraved. 

In  the  report  of  Beauharnois  and  Hocquart,  Oct.  25,  1729, 
it  is  stated  that  of  the  first  issue,  which  was  then  being  made, 
63,337!.  los.  in  cards  had  already  been  prepared  and  handed 
over  to  the  treasurer  to  be  paid  out. 

The  remainder  of  this  report,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  other  documents  of  the  period,  is  of  special  interest, 
as  it  enables  us  to  understand  clearly  an  important  expedient  to 
which  the  Canadians  had  resorted  in  their  efforts  to  make 
exchanges. 

It  appears  that  each  year  from  1725  to  1729,  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Canadian  Government  had  exceeded  the 
receipts  of  the  colonial  treasury.  When  the  cash  was  all  gone 
the  expenses  were  met  by  what  were  known  in  English  finance 
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of  the  period  as  exchequer  bills,  but  were  known  in  Canada  as 
ordonnances  on  the  Treasury  of  the  Marine.  Theordonnances, 
however,  unlike  the  exchequer  bills,  did  not  bear  interest.  As 
these  could  not  be  cashed  until  the  treasury  was  replenished, 
and  as  the  persons  receiving  them,  being  either  military  officers, 
civil  servants,  or  contractors,  had  necessarily  many  payments 
to  make,  the  ordonnances  came  to  be  offered  and  accepted  in 
lieu  of  money.  Soon  they  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
business  centres,  being  welcomed  as  a  relief  from  the  dearth  of 
money,  and  much  safer  than  private  bons. 

The  circulation  of  the  ordonnances  naturally  quickened  the 
departure  of  what  specie  remained  in  circulation,  because  they 
represented  an  extra  demand  for  goods,  with  no  corresponding 
exports  to  balance  them,  hence  there  was  a  more  urgent  demand 
for  specie  to  meet  the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  One  special 
difficulty  was  met  with  in  using  these  ordonnances  as  currency. 
Like  ordinary  promissory  notes,  they  represented  values  of  con- 
siderable amounts  and  inconvenient  sums.  Some  one  bethought 
himself  of  going  to  the  official  to  whom  they  were  ultimately  to 
be  presented,  and  asking  him,  in  giving  his  receipts  for  them,  to 
break  them  up  into  smaller  and  more  convenient  amounts. 
This  he  agreed  to  do,  apparently  with  the  saction  of  the  intend- 
ant.  He  gave  small  notes  in  exchange  for  the  ordonnances, 
which,  according  to  the  intendant,  produced  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  trade. 

Here  we  have  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  first 
use  of  ordonnances  as  a  currency  in  Canada.  Although,  as 
money,  they  were  immediately  suppressed,  yet  in  a  short  time 
we  find  them  in  circulation  again.  It  was  this  instrument  of 
finance,  somewhat  modified  in  form  and  adapted  for  circulation, 
which  enabled  Bigot  and  his  associates  to  carry  on  their  system 
of  wholesale  corruption  and  embezzlement  which  contributed  to 
the  loss  of  the  colony,  the  ruin  of  the  French  treasury,  and  the 
transfer  of  Canada  to  England,  flooded  with  paper  money  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  discredit. 

How  many  of  the  notes  given  for  ordonnances  were  in  cir- 
culation in  1729  the  intendant  did  not  know,  but,  after  the 
departure  of  the  vessels,  he  intended  to  call  them  in  and  replace 
them  with  card  money. 
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The  Canadian  authorities  were  not  very  sure  whether  the 
sum  of  400,000!.  in  card  money  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  demands  of  the  fiscal  year  then  beginning.  In  case  it 
should  not,  they  ask  the  king  to  permit  them  to  issue  another 
ioo,oool.  of  card  money. 

The  king  had  evidently  expected  the  issue  of  the  card  money 
to  relieve  him  of  all  expenses  in  Canada  for  the  year  1729-30. 
He  had  accordingly  given  instructions  to  draw  no  bills  of 
exchange  on  France  in  1729. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  another  experiment  with  the  card  money.  The 
order  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in  the 
official  mind  of  the  period,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
money  and  the  principles  of  exchange  ?  The  card  money  might 
have  supplied  the  place  of  specie  in  the  internal  trade  of 
Canada,  but  it  could  not  purchase  supplies  from  abroad  other 
than  by  relieving  specie  from  circulation,  and  thereby  permitting 
it  to  be  exported.  But  the  Canadian  specie  had  already  been 
almost  entirely  exported,  hence  the  clamor  for  card  money  to 
meet  the  currency  famine ;  hence,  also,  the  resort  to  private  notes 
and  ordonnance  notes  for  the  means  of  exchange.  Bills  of 
exchange  were,  therefore,  of  as  great  necessity  as  ever  to  aid  in 
making  payments  in  France  for  the  imports  of  the  year. 

The  refusal  to  issue  bills  brought  dismay  to  the  colony.  It 
threw  discredit  on  the  card  money,  the  prices  in  which  began  to 
go  up  at  once,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  officials  whose  salaries 
were  paid  in  cards.  It  also  entirely  upset  the  arrangements 
of  the  holders  of  the  ordonnances,  or  the  notes  given  for  them, 
who  had  counted  on  converting  them  into  letters  of  exchange 
before  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  The  Canadian  authorities  did 
what  they  could  to  minimize  the  fears  and  disappointment  of 
the  people.  To  enable  them  to  restore  confidence,  they 
requested  the  king  to  permit  letters  of  exchange  to  be  drawn, 
the  following  year,  for  not  less  than  250,000!.,  the  exchanges 
given  to  each  person  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cards 
held  by  each. 

The  vessels  which  arrived  in  1730  brought  a  severe  repri- 
mand to  the  Canadian  authorities  for  permitting  the  circulation 
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of  small  notes  in  return  for  ordonnances.     By  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  called  in. 

When  these  and  other  outstanding  claims  had  been  pre- 
sented they  amounted  to  108,557!.  195.  lod.  The  card  money 
brought  in  for  conversion  into  bills  of  exchange  amounted  to 
167,791!.  2s.  6d.  Both  sums  together  made  267,349!.  2s.  4d. 
As  only  250,000!.  was  authorized  to  be  drawn  in  exchanges,  the 
balance  of  the  amount  presented  was  returned  to  the  holders  in 
the  shape  of  new  card  money.  This  transaction  completed,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  treasury  would  have  on  hand  not  more 
than  140,000!.  in  coin  or  beaver. 

This  amount,  as  the  intendant  points  out,  will  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  year,  and  he  foresees  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  issue  an  extra  100,000!.  or  150,000!.  in 
cards.  Now  that  confidence  in  the  cards  is  restored  by  the 
exchanges  drawn  that  year,  he  is  of  opinion  that  an  extra  issue 
to  the  extent  suggested  will  be  readily  taken,  without  any  risk 
to  their  credit.  An  alternative  proposal  is  to  permit  them  to 
draw  a  larger  amount  in  letters  of  exchange,  which  would  cause 
more  card  money  to  be  returned  to  the  treasury  to  be  used 
again. 

The  2,000  packs  of  new  cards  requested  by  the  intendant 
were  sent  out,  also  two  of  the  three  stamps  or  dies  asked  for. 
But  his  request  to  have  the  cards  printed  before  being  sent, 
instead  of  having  them  written  in  Canada,  had  not  been  met. 
The  intendant  complains  that  the  work  of  signing  so  many 
cards  is  most  tedious,  the  first  issue  having  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  for  the  past  year.  He  strongly  presses  his 
request  to  have  them  printed  next  time,  maintaining  that  they 
will  be  perfectly  safe.  What  reply  was  made  to  this  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  but,  from  the  fact  that  the  ordinance  of 
1733  provides  for  the  issue  of  an  extra  200,000!.  in  cards 
stamped  with  the  arms  of  the  king,  and  written  and  signed  only 
by  the  Controller  of  the  Marine  at  Quebec,  would  indicate  that, 
while  still  not  printed  in  France,  yet  the  governor  and  intend- 
ant were  relieved  from  the  labor  of  signing  each  card. 

In  replacing  the  old  issue  of  cards  by  a  new  one,  the 
cards  redeemed  in  letters  of  exchange  were  burned,  and  a  corre- 
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spending  amount  of  new  cards  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  in 
their  place. 

Once  confidence  in  the  cards  had  been  restored  they  were 
found  to  circulate  very  freely.  It  is  worth  observing,  also, 
that,  as  soon  as  their  conversion  into  bills  of  exchange  was 
assured,  specie  ceased  to  leave  the  country,  and  apparently 
began  to  accumulate  in  the  shape  of  savings  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  citizens. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Bills  of  exchange,  as 
a  form  of  remittance,  were  much  more  convenient  and  less 
costly,  counting  risks,  than  specie,  hence  importers  sought 
exchanges  in  preference  to  specie.  But  bills  of  exchange  were 
obtained  for  card  money,  hence  to  the  importing  merchants 
card  money  came  to  be  preferred  to  specie,  especially  towards 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Specie,  therefore,  as  it  came  to  the 
country,  tended  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  those  making  savings, 
while  the  card  money  remained  in  the  channels  of  commerce. 
At  this  period,  however,  there  were  not  many  avenues  through 
which  specie  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  Canada,  so  that  later 
on  savings  tended  to  be  made  in  cards  as  well,  their  credit 
being  good.  Had  the  card  money  been  issued  on  the  authority 
of  Canada,  instead  of  France,  or  had  it  not  been  convertible 
into  bills  of  exchange,  the  opposite  effect  would  have  been 
experienced,  the  cards  driving  out  instead  of  conserving  the 
specie.  These  features  wiil  receive  further  illustration,  chiefly 
on  the  negative  side,  under  later  and  altered  conditions. 

Meantime,  with  the  limited  issue  of  400,000!.  of  card 
money  there  was  always  a  competition  between  the  demand  for 
cards  with  which  to  obtain  exchanges,  and  the  need  for  cards  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  These  competing  demands  enhancing 
their  value,  a  third  demand  for  them  as  a  saving  fund,  just 
referred  to,  was  stimulated.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  rival 
claims,  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  cards  came  back  for 
redemption  in  exchanges.  As  the  French  government  was 
sending  little  specie  to  Canada,  permitting  exchanges  to  be 
drawn  instead,  the  Canadian  treasury  was  continually  in  straits 
for  ready  money,  and  was  forced  to  resort  to  ordonnances  in 
increasing  quantity.  Under  these  conditions  the  treasury  paper 
increased,  and  the  card  money  decreased  in  the  funds  brought 
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in  for  conversion  into  exchanges.  These  facts  plainly  indicated 
that  more  currency  was  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  treas- 
ury paper.  So  long  as  the  exchanges  were  promptly  paid  in 
France  there  was  no  occasion  for  specially  restricting  the  quan- 
tity of  card  money,  the  exchanges  affording  an  automatic  safety 
valve. 

As  matters  stood,  during  the  year  1731  the  intendant  found 
himself,  as  he  had  expected,  in  straits  for  ready  money,  and, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
issue  an  additional  6o,oool.  of  card  money.  For  this  presump- 
tion the  Canadian  authorities  were  again  severely  reprimanded- 
The  extra  cards,  however,  were  rapidly  absorbed,  being  actually 
far  from  meeting  the  need. 

When  the  time  came  for  drawing  bills  on  France  in  1731, 
only  136,489!.  QS.  8d.  were  presented  in  cards,  about  95,000!. 
more  being  treasury  paper.  When,  therefore,  the  6o,ocol.  of 
cards,  which  had  been  over-issued,  were  withdrawn  and  burned, 
the  intendant  was  left  with  only  about  75,000!.  in  the  treasury 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  coming  year.  If  he  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  issue  more  cards  the  intendant  wished  to  know 
how  he  was  to  meet  his  obligations.  For  the  present  he  was 
left  to  the  device  of  paying  with  ordonnances. 

At  this  time  letters  of  exchange  were  issued  at  Quebec  for 
the  expenses  of  Isle  Royale  (Cape  Breton),  and  Fort  Michilli- 
macinac,  the  distributing  centre  for  the  north-western  Indian 
posts,  but  these  accounts  were  kept  separately. 

The  fear  of  the  intendant  that  some  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
card  money  might  be  counterfeited  was  realized.  In  June, 
1731,  the  first  counterfeits  were  discovered.  The  increasing 
tendency  for  the  cards  to  pass  into  the  country  districts  made  it 
difficult  to  trace  the  false  money,  and  as  a  great  part  of  them 
no  longer  returned  for  redemption,  the  issue  of  the  cards  could 
not  be  readily  changed. 

The  lowest  denomination  of  the  card  money  was  75.  6d., 
which  allowed  of  a  considerable  demand  for  copper  sols  as 
small  change,  which  was  increased  by  the  greater  facility  for 
exchange  afforded  by  the  card  money.  In  1731  we  find  a 
special  request  made  to  the  home  government  to  send  out  the 
following  year  about  6,oool.  in  sols  marquez.  This  request 
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was  granted,  but  the  coins  sent  were  a  mixture  of  new  and  old, 
which  were  circulating  in  Canada  at  the  time  at  two  different 
rates,  the  new  at  2yd.  and  the  old  at  i8d.  In  France  they  were 
indiscriminately  rated  at  z^d.  or  23. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  Canadian  government,  September 
12,  1732,  they  were  all  rated  at  the  same  value  as  in  France. 
In  1734  a  second  instalment  of  6,oool.  worth  of  sols  marquez, 
or  two  sol  pieces,  were  received,  and  a  request  was  made  for  a 
similar  amount  to  be  sent  the  year  following. 

Before  October,  1732,  still  more  of  the  card  money  had 
leaked  away  from  the  commercial  centres  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  thus  the  governor  and  intendant  had  not  only  good 
ground  for  pleading  justification,  in  reply  to  the  reprimand  for 
the  over-issue  of  the  6o,oool.,  but  they  were  able  to  claim  that 
an  even  larger  issue  was  urgently  required.  This  year,  they 
say,  very  little  card  money  will  be  brought  in  for  conversion ;  it 
is  now  everywhere  regarded  as  equal  to  coined  money,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  work  almost  entirely  on  ordonnances  and 
treasury  receipts,  without  which  they  would  have  to  draw  for 
more  than  the  250,000!.  allowed  them.  It  would  be  much  better, 
they  think,  to  use  cards  instead  of  this  treasury  paper. 

The  treasury  paper,  up  to  this  time,  included  what  are 
named  in  the  documents,  "  ordonnances"  and  "  acquits."  The 
former  were  orders  on  the  treasury  given  in  discharge  of  claims 
on  the  government.  When  these  reached  the  treasury,  receipts 
(acquits)  were  given  for  them,  which  were  to  be  converted  into 
bills  of  exchange  just  before  the  last  vessels  sailed  for  France. 

From  1726  till  1729,  inclusive,  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment had  exceeded  the  actual  payments  made  from  appropria- 
tions, by  273,153!.  135.  3d.,  which  amount  was  represented 
chiefly  by  the  cards  and  partly  by  the  outstanding  treasury 
paper. 

The  continued  appeals  of  the  Canadian  authorities  at 
length  convinced  the  home  government  that  an  addition  to 
the  card  money  should  be  made.  Accordingly,  an  ordinance  of 
the  king  was  passed,  May  12, 1733,  providing  for  an  increase  of 
200,000!.  of  card  money.  The  preamble  to  the  ordinance 
recites  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the  former 
issue  of  400,000!.  Being  once  more  pressed  both  by  the 
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officials  and  the  merchants  of  the  country,  the  king  has 
recognized  the  need  for  an  extra  issue  to  meet  the  expanding 
exchanges  of  the  country,  and  accordingly  authorizes  this 
additional  amount.  The  new  cards  are  to  be  of  the  same 
denominations  as  the  others,  to  be  stamped  with  the  arms  of  the 
king,  and  to  be  written  and  signed  by  the  controller  of  the 
marine  at  Quebec. 

In  a  letter  from  the  intendant  Hocquart  to  the  minister, 
dated  October  10,  1734,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  another  feature 
introduced  into  the  Canadian  financial  system,  which  was  to 
prove  of  great  service  to  Bigot  and  his  friends. 

Hocquart  complains  that  he  is  losing  control  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  colony,  inasmuch  as  very  considerable  expenses 
are  incurred  by  other  officers  of  the  government  over  whom  he 
has  no  control,  but  for  whose  orders  on  the  treasury  bills  of 
exchange  have  to  be  drawn,  while  he  is  limited  in  his  total 
drawings  to  250,000!.  each  year. 

This  new  feature  was  incidental  to  the  Western  expansion 
of  the  French  power.  Where  work  was  being  carried  on  and 
Indians  bribed  in  regions  so  far  away  from  Quebec,  as  the 
territory  included  between  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
lakes,  it  had  become  necessary  to  permit  the  officers  in  charge 
to  incur  certain  expenses  in  the  king's  service  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  to  pay  for  them  by  giving  orders  on  the 
treasury  at  Quebec.  In  this  way  there  grew  up  an  independent 
claim,  very  difficult  to  control,  upon  the  limited  amount  of 
exchange  at  the  disposal  of  the  intendant.  How  Bigot  turned 
this  method  to  account  will  be  shown  later. 

The  Western  expansion,  besides  adding  to  the  king's  ex- 
penditure in  the  colony,  was  also  increasing  trade.  At  the 
same  time  the  commercial  interests  of  France  were  steadily 
recovering  from  the  disasters  of  the  bubble  period,  and  the  trade 
with  Canada  shared  in  the  revival. 

The  extra  200,000!.  in  cards  was  easily  absorbed,  and  still 
a  steady  increase  was  observed  in  the  use  of  treasury  paper  as 
currency.  The  reputation  of  the  card  money  was  so  firmly 
established  that  little  of  it  came  in  for  redemption.  The 
treasury  receipts  being  also  convertible  into  exchanges  shared 
the  same  confidence  as  the  cards,  among  the  merchants  at  least, 
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and  came  to  be  that  part  of  the  circulation  which  they  chiefly 
accumulated  with  a  view  to  conversion  into  bills  of  exchange. 

A  distinction,  in  credit,  had  now  appeared  between  the  two 
elements  of  the  treasury  paper.  The  ordonnances  becoming 
more  numerous,  and  hailing  from  distant  quarters,  were  not 
always  promptly  accepted  by  the  treasurer.  But  when  accepted 
and  receipts  issued  for  them  the  receipts  were  always  received  for 
exchanges.  Hocquart  says  in  1734,  ^at  when  drawing  bills  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  treasury  receipts  and  cards.  At 
the  same  time  the  intendant,  observing  that  the  receipts  had  a 
narrower  circulation  than  the  cards,  proposed  to  the  minister  a 
third  issue  of  the  card  money,  to  the  extent  of  120,000!.,  to  pay 
off  the  receipts,  and  thus  give  to  the  country  a  medium  of  wider 
range,  and  consequently  of  greater  usefulness.  This  plea,  how- 
ever, was  not  heeded  at  the  time. 

In  1735  we  get  a  glimpse  of  currency  and  exchange  aspects 
at  Montreal,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  places 
not  immediately  in  touch  with  the  colonial  treasury  at  Quebec. 

De  Beaucourt,  commandant  at  Montreal,  writing  to  the 
minister  in  that  year,  says  there  is  no  coined  money  at  Montreal, 
at  least  it  is  never  seen.  He  apparently  obtains  his  supply  of 
funds  but  once  a  year,  and  that  in  letters  of  exchange  brought 
up  from  Quebec.  These  he  is  obliged  to  sell  for  cards  and 
notes,  the  latter  issued  by  M  de  1'Evy  in  connection  with  the 
fortifications.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  for  a  time  after  this  the 
ordonnances  on  the  treasury  were  referred  to  as  notes  (billets). 
That  the  notes  did  not  enjoy  the  same  currency  as  the  cards  is 
evident,  for  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  notes  in 
exchange  for  the  services  of  which  he  stands  in  need.  Quite 
generally  he  says  prices  are  higher  in  paper  than  in  specie. 

The  amount  of  card  money  remaining  limited,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  increasing,  without  apparently  a 
corresponding  expansion  in  the  amount  of  exchanges  authorized 
to  be  drawn,  the  country  began  to  fill  up  with  treasury  paper, 
especially  the  unaccepted  notes  or  orders  on  the  treasury.  Thus 
governor  Beauharnois,  writing  to  the  minister  in  October,  1740, 
desires  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  great  quantity  of  notes  in 
circulation,  issued  partly  at  Montreal  and  partly  at  Quebec. 
As  the  governor  complained,  there  was  no  proper  check  on 
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these  issues.  In  most  places  of  issue  everything  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  commanding  officer,  or  some  other  single  individual 
appointed  to  look  after  supplies.  In  this  way  the  field  was 
being  prepared  for  Bigot,  who  is  not  to  be  accused  of  creating 
a  system  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  all  too  temptingly 
arranged  for  him. 

The  same  year,  1740,  de  Beaucourt,  again  writing  from 
Montreal,  complains  that  he  has  no  money,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  the  merchants,  not  having  time  to  go 
down  to  Quebec  to  get  letters  of  exchange.  As  they  refuse  to 
grant  letters  of  exchange  for  the  treasury  notes  which  he  has 
given,  he  finds  himself  completely  discredited. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  beginning  of  that  over-issue  of  treas- 
ury paper,  which  ultimately  destroyed  its  own  credit  and  that 
of  the  cards  as  well.  And  yet  throughout  the  second  period 
the  cards  were  penuriously  limited  in  amount  to  prevent  this 
very  danger.  The  reason  for  the  over-issue  was  that  the 
treasury  paper  in  its  origin  had  nothing  to  do  with  currency, 
but  was  simply  used  as  part  of  the  financial  machinery  of  the 
government.  Yet,  from  passing  into  circulation  by  reason  of 
the  small  supply  of  money,  and,  when  increased  in  amount, 
ceasing  to  be  freely  and  completely  converted  into  exchanges, 
it  produced  a  dropsical  condition  of  the  currency,  and  vitiated 
the  normal  function  of  the  card  money.  Meantime,  as  if  to 
emphasize  the  contrast,  a  temporary  improvement  took  place. 

About  1740  the  restriction  on  the  exchanges  drawn  on  the 
French  treasury,  hitherto  limited  to  250,000!.,  was  removed, 
and  the  amount  drawn  for  rapidly  increased  under  the  influence 
of  another  open  struggle  between  the  English  and  French 
colonies  in  America.  At  the  same  time  Canadian  trade  had 
reached  a  very  flourishing  condition,  with  remarkable  con- 
sequences for  the  currency  and  exchanges. 

Meanwhile,  the  proportion  of  treasury  paper  to  card  money 
was  rapidly  increasing,  though  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
restriction  on  the  exchanges,  it  ceased  to  injuriously  affect  the 
currency  of  the  colony.  In  the  autumn  of  1741,  there  was 
returned  to  the  treasury,  for  conversion  into  bills  on  France, 
176,000!.  in  card  money,  and  about  464,000!.  in  receipts  and 
notes.  Letters  of  exchange  were  drawn  to  the  extent  of  622,- 
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063!.  133.  yd.,  which  may  have  included  the  amounts  for  Isle 
Royale  and  Michillimacinac.  All  the  cards  presented  were 
converted  in  full.  Of  the  treasury  paper,  three-fourths  were 
converted  into  exchanges,  and  the  remainder  paid  in  card 
money. 

This  transaction  completed,  there  remained  in  the  Canadian 
treasury  only  52,000!.  in  cards.  Of  this,  15,000!.  was  sent  to 
Montreal,  22,000!.  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  etc., 
leaving  only  15,000!.  in  the  treasury  at  Quebec  for  current 
expenses. 

This  same  year  it  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  exports  of 
all  kinds  have  exceeded  the  imports  by  about  300,000!.,  causing 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  French  goods  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent.  As  a  consequence  of  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  taken  in  connection  with  the  very  great  increase  in  the 
exchanges  drawn  by  the  government,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Canada  exchanges  on  France  were  at  a  discount,  and 
card  money  passed  to  a  premium.  The  treasury  receipts  were 
well  sustained,  and  only  the  treasury  notes,  or  unaccepted 
orders,  were  below  par.  When  the  last  vessels  had  sailed  the 
merchants  and  others  sought  to  convert  the  surplus  exchanges 
into  currency  for  use  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country. 

In  the  presence  of  this  situation,  the  governor  and  intendant 
again  urged  the  feasibility  of  issuing  an  extra  200,000!.,  or  at 
the  very  least,  120,000!.  of  card  money. 

Having  brought  the  country  to  this  high  water  mark  of 
monetary  soundness,  we  may  pause  before  beginning  the 
descent  towards  the  era  of  the  Conquest. 

ADAM  SHORTT 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Kingston 
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IV.    THE    CLOSING    PERIOD    OF    THE    PAPER    MONEY* 

"THAT  era  of  prosperity  in  Canada  which,  in  I/HO,  produced 
the  experience,  unique  for  that  colony,  of  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  consequent  fall  below  par  of  exchanges 
on  France,  was  not  of  long  duration.  But  while  it  continued, 
some  new  situations  were  developed  in  the  currency  experience 
of  the  country. 

When  the  demand  for  Canadian  provisions  brought  about 
a  lively  export  trade,  the  merchants  found  it  no  longer  possible 
to  procure  for  goods  alone  the  produce  wanted  from  the  countrv 
districts.  Hence  cash  payments  became  increasingly  common, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  card  money 
was  rapidly  vanishing  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the 
end  of  1741  the  governor  and  intendant  report  that  of  the 
600,000  1.  of  card  money  then  issued,  not  more  than  one  third 
had  been  returned  for  conversion,  and  that  proportion  rapidly 
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diminished  in  succeeding  years.  The  greater  part  of  it,  they 
say,  is  either  circulating  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  or  is 
stored  away  by  the  people  in  their  private  coffers. 

The  government  having  little  card  money  to  work  on  was 
forced  to  make  increasing  use  of  treasury  notes  and  receipts,  in 
paying  the  merchants  and  others  for  supplies  and  services. 
The  merchants  in  turn  were  forced  to  use  the  treasury  paper  in 
making  their  purchases  from  the  country  people. 

But  the  treasury  paper  was  not  issued  for  convenient 
sums  ;  besides  it  was  all  of  much  the  same  appearance,  what- 
ever the  value.  Hence,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
people  could  not  read,  they  were  never  certain  of  the  value  of 
the  paper  money  which  they  held,  or  which  was  offered  to  them. 
They  were  constantly  liable  to  make  mistakes,  or  to  be 
deceived.  Finding  themselves  thus  liable  to  loss,  they  began 
to  refuse  the  treasury  paper,  and  to  demand  payment  in  card 
money,  which  was  divided  into  definite  and  convenient  sums, 
all  of  which  were  easily  distinguishable,  owing  to  the  different 
shapes  and  sizes  of  the  cards.  Under  these  conditions  the  trea- 
sury paper  began  to  fall  into  discredit,  and  the  card  money  to 
rise  to  a  premium. 

The  remedy  suggested  by  the  governor  and  intendant  was 
the  issue  of  an  extra  120,000  1.  in  cards. 

The  Quebec  merchants,  who  were  much  at  a  loss  between 
the  government  on  one  hand  and  the  people  on  the  other,  took 
up  the  matter  themselves,  and  in  November,  1741,  through  their 
syndic,  or  representative,  P.  T.  Desauniers,  appealed  directly 
to  Count  Maurepas,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State.  They 
complained  of  the  difficulties  just  stated,  and  of  the  impedi- 
ment which  was  occasioned  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  Since 
the  greater  part  of  their  trade  was  with  the  country  people, 
they  strongly  urged  the  need  for  card  money  instead  of  treasury 
notes. 

The  financial  report  for  the  year  1741  clearly  indicates  the 
situation.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  left  in  the  trea- 
sury at  Quebec  only  15,000  1.  in  card  money.  Evidently,  then, 
the  expenses  for  the  coming  year,  amounting  to  something  over 
one  million,  would  have  to  be  paid  in  treasury  paper. 

Although  the  ordonnances,  or  warrants,   afterwards  issued 
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hy  Bigot,  were  printed  in  France,  and  usually  made  out  for 
definite  sums,  yet  at  this  time  the  treasury  notes  and  receipts 
were  entirely  written  in  Canada,  and  signed  by  Michel  at 
Montreal  and  Varin  at  Quebec.  Hocquart  had  apparently  to 
sign  them  also,  for  he  complains  of  the  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed in  signing  them,  though  others  are  employed  to  write 
them  out.  He  asks  to  be  relieved  from  that  duty,  saying  that 
the  confidence  in  all  kinds  of  paper  is  so  great  that  their  credit 
would  be  quite  good  without  his  signature.  Yet  he  admits 
that  the  soldiers  endeavour  to  counterfeit  them,  as  also  the  card 
money.  He  declares  himself  heartily  tired  of  the  multiplicity 
of  paper,  and  longs  for  a  supply  of  proper  money  in  the  trea- 
sury with  which  to  pay  the  officers,  workmen,  purveyors  and 
others  who  depend  upon  getting  their  payments  promptly  and 
in  current  money,  to  enable  them  to  supply  their  needs  or 
carry  on  their  business.  After  the  issue  of  the  letters  of 
exchange  there  should  be  sufficient  good  current  money — and 
he  includes  card  money  under  that  title — to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  colony  for  the  coming  year.  Besides  petitioning  for 
more  card  money,  he  desires  the  treasurer-general  to  establish 
an  agency  or  office  in  Canada  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  colony. 

Isle  Royale  was  at  this  time  the  great  meeting  place  or 
centre  of  trade  between  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  France, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  fisheries. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  French  privateers,  Louisbourg,  the 
capital  of  Isle  Royale,  was  ideally  situated  with  reference  to 
the  English  fishing  grounds,  and  the  trade  route  between 
England  and  the  West  Indies  by  way  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  other  colonial  ports.  The  French  privateers,  obtaining 
stores  and  supplies  at  Louisbourg,  issued  forth  to  gather  in 
fishing  vessels  from  Boston  and  other  New  England  ports,  or 
seize  upon  English  and  West  Indian  traders  not  powerful 
enough  to  protect  themselves.  On  the  approach  of  any  supe- 
rior English  force  they  could  run  into  Louisbourg  harbor,  and 
be  safe  under  the  protection  of  its  strong  fortifications.  Little 
wonder  that  the  American  colonists  looked  upon  Louisbourg  as 
their  most  grievous  scourge,  and  almost  exhausted  their  modest 
resources  to  accomplish  its  destruction.  In  this  they  succeeded. 
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as  we  kn  >w,  in  1745,  the  place  being  weakened  within  by  tin- 
very  nature  of  its  prosperity  and  the  accompanying  corruption. 
Nor  need  we  forget  that  here  Bigot  served  his  apprenticeship, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ill-gotten  fortune.  Altogether, 
the  place  abounds  with  nourishment  for  those  inclined  to  moral 
reflections. 

For  our  purpose  it  suffices  to  observe  that  at  Louisbourg 
Canadians  found  a  ready  market  for  their  provisions,  and  an 
equally  god  market  in  which  to  purchase  foreign  go  ils, 
either  brought  from  France  or  taken  from  English  prizes. 
Here  we  find  the  key  to  the  Canadian  prosperity  of  the  period. 

The  resident  merchants  at  Louisbourg  had  adopted  a 
special  machinery  of  exchange  to  suit  their  conditions.  When 
a  cargo  of  Canadian  produce  arrived  there,  the  local  merchants 
purchased  it,  giving  in  return  certain  notes  or  promises  to  pay, 
which  were  always  redeemable  in  coined  money  or  codfish. 
But  the  Canadian  traders  generally  desiring  to  take  back  an 
assorted  cargo  of  European  goods,  purchased  them  from  the 
French  traders  there,  giving  these  notes  in  return.  The  trad- 
ers again,  if  going  to  the  West  Indies,  would  convert  the  notes 
into  codfish  and  other  provisions,  or,  if  going  to  France,  would 
convert  them  partly  into  provisions  from  Canada  or  the  West 
Indies,  and  partly  into  cash  ;  a  cargo  of  French  goods  being 
worth  more  than  a  cargo  of  provisions. 

The  coined  money,  which  was  always  circulating  at  Louis- 
bourg, came  partly  from  France,  partly  from  English  prizes, 
and  partly  from  the  West  Indies,  being  most  of  it  ultimately 
drawn  from  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  mainland. 

The  Acadians,  usually  represented  by  their  Canadian  kins- 
men as  an  ignorant,  ill-thriven  and  extremely  miserly  people, 
sold  what  little  they  could  scrape  together  in  the  Louisbourg 
market,  but  instead  of  taking  back  with  them  any  considerable 
quantity  of  the  various  goods  to  be  had  there,  preferred  to  carry 
away  the  hard  money,  which  they  carefully  secreted  in  their 
cheerless  homes,  preferring  riches  to  comfort. 

In  making  a  general  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
1745,  after  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  the  English,  the  gov- 
ernor and  intendant  report  that  the  Acadians  have  steadily 
drawn  from  Isle  Royale,  in  the  manner  referred  to,  nearly  all 
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the  specie  which  the  king  had  sent  out  to  Louisbourg.  Sieur 
Marin,  in  his  expedition  against  the  settlements  on  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  had  obtained  supplies  from  the  Acadians  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  giving  them  orders  on  the  treasury  which 
were  payable  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  at  Louisbourg  or 
Quebec.  Now  that  Louisbourg  has  been  taken,  they  have 
promised  to  pay  them  next  year  at  Quebec,  and  as  they  are 
sure  to  want  specie  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  king  to  send  out 
80,000  1.  or  100,000  1.  in  silver. 

Incidentally  it  appears  that  the  standard  of  money  in 
Acadia  was  considerably  above  that  in  France  or  Canada. 
Apparently  the  old  augmentation  of  one  third  in  value  was  still 
in  force  there.  The  6cu  in  Acadia  was  worth  8  1.  8  s.,  whereas 
in  France  it  was  then  rated  at  6  1. ;  hence,  as  the  governor  says, 
an  appropriation  of  6  1.  for  every  8  1.  8  s.  of  Acadian  paper  will 
suffice. 

After  the  loss  of  Louisbourg,  though  the  Acadians  were  in 
no  way  eager  to  assist  the  English  except  for  ready  cash,  yet 
they  were  no  less  unwilling  to  part  with  supplies  to  the  French 
when  they  had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  orders  on  the  trea- 
sury. Hence  we  find  Hocquart,  about  1746,  sending  $  1,000 
(piastres)  to  Guilhmin  to  purchase  supplies  in  Acadia. 

Returning  to  affairs  in  Canada,  we  find  that  after  repeated 
representations  and  petitions  on  the  subject  of  an  increase  of 
the  card  money,  the  Court,  in  February,  1742,  conceded  the 
issue  of  another  120,000!.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  French  government  in  its  abnormal  caution 
as  to  the  possible  over-issue  of  card  money  while  taking  so  little 
precaution  to  regulate  the  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  treasury 
paper,  which,  being  necessarily  used  as  a  circulating  medium, 
presented  the  only  real  danger  of  over-issue. 

Writing  on  October  2oth,  1742,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  additional  card  money,  the 
governor  and  intendant  state  that  up  to  that  time  42,000  1.  of 
the  extra  120,000!.  had  been  issued,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  prepared  during  the  winter.  Only  142,313  1.  of  card 
money  had  been  returned  that  year,  hence  there  was  no  possible 
risk  for  the  credit  of  the  extra  amount.  They  state  also  that 
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there  is  absolutely  no  specie  in  circulation.  What  gold  or 
silver  there  is  in  the  country  is  carefully  hoarded  by  avarici-m-* 
persons. 

The  tendency  to  private  hoarding,  which  at  that  time  was 
quite  common  and  natural  in  all  countries,  was  specially 
characteristic  of  the  French  peasantry  and  has  remained  so  to 
this  day  in  both  France  and  Canada.  In  Canada,  however,  it 
was  not  carried  to  such  a  miserly  extreme  as  in  Acadia.  The 
characteristic  is  worth  remembering,  as  it  will  serve  to  explain 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  specie  in  considerable 
quantities  in  localities  whence  it  was  thought  to  have  completely 
vanished. 

This  fact  presents  a  striking  exception  to  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  Gresham's  law  as  indicating  that  the  introduction 
of  inferior  money  will  drive  good  money  out  of  the  country. 
In  Canada  the  introduction  of  inferior  money  simply  permitted 
the  better  money  to  be  hoarded  within  the  country.  Hence, 
although  in  the  period  upon  which  we  are  entering  almost 
nothing  was  visible  in  Canadian  trade  but  paper  money,  we  are 
not  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing 
but  paper  money  in  the  country,  even  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
depreciation.  Opportunities  frequently  occurred  for  obtaining 
specie  from  without,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  movement 
in  Canada,  it  is  almost  always  on  its  way  to  the  private  hoard, 
not  on  its  way  out  of  the  country. 

Even  before  the  issue  of  the  new  card  money  its  disposal 
was  provided  for.  To  meet  outstanding  deficits  up  to  1739, 
32,581  1.  were  required,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  deficits  of  1740  and  1741.  That  for  1740  amounted  to 
28,981  1.,  and  it  is  with  pain,  as  the  intendant  pathetically  pins 
it,  that  they  have  to  announce  the  deficit  for  1741  to  be 
103,169  1. 

The  120,000  1.  of  extra  card  money  had  therefore  vanished 
before  it  was  issued  and  the  treasury  was  as  lean  as  ever.  With 
true  Gallic  politeness  they  daintily  insinuate  that  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  danger  should  the  card  money  be  increased 
by  even  another  80,000  1.,  making  the  increase  an  even  200,000 1. 
However,  as  they  add,  the  matter  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  they  hesitate  to  do  more  than  merely  suggest  it  at  present. 
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Possibly  it  might  be  better  on  the  whole,  if  agreeable  to  the 
minister,  to  send  out  a  sum  in  specie  to  meet  the  deficits.  Thus 
do  they  suggest  the  impossible  as  an  alternative  for  the  difficult. 

The  report  for  1743  is  in  much  the  same  strain.  There  is 
still  augmenting  outlay,  due  mainly  to  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  good  humour  of  the  Indians,  and  yet  the  instability  of  the 
Indian  humour  seemed  to  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
expenditure  for  its  support.  The  credit  of  the  card  money 
continues  above  suspicion.  The  proportion  of  it  returned  for 
redemption  in  exchanges  continues  to  decrease,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  treasury  paper  in  notes,  receipts,  or  warrants  (billets, 
acquits  au  ordonnances),  is  on  the  increase. 

The  growing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  treasury  paper, 
and  the  dearth  of  card  money  to  take  its  place,  seems  to  have 
caused  some  of  those  having  claims  on  the  government  to  take 
their  payment  in  goods  from  the  king's  stores.  But  it  is  urged 
by  the  Canadian  authorities  that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  expenses 
to  be  met  by  merchandise  from  the  king's  stores,  which  were 
specially  intended  to  afford  supplies  in  case  of  need.  Under 
shelter  of  this  statement  they  again  bring  in  their  proposal  to 
issue  more  card  money,  100,000  1.  is  the  sum  mentioned,  which 
will  aid  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  and  assist  in  pay- 
ing deficits.  The  appeal,  however,  went  unheeded. 

In  1744  it  became  necessary  to  regulate  anew  the  value  of 
the  copper  sols  circulating  as  small  change.  As  already 
observed,  before  1732  two  kinds  of  sols  marquez,  as  they  were 
called,  were  in  circulation;  old  sols  valued  at  i8d.,  and  new  sols 
at  27d.,  while  in  France  the  uniform  rating  was  24d.,  hence,  in 
1732,  the  same  rating  was  adopted  in  Canada.  But  in  France 
the  old  sols,  being  recalled,  were  not  legal  tender,  while  in 
Canada  no  distinction  was  made.  Consequently  there  was  a 
profit  to  be  made  in  gathering  up  old  sols  worth  i8d.  and  send- 
ing them  to  Canada,  where  they  passed  for  24d.  This  importa- 
tion increasing,  an  ordinance  was  issued  in  January,  1744,  once 
more  reducing  the  value  of  the  old  sols  to  i8d.  The  loss  to  the 
king  on  the  quantity  of  these  coins,  held  in  the  different  offices 
of  the  colonial  treasury,  amounted  to  674  1.  gs. 

As  the  currency  of  Canada  was  so  completely  dependent 
on  the  financial  needs  of  the  colony,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
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know  what  revenue  the  king  derived  from  the  country  at  this 
tune.  Elaborate  reports  on  the  finances  were  constantly  being 
sent  to  France.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  for 
1744  : 

Import  duties  on  liquors  (divided  into  six  sub-sees.).  .56,838  1.  8s.  ad. 

Export  duties 1,400!.  os.  od. 

Seigneurial  dues    1,430!.  45.  id. 

Lease  of  the  king's  post  at  Tadoussac 4.500  1.  os.  od. 

Total     64,168!.  i2s.  3d. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  the  progress 
of  the  colony  was  not  impeded  by  unnecessary  or  oppressive 
taxation.  But  when  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  direc- 
tions in  which  trade  was  totally  prohibited,  and  the  legal  and 
other  restrictions  upon  it,  we  find  that  there  may  be  more  effec- 
tive impediments  to  trade  than  high  taxes. 

During  the  period  from  1738  to  1745  the  best  fields  for 
Canadian  trade  fairly  coincided  with  the  outlets  permitted  to  it, 
hence  the  relative  prosperity  of  the  period. 

Another  gain  to  Canada  was  the  revival  in  1743  of  the  ship- 
building industry,  on  the  king's  account,  at  Quebec,  which  had 
been  suspended  since  the  time  of  Colbert  and  Talon.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1744  exchanges  on  this  account  had  been  drawn  upon 
the  royal  treasury  to  the  extent  of  169,885  1. 

But  when,  in  1745,  Louisbourg  was  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  great  outlet  for  Canadian  produce  was  lost,  and  from 
that  time  the  decline  of  the  regular  colonial  prosperity  dates. 
Such  good  fortune  as  was  enjoyed  by  special  individuals  or 
special  interests  before  the  fall  of  the  country,  was  due  to  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  war  and  the  waste  and  corruption  which 
accompany  it.  Before  the  loss  of  Louisbourg,  flour  was  selling 
in  Canada  at  from  10  to  12  1.  per  quintal,  after  its  capture  the 
price  fell  to  6  and  7  1. 

At  the  same  time  the  military  expenses  of  the  colony  in- 
creased enormously.  The  extra  expenditure  undertaken  in  1746, 
in  connection  with  the  war,  amounted  to  1,051,896  1.,  of  which 
the  details  are  given,  showing  it  to  have  gone  mostly  for  fortifi- 

>ns  and  scalping  expeditions  to  terrorize  the  outlying  English 
settlements. 
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The  total  amount  of  treasury  paper  for  all  purposes  re- 
turned for  conversion  in  October,  1746,  amounted  to  1,776,331  1. 
173.,  and  of  card  money  only  38,222  1.  125.  Hocquart,  the 
intendant,  adds  significantly,  that  if  he  had  not  shut  down 
promptly  on  the  aoth  of  October  he  would  have  had  a  much 
larger  sum  to  meet,  owing  to  warrants  coming  in  from  Acadia 
and  other  distant  parts. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  period  when  the  business  and 
currency  of  the  country  ceased  to  be  governed  by  the  normal 
conditions  of  production  and  consumption,  and  the  need  for  a 
medium  of  exchange  proportioned  to  them.  Henceforth  the 
normal  commerce  and  currency  of  Canada  are  swallowed  up 
and  lose  all  identity  in  the  enormously  increased  expenditure  on 
the  king's  account,  dominating  the  markets  for  home  and  foreign 
goods,  and  wholly  determining  the  machinery  of  exchange, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Among  the  changes  arising  from  the  new  conditions  which 
produced  a  derangement  of  values  we  may  take  the  following  : 

The  intendant  reporting  on  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
expenses,  says  that  it  was  necessary  to  draw  exchanges  for  all 
the  paper  presented  in  order  to  support  the  king's  credit,  point- 
ing out  the  financial  embarrassment  which  he  would  suffer  were 
confidence  in  the  prompt  payment  of  claims  destroyed.  Never- 
theless, when  the  bills  reached  France  their  payment  was 
deferred,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altogether. 

Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  that  postponing  of  payments 
by  the  French  treasury  which  first  impaired  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  treasury  paper  and  even  of  the  card 
money  as  well. 

The  Quebec  merchants  at  once  felt  the  effects  of  the 
deferring  of  payment,  and  through  their  syndic  made  a  protest 
to  the  governor  and  intendant.  They  declare  that  they  are  not 
alarmed  as  to  the  ultimate  payment  of  their  exchanges,  but  the 
delay  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  requires  prompt  returns.  As  Hocquart  himself  puts  it, 
the  action  of  the  French  treasury  has  already  greatly  raised 
prices  in  Canada.  People  fearing  that  their  bills  may  be 
deferred  again  next  year,  are  attempting  to  exchange  them  for 
bills  on  the  Company  of  the  Indies  obtained  for  furs  sold  them. 
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This  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Company's  bill*  to  run 
to  a  high  premium.  Others  have  sought  to  purchase  furs  with 
their  bills,  with  the  consequence  that  the  furs  have  gone  up  15 
to  20  per  cent. 

The  only  way,  says  the  intendant,  to  arrest  these  evils  is 
for  the  king  to  assure  the  merchants  that  the  bills  will  be 
promptly  paid  when  they  fall  due. 

The  intendant  naturally  writes  in  a  tone  of  considerable 
anxiety,  inasmuch  as  the  expenses  for  1747  exceeded  those  of 
the  preceding  year  by  over  one  million  livres.  In  apologizing 
for  this  heavy  increase  he  pleads  that  it  is  not  lie  who  authorizes 
the  various  expeditions,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  are 
operating  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Neither  can  he 
refuse  to  issue  exchanges  for  the  treasury  notes  that  come  in, 
otherwise  his  credit  would  be  lost  in  a  day.  Apparently  he  had 
been  instructed  to  draw  fewer  bills  or  in  some  way  curtail  the 
amount  of  exchanges,  for  he  admits  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
carry  out  his  instructions. 

However  he  was  immediately  afterwards  relieved  from  his 
embarrassing  situation,  and  in  1748  Bigot,  who  had  already 
acquired  fame  at  Isle  Royale,  succeeded  him  as  intendent.  At 
the  same  time  the  war  came  to  a  close  through  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  restored  to  France  Isle  Royale  with  its 
important  centre  Louisbourg. 

Bigot,  who  was  a  character  of  much  more  vigour,  independ- 
ence and  self-confidence  than  Hocquart,  immediately  began  to 
re-organize  the  Canadian  system  of  finance  and  exchange.  In 
his  first  report,  October,  1748,  he  recommends  a  change  in  the 
form  of  the  treasury  notes.  The  written  notes  issued  by 
Hocquart  were  too  easily  counterfeited,  quite  a  number  of  the 
counterfeits  having  been  met  with  that  year.  His  plan  is  to 
have  the  notes  printed  in  Paris  and  their  form  changed  from 
time  to  time.  He  gives  a  model  of  the  issue  which  he  pro- 
poses and  asks  that  12,000  of  them  be  sent  out. 

Though  the  war  had  ceased  yet  the  expenditure  was  well 
maintained,  over  two  millions  in  claims  coming  in  that  year, 
which  together  with  the  deficits  of  past  years  made  a  total  of 
3,142,781  1.  us.  4d.  The  expenses  of  the  war,  Bigot  freely 
admits,  have  been  very  great,  and,  with  the  frankness  of  a  man 
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who  has  himself  a  clear  conscience,  he  says  that  many  indi- 
viduals have  acquired  riches  at  the  king's  expense.  It  is  the 
rule  for  every  one  to  look  out  for  himself  without  considering 
consequences. 

,ot  had  associated  with  him  as  controller,  M.  Breard, 
from  whose  report  in  1748  we  learn  that  the  deficits  which  had 
accumulated  in  Hocquart's  time,  and  which  caused  such  con- 
fusion in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  were  due  to  the 
custom  of  appropriating  a  certain  sum  for  each  year,  and 
regarding  all  expenditure  exceeding  that  sum  as  a  deficit.  This 
system,  he  says,  should  be  given  up,  the  deficits  paid  off  and 
the  s  of  each  year  paid  as  they  fall  due.  This  advice 

was  adopted  and  certainly  simplified  the  book-keeping  con- 
nected with  the  finances,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  freer 
hand  to  Bigot. 

The  Ministry  was  finally  persuaded  to  decree,  on  April  i7th, 
1749,  the  issue  of  280,000  1.  more  of  card  money,  making  the 
total  issue  a  round  million. 

An  ordinance  passed  in  1749  altering  the  official  price  of 
beaver  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  brings  out 

fact  that  for  some  time  previous  to  this  the  company  had 
neen  in  the  habit  of  issuing  receipts  for  beaver  as  it  came  into 
r  warehouse  and  then  redeeming  them  at  the  close  of  the 
season  in  letters  of  exchange  on  their  treasurer  in  Paris.  These 
receipts  circulated  to  a  certain  extent  along  with  the  card 
money  and  the  treasury  paper,  but  when  the  latter  was  im- 
paired in  value  by  deferred  payments  of  the  exchanges  drawn 
for  it,  the  company's  receipts  rapidly  came  into  special  favour, 
being  estimated  next  to  card  money ;  and  when  that  fell  with 
the  rest  in  1753,  they  became  the  most  highly  valued  paper 
currency  in  the  colony. 

After  the  peace  of  1748,  and  the  restoration  of  Louisbourg 
to  France,  matters  mended  somewhat,  and  exchanges  seem  to 
have  been  fairly  well  paid,  though  the  expenditure  was  still  high. 

Bigot's  new  plan  for  the  treasury  notes  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. By  having  them  printed  and  issued  for  a  regular  scale 
of  values,  they  were  brought  into  line  with  the  card  money,  and 
according  to  Bigot's  report  in  1752,  had  acquired  the  same 
credit.  They  were  issued  for  the  following  values  :  205,  305,  3  1, 
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61.,  12  1.,  24  1.,  48  1.,  and  for  50  1.  and  100  1.  In  1757  notes  for 
96  1.  were  added.  These  harmonized  with  the  cards,  which,  as 
already  stated,  were  issued  for  75.  6d.,  IDS.,  153.,  i  1.,  3  1.,  6  1., 
12  1.,  24  1. 

It  was  found  that  the  notes  for  the  smaller  sums,  being 
most  readily  accepted  by  the  common  people,  remained  in  cir- 
culation longest. 

The  first  supply  of  printed  forms  ran  out  before  another 
arrived,  and  in  1752  Bigot  complains  of  the  shock  to  his  well 
ordered  financial  system  which  has  resulted  from  his  being 
compelled  to  resort  to  written  notes  for  a  time.  As  they  come 
back  so  promptly  for  payment  they  necessarily  increase  the 
exchanges  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Even  when  a  fresh  supply 
arrived  there  were  only  16,000  in  place  of  60,000  ordered.  As  a 
result  Bigot  says  he  will  be  compelled  to  issue  bons  for  the 
larger  sums  instead  of  the  smaller  which  circulate  longer  and 
more  widely.  They  must  at  once  send  him  100,000  more.  He 
also  asks  for  an  additional  6,000  1.  worth  of  sols  marquez,  or 
two  sol.  pieces. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  year,  1752,  in  answer  to 
remonstrances  from  Paris  as  to  the  sustained  expenses  of  the 
colony,  notwithstanding  the  late  peace,  Bigot  expresses  the 
utmost  sympathy  with  the  minister's  feelings  on  the  subject. 
He  does  not  wonder  at  the  minister's  astonishment.  He  is 
astonished  himself,  terribly  mortified  in  fact,  to  have  failed  so 
completely  in  diminishing  expenses.  But  while  he  is  becom- 
ingly grieved  he  is  not  at  all  penitent.  He  frankly  admits  that 
he  has  given  up  the  struggle,  seeing  for  the  future  no  hope  of 
reducing  the  expenditure,  but  rather  a  strong  probability  of 
it  increasing.  The  military  authorities  plan  the  expeditions, 
not  he.  He  has  simply  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
means.  The  exchanges  drawn  this  year  amount  to  3,495,675  1. 
and  next  year  they  are  pretty  certain  to  be  over  four  millions. 
In  this  he  was  not  disappointed. 

The  fact  was  that  Bigot  did  not  believe  in  penurious 
budgets  or  a  scant  equipment  of  the  king's  expeditions.  He 
throve  on  lavish  expenditure,  and  rejoiced  in  large  orders  from 
commanding  officers.  The  officers  on  their  part,  at  least  the 
French-Canadian  ones,  voted  him  an  ideal  intendant ;  and  the 
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French-Canadian  governor,  Vaudreuil,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister 
m  !755i  eulogizes  him  in  extravagant  terms  for  the  complete- 
ness with  which  he  had  equipped  his  expeditions  against  the 
English  and  for  the  zeal  and  foresight  which  he  had  shown  in 
anticipating  every  want.  Indeed,  he  is  declared  to  be  quite 
indispensable  in  the  colony  under  existing  conditions.  It  was 
reserved  for  Montcalm,  LeVis,  Bougainville,  Doreil  and  other 
French  officers  to  point  out  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
Bigot's  lavish  expenditure. 

At  the  same  time,  after  looking  into  the  details  of  the 
period,  one  has  to  admit  that  Bigot  was  really  a  man  of  excep- 
tional ability,  insight  and  largeness  of  view.  As  regards  his 
corruption  it  was  not  unique,  though  it  was  conducted  on  the 
grand  scale.  As  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the  period  puts  it  : — 
"  The  intendants  and  governors  go  to  the  colonies  with  a  view  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  at  their  embarking  they  leave  their 
honour  and  probity  in  France,  usually  forgetting  to  be  just  and 
honest."  Nor  was  that  sort  of  thing  confined  to  French 
colonies.  Take  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  period  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  English  officials  in  India,  America  and  else- 
where, and  we  find,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  much  the 
same  story.  Bigot,  however,  was,  as  has  been  said,  no  ordinary 
man.  He  was  sure  to  excel  in  whatever  he  bent  his  mind  upon, 
and  in  Canada  he  was  undoubtedly  much  devoted  to  the  amass- 
ing of  a  fortune  out  of  the  king's  expenditure  there. 

The  French  government,  on  receiving  Bigot's  sympathetic 
but  discouraging  letter,  seems  to  have  determined  to  offset  his 
increased  demands  by  introducing  a  regular  system  of  deferred 
payments.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Canada  that  the  bills  to 
be  drawn  in  1753  were  to  be  made  payable  in  three  terms,  one 
third  in  1754,  one  third  in  1755,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
1756.  A  change  was  made  the  following  year,  and  from  1754 
until  the  loss  of  the  colony,  the  proportions  of  the  annual  pay- 
ments were  one  fourth  the  first  year,  one  half  the  second  year, 
and  one  fourth  the  third  year. 

In  this  arrangement  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
card  money  and  the  treasury  paper,  hence  the  superior  credit  of 
the  cards  vanished,  and  a  rapid  decline  in  the  whole  paper  money 
of  the  country  followed,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  prices, 
augmented,  too,  by  special  conditions  ot  scarcity,  etc. 
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When  in  1755  the  king  sent  out  regular  troops  to  Canada, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  promised  that  they  should  be  paid 
in  specie,  and  not  in  the  already  considerably  depreciated  colon- 
ial paper.  This  policy  resulted  very  unfortunately  for  almost 
all  parties. 

The  minister,  writing  to  Bigot  on  the  first  of  April,  1755, 
explains  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 

First  of  all  the  intendant  is  authorized  to  draw  letters  of 
exchange,  for  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  troops  alone,  payable 
the  year  following,  as  originally,  though  he  is  asked  to  make  the 
date  of  payment  as  far  on  in  the  year  as  possible.  It  is  expected 
that  in  consequence  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  the  troops  at  a  corresponding  reduction  in  price,  as 
compared  with  what  is  charged  when  payment  is  made  in  ex- 
changes extending  over  three  years.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  general  reduction  of  the  excessive  prices  which  have 
prevailed  in  Canada  for  some  time.  The  most  effective  way  of 
doing  so  would  be  to  pay  in  specie  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
the  king  in  Canada,  and  he  would  adopt  this  method  were  it  not 
that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  renders  it  impossible.  As  it 
is,  he  can  send  only  sufficient  specie  to  pay  the  troops  who  are 
going  out,  and  he  asks  the  intendant  to  observe  what  effect  that 
money  will  have  in  reducing  prices,  and  how  much  more  he 
thinks  would  be  necessary  to  bring  them  back  to  their  normal 
level. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  Canadian  situation  and  the  remedy 
required,  the  French  minister  has  made  several  mistakes.  In 
the  first  place  complete  payment  in  specie  was  not  at  all  called 
for  in  Canada.  Under  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed,  the 
imports  of  necessity  greatly  exceeded  the  exports,  which,  except 
for  the  beaver,  had  almost  ceased,  being  more  than  required  in 
the  country  itself.  Hence,  were  specie  sent  out  to  Canada,  most 
of  it  must  simply  have  returned  to  France,  or  gone  to  other 
countries  to  pay  for  imports.  The  risk  of  sending  specie  in 
time  of  war  would  considerably  diminish  its  value,  whereas 
letters  of  exchange,  drawn  against  the  specie  if  left  in  France, 
would  have  answered  all  the  Canadian  needs,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  have  been  a  much  safer  and  better  method  of  making 
payments.  All  that  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  abnormal 
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rise  of  prices  in  Canada,  so  far  as  this  was  due  to  defects  in  the 
mechanism  of  exchange,  was  simply  to  make  prompt  payment 
of  the  exchanges  drawn  on  the  French  treasury.  But,  where 
the  central  difficulty  was  the  emptiness  of  the  French  treasury, 
this  alternative  to  sending  specie  to  Canada,  though  urged  by 
Bigot,  brought  small  comfort  to  the  minister,  and  no  relief  to 
the  colony. 

So  far  as  the  high  prices  in  Canada  were  due  to  the  large 
extra  demand  upon  the  produce  of  the  country,  while  many  of 
its  producers  were  drafted  away  on  scalping  expeditions  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  no  mere  substitution  of  specie 
for  paper  could  make  any  difference,  the  high  prices  being  due 
not  to  the  kind  of  money,  but  to  the  quantity  of  ic  as  expressing 
a  proportionate  demand. 

What  actually  did  result  from  the  amount  of  specie  which 
reached  Canada,  we  learn  from  Bigot's  letter  of  November  8th, 
1755,  which  shows  that  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion much  better  than  the  minister.  There  was  sent  with  the 
troops  the  sum  of  1,200,000  1.  in  specie,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  English  sailors  who  cap- 
tured the  vessel  Alcide.  Exactly  how  much  reached  Canada  is 
not  stated,  though  it  may  be  gathered  from  another  statement 
of  Bigot's  that  about  one  million  arrived  safely.  According  to 
Bigot,  the  specie  sent  did  not  cause  prices  to  fall,  yet  we  find 
from  other  documents  that  it  soon  resulted  in  establishing  two 
prices,  one  for  specie  and  another  for  paper.  Goods  did  not 
become  cheaper  in  specie,  they  merely  became  dearer  in  paper. 

The  prices  of  provisions,  says  Bigot,  is  kept  up  by  the 
common  people,  who  use  just  as  good  food  as  any  one  in  the 
colony.  Scarcity  and  dearness  are  due  also  to  the  increasing 
demand  on  the  king's  account,  and  especially  for  provisioning 
the  king's  vessels.  These  facts  and  not  the  payment  in  paper 
will  account  for  the  rise  in  prices. 

Again,  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  much  wiser,  says  Bigot, 
to  pay  in  paper  than  in  specie,  because  the  people,  holding  their 
savings  in  paper,  the  value  of  which  depends  upon  the  credit 
of  the  French  government,  are  certain  to  be  more  active  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  their  interests  being  tied  to  those  of 
the  king. 
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He  also  states  that  for  some  years  past  much  of  the  card 
and  paper  money  has  been  accumulated  by  the  people  for  want 
of  specie. 

Bigot's  general  conclusion  is  that  the  card  or  paper  money 
is  much  the  best  for  the  colony,  and  would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory if  only  the  exchanges  were  promptly  paid  the  following 
year.  He  is  quite  sure  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
merchants  would  much  prefer  it  to  specie. 

In  another  letter  Bigot  declares  that  the  specie  sent  out 
with  the  troops  rapidly  disappeared  from  circulation,  the 
French-Canadians  paying  a  premium  for  it  in  order  to  store  it 
away,  the  soldiers  also  saving  it  up  against  their  return  to 
France.  In  this  way,  he  says,  about  one  million  has  been  added 
to  the  private  hoards,  setting  free  a  much  larger  amount  of 
paper  to  increase  the  exchange  on  France. 

In  1756  there  was  again  sent  1,257,571  1.  in  specie  for  use 
in  Isle  Royale  and  Canada.  A  certain  portion  of  this  also  was 
captured  by  the  English.  This  sum  still  further  discredited 
the  paper  and  made  it  more  certain  that  the  troops  would 
resent  any  future  attempt  to  pay  them  in  that  depreciated 
currency. 

Up  to  this  time  the  officers  and  others  were  able,  with  their 
specie,  to  purchase  exchanges  on  France  payable  in  full  at 
a  short  date.  But  as  this  made  such  a  direct  and  glaring  con- 
trast with  the  paper  money,  Bigot  interpreted  the  power  to 
issue  exchanges  as  applying  only  to  the  paper  money,  and  dis- 
continued the  sale  of  exchanges  for  specie,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  officers. 

This  grievance,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  being 
immediately  swallowed  by  a  greater,  namely  the  discontinuance, 
in  1757,  of  payments  in  specie,  and  the  resort  to  paper  money 
for  every  form  of  government  payment.  At  once  the  cost  of 
living  was  greatly  increased  for  the  French  troops,  which  led 
to  much  outcry  on  their  part.  The  claim  was  made  that  the 
allowance  should  be  increased  to  compensate  for  the  lower 
value  of  the  paper. 

In  the  meantime  the  expenses  of  the  colony  were  increas- 
ing in  a  most  alarming  manner.  In  Murray's  general  report  on 
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the  country  after  the  Conquest,  there  is  given  a  very  moderate 
estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  closing  years  of  French  rule. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

1754 6.ooo.oool.  1758 24,000,000!. 

1755 5.500.000  1759 30,000,000 

1756 8,000,000  1760 1,300,000 

1757 12.000,000 

These  figures  are  below  most  of  the  French  estimates,  even 
some  of  those  of  Bigot  himself. 

The  finances  of  the  colony  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion. There  was  no  proper  check  upon  payments  made  at 
the  various  posts,  no  adequate  supervision  of  the  manner  in 
which  supplies  were  furnished  under  contract,  and  no  limitation 
upon  the  treasury  paper  issued  by  the  intendant,  who  alone 
signed  it.  There  was  thus  the  most  direct  encouragement  to 
fraud  of  every  kind. 

About  the  end  of  1758  the  French  government  began  to 
wake  up  to  the  necessity  for  numerous  reforms  in  the  system, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1759  a  long  letter  from  M.  Berryer,  the 
minister,  to  Bigot,  indicates  that  the  government  is  quite  aware 
of  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Canadian  finances  and 
currency.  He  enjoins  on  Bigot  some  immediate  reforms,  and 
indicates  many  others  which  must  be  made  as  soon  as  affairs 
permit.  But  even  immediate  reforms  were  by  this  time  impos- 
sible. All  method  was  abandoned  in  the  effort  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion. 

The  value  of  the  paper  money  w^s  going  down  rapidly. 
Even  before  the  loss  of  Quebec  ready  money  was  at  a  premium 
of  one-third,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances  of  the 
authorities  that  the  king's  obligations  would  be  faithfully  met. 

To  the  last  Bigot,  in  his  reports  to  the  minister,  maintained 
an  attitude  of  frank  and  cheerful  virtue.  In  April,  1759,  he 
states  that  his  anticipations  of  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  expenditure  promise  to  be  more  than  realized,  as  he  esti- 
mates now  that  the  exchanges  to  be  drawn  will  amount  to  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty-three  millions.  He  still  claims  freedom  from 
all  responsibility  for  the  expenses  at  the  posts  and  forts.  The 
certificates  all  come  to  him  through  the  usual  channels,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  closely  scrutinize  them  in  time  of  war.  He 
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frankly  acknowledges  that  there  is  probably  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption going  on,  but  it  is  not  within  his  jurisdiction,  at  either 
Quebec  or  Montreal ;  it  is  all  at  the  distant  posts.  He  admits, 
too,  that  he  has  very  high  prices  to  pay  for  everything,  but  that 
again  is  due  to  circumstances  which  he  has  often  explained. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  great  mass  of  material  giving 
evidence  and  instances  of  the  corruption  going  on  everywhere 
in  the  colony,  and  of  Bigot's  share  in  it,  which  is  that  of  the 
master  mind. 

These  statements,  however,  are  not  all  to  be  taken  as 
gospel.  Bigot  could  not  be  altogether  responsible  for  bad  har- 
vests, deferred  payment  of  exchanges,  or  the  capture  of  supply 
vessels  by  the  English.  Yet  these  things  all  aided  in  raising 
prices,  augmenting  expenditure,  and  causing  a  dearth  of  sup- 
plies in  certain  lines.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  him,  even  had  he 
been  consumed  with  zeal  in  economizing  the  king's  resources, 
to  supervise  or  control  the  outlay  at  distant  posts  for  the  supply 
of  troops  or  the  bribing  of  the  Indians.  When,  shortly  after 
this,  it  was  England's  turn  to  go  through  much  the  same  pro- 
cess, at  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  same  diffi- 
culties were  met  with,  and  a  still  greater  outlay  entailed,  the 
greater  bulk  of  it  being  due  to  these  same  western  posts. 

The  haste  of  everyone  to  make  a  fortune  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  last  days  of  French  rule  in  Canada.  People 
were  making  sacrifices  for  money,  but  few  were  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  from  loyalty  to  France.  "They  are  gorged  with 
money  and  dying  of  hunger,"  is  Bigot's  picture  of  the  habitant 
in  the  last  days  of  the  colony. 

When  once  they  had  learned  that  the  English  were  not  the 
ruthless  and  bloodthirsty  monsters  which  the  zealous  exponents 
of  loyalty  had  represented  them  to  be,  terror  of  the  English 
and  loyalty  to  France  suffered  a  common  fate. 

The  English  at  Quebec  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  sup- 
plies from  the  country  in  return  for  their  ready  money,  while 
the  French  government,  further  up  the  river,  could  command 
nothing  except  by  force  or  in  return  for  the  small  store  of 
specie  which  the  officers  still  retained.  Even  the  clergy 
hastened  to  dispose  of  their  tithe  produce  for  English  money, 
to  save  it  from  a  forced  sale  to  their  fellow  citizens  for  orders 
on  the  French  treasury. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  English  merchants  who  followed 
the  victors  to  Quebec,  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
goods  for  specie  to  all  but  the  poorest  section  of  the  populace. 
\\hen,  therefore,  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, though  it  was  filled  with  French  paper,  for  the  time  being 
almost  worthless,  yet  there  was  no  currency  famine.  French 
crowns  and  louis  simply  came  out  of  hiding.  This  explains  the 
rapid  restoration  of  the  colony  to  its  normal  condition,  and  even, 
shortly  after,  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  prosperity. 

It  remains  only  to  explain  what  became  of  the  mass  of 
paper  money  and  unpaid  exchanges  which  represented  the  obli- 
gations of  the  French  government  towards  the  Canadians  when 
transferred  to  English  rule.  The  subject  has  an  additional 
interest  at  present  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  somewhat  similar 
question,  in  principle  if  not  in  form,  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  This  matter  will  occupy  the  closing  paper  of 
the  series. 

ADAM  SHORTT 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY,  Kingston 


CANADIAN    CURRENCY    AND    EXCHANGE  UNDER 
FRENCH  RULE 


V.     ULTIMATE    DISPOSAL    OF   THE    PAPER    MONEY* 

Though  attended  by  many  anxious  watchers,  the  French 
Canadian  paper  currency  suffered  a  painful  and  lingering  death. 
The  embarrassment  of  the  French  treasury  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  is  a  well-known  fact  of  financial 
history.  During  the  last  years  of  the  war  the  treasury  was 
practically  bankrupt,  the  treasurer  being  compelled  to  repudiate 
past  promises  and  obligations  from  almost  every  quarter.  The 
deferring  of  payments  in  Canada  was  simply  a  partial  expres- 
sion of  the  general  attempt  to  ward  off  an  utter  collapse,  and 
the  complete  suspension,  in  October,  1759,  °f  a^  payments  on 
Canadian  account,  was  not  merely  an  expression  of  the  aban- 
donment of  Canada  to  her  fate,  after  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

In  the  last  article  a  table  was  given  showing  the  amount  of 
the  exchange  drawn  upon  France  during  the  closing  years  of 
French  rule.  From  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  remark- 
able increase  in  the  expenditure  took  place  in  the  years  1757-8-9. 
But,  by  the  system  of  deferred  payment  then  in  force,  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  exchanges  drawn  in  any  one  year,  was  to  be 
paid  the  following  year,  one-half  the  second  year  after,  and  one- 
fourth  the  third  year  after  being  drawn.  When,  therefore,  the 
payment  of  the  Canadian  exchanges  was  wholly  suspended  in 
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October,  1759,  the  entire  amount  of  exchange  drawn  that  year 
remained  unpaid,  and  a  like  fate  overtook  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  exchanges  of  1758,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  those  of 

1757- 

There  remained  unpaid,  also,  the  whole  of  the  card  money, 
ordonnances  and  certificates  held  in  Canada,  and  which  General 
Murray,  in  his  report  of  June,  1762,  estimated  at  twenty-two 
millions  of  livres.  The  whole  of  the  unpaid  Canadian  paper, 
Murray  estimated  at  eighty  millions  at  the  least. 

The  settlement  or  disposal  of  this  debt  was  a  very  import- 
ant detail  in  the  peace  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  treaty 
of  1763.  Had  these  claims  remained  unsettled,  in  proportion 
as  distress  resulted  to  Canada,  the  security  of  the  English  pos- 
session of  it  would  have  been  weakened. 

These  claims  left  uncertainly  hanging  in  the  wind,  it  would 
always  be  open  to  France  at  any  future  crisis  to  promise  to  pay 
them,  on  condition  that  the  Canadians  should  return  to  their 
ancient  allegiance.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  final 
settlement  of  them  if  possible. 

Murray  himself  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  Canadian  claims  out  of  the  way,  that  he  proposed  to 
the  British  Government  the  taking  over,  at  a  large  discount,  of 
all  the  paper  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
Canadians,  except  the  exchanges  on  France,  which  were  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  expected  to  leave  the  country, 
or  the  noblesse  who  could  go  to  France  to  look  after  their  own 
interests.  He  proposed  to  give  in  return  English  paper  money 
to  the  extent  of  10,  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the 
French  paper.  Murray's  general  report  on  the  country  furnished 
to  the  British  Government  the  data  upon  which  to  proceed  in 
the  negotiations  with  France. 

Meantime  the  uncertainty  was  great.  France  desired,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  payment,  both  because  she  was  losing  the 
colony  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  outlay,  because  of 
her  financial  exhaustion,  and  because  she  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  relieve  her  great  rival  of  all  embarrassment  in  her 
new  acquisition.  At  the  same  time  there  were  Frenchmen  who 
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held  that  the  best  policy,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  latent  hold 
upon  the  French  Canadians,  was  to  promptly  and  fully  meet  all 
obligations  in  Canada. 

\Yhile  the  issue  remained  uncertain,  the  English  merchants 
generally  refused  to  accept  Canadian  paper  for  goods.  In  con- 
sequence, the  paper  money  for  a  time  almost  wholly  dropped 
out  of  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Even  where  contracts 
were  made  payable  in  paper  money,  the  courts  were  instructed 
to  suspend  judgment  upon  them  until  an  ultimate  settlement  of 
the  matter  had  been  reached.  When,  after  the  treaty,  the 
prospects  of  payment  became  brighter  for  a  time,  a  good  deal  of 
speculative  buying  of  Canadian  paper  was  indulged  in. 

At  first  Murray  and  the  English  generally  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  Canadians  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  French 
Court  ever  redeeming  their  claims  upon  it  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  would  lose  nothing  in  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
Britain.  But  after  his  position  was  secure,  Murray  adopted  the 
opposite  tack,  and  advised  the  French  Canadians  to  hold  on  to 
their  paper  money,  as  the  British  Government  would  secure  its 
redemption. 

The  French  Court,  when  suspending  the  payment  of  the 
Canadian  paper  in  1759,  had  at  the  same  time  promised  to 
redeem  it  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  at  the  rate  of  500,000  1. 
per  annum.  But,  as  this  applied  to  the  paper  of  all  the  French 
colonies,  even  if  the  promise  had  been  kept,  it  would  have 
required  several  centuries  during  which  to  complete  the  payment. 

In  Canada,  in  particular,  Vaudreuil  and  Bigot,  both  before 
and  after  the  capitulation,  had  given  the  strongest  assurances 
in  the  King's  name  that  the  Canadian  paper  would  be  redeemed 
after  the  peace.  These  pledges  and  assurances  were,  of  course, 
used  with  effect  in  the  peace  negotiations  which  followed. 

From  the  first,  the  Canadians  were  naturally  clamorous 
before  the  English  authorities  in  Canada,  to  obtain  some  definite 
decision  as  to  the  status  of  their  paper  money,  both  in  commerce 
and  with  reference  to  previous  contracts.  The  people  in  Mont- 
real went  so  far  as  to  send  a  petition  to  the  British  Government 
to  secure  the  redemption  of  their  paper,  as  it  was  practically  the 
only  money  which  they  had.  This  was  fairly  correct  as  to  the 
Montreal  district,  which  had  not  the  same  opportunities  for 
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hoarding  coin  as  those  nearer  Quebec.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
true  that  the  noblesse,  the  merchants  and  the  government  con- 
tractors were  the  chief  holders  of  the  paper  money. 

During  the  later  days  of  French  rule,  there  being  no  longer 
any  coin  in  circulation,  any  increase  in  the  savings  of  the 
peasantry  had  to  be  made  in  paper  money.  But  the  general  dis- 
tress and  the  arbitrary  measures  resorted  to  for  securing  sup- 
plies, prevented  the  possibility  of  much  saving  during  the  last 
three  years.  What  was  held  by  the  country  people  was  mainly 
in  the  shape  of  card  money  and  ordonnances.  The  bills  of  ex- 
change were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  French  traders  and 
noblesse,  who,  as  Murray  said,  were  likely  to  return  to  France, 
some  of  them  to  remain  there,  others  to  look  after  their  interests. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Britain,  was  concluded  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763.  The 
treaty  itself  did  not  include  any  article  dealing  with  the  out- 
standing claims  on  the  French  Government.  But  in  a  special 
declaration  appended  to  the  treaty  the  matter  is  thus  d(jalt  with  : 

"  The  King  of  Great  Britain  having  desired  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  letters  of  exchange  and  bills,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Canadians  for  the  necessaries  furnished  to  the 
Fiencli  noops,  should  be  secured,  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
entirely  disposed  to  render  to  every  one  that  justice  which  is 
legally  due  to  them,  has  declared,  and  does  declare,  that  the  said 
bills,  and  letters  of  exchange,  shall  be  punctually  paid,  agree- 
ably to  a  liquidation  made  in  a  convenient  time,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  places,  and  to  what  shall  be  possible,  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  bills  and  letters  of  exchange,  which  the 
French  subjects  may  have  at  the  time  of  this  declaration,  be 
not  confounded  with  the  bills  and  letters  of  exchange  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  new  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain." 

This  somewhat  Delphic  deliverance,  instead  of  leading  to  a 
definite  settlement  of  the  French  debt  in  Canada,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  fruitless  diplomatic  contest  in  which 
the  French  as  usual  got  the  better  of  their  British  competitors. 
Once  the  crisis  was  over  and  the  treaty  signed,  the  French 
Court  knew  that  the  English  were  not  likely  to  go  to  war  over 
a  vague  appendix  to  the  treaty,  dealing  with  the  Canadian  debt. 
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With  a  cheerful  ignorance  of  French  methods,  the  English 
traders  and  others  interested  in  Canada  understood  the  latter 
part  of  the  declaration  to  mean  that  the  paper  money  held  in 
Canada  was  to  be  much  more  favourably  treated  than  that  held 
in  France. 

Acting  on  this  supposition,  efforts  were  at  once  made  in 
the  districts  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal,  to  get  a 
record  of  the  paper  money  held  in  those  sections,  as  it  was 
expected  that  considerable  paper  money  and  exchanges  held  in 
France  would  be  r«  turned  to  Canada  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  more  favourable  treatment  secured  for  the  Canadian 
holders.  This,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  a  baseless  appre- 
hension. 

The  next  alarm  was  sounded  by  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  end 
of  1763.  In  a  despatch  to  Murray  he  says  he  has  been  informed 
that  some  persons  employed  by  the  French  Government  have 
been  insinuating  to  the  people  of  Quebec  that  the  Canadian  bills 
will  never  be  paid.  Under  cover  of  this  they  were  understood 
to  be  purchasing  from  them  considerable  quantities  at  a  very 
low  price.  He  asks  Murray  to  make  immediate  inquiry  as  to 
the  tiuth  of  this  report.  But  this,  too,  proved  to  be  a  ground- 
less alarm.  The  French  Court  was  very  far  from  having  either 
the  funds  or  the  inclination  to  purchase  at  any  price  its  past 
Canadian  promises  to  pay. 

For  the  comfort  of  the  Canadians  Halifax  reports  that  the 

lish  ambassador  at  Paris  and  himself  are  exercising  them- 
selves to  obtain  from  the  French  Court  a  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  stipulations  appended  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Accordingly, 
Murray,  in  February,  1764,  issued  a  proclamation  embodying 
this  statement,  and  advising  the  Canadians  to  have  patience 
and  hold  on  to  their  paper,  or  at  least  not  dispose  of  it  at  a  low 
price,  otherwise  the  French  mi^ht  make  this  a  pretext  to  avoid 
payment. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  many  of  the 
British  merchants  trading  to  Canada,  believing  that  a  profit 
might  l>e  made  on  Canadian  paper,  authorized  their  representa- 
tives in  Canada  to  sell  their  goods  for  Canadian  bills,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  purchase  them  with  cash,  provided  they  were  to 
be  had  at  a  considerable  discount.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
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Murray's  in  February,  1764,  that  they  seldom  offered  more  than 
15  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  Murray's  advice  to  hold  on  to 
their  paper,  the  French  Canadians,  well  acquainted  from  past 
experience  with  the  value  of  those  fair  promises  in  which  the 
French  Court  was  ever  ready  to  deal  most  lavishly,  were  not 
disposed  to  take  the  warning  very  seriously.  Their  pessimism 
was  amply  justified,  for  those  who  obtained  even  15  per  cent, 
for  their  paper  had  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
wisdom  in  selling. 

At  the  same  time,  by  purchasing  considerable  quantities  of 
Canadian  paper,  the  interests  of  the  English  merchants  were 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  securing  from  the  French  Court  a  fulfil- 
ment of  its  engagements. 

The  first  move  of  the  French  Court,  after  the  ratification 
of  the  peace,  was  the  issue  of  an  arret  on  the  I5th  of  May, 
1763,  directing  that  all  Canadian  bills  and  letters  of  exchange 
should  be  registered,  in  an  appointed  office,  before  the  first  of 
January  following.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  practically  shut 
out  most  of  the  paper  held  in  Canada.  The  British  merchants 
interested  in  the  matter,  though  duly  registering  what  they  had 
obtained  before  that  time,  yet  urged  Halifax,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  press  the  French  Court  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
of  registry.  After  making  much  of  the  concession,  the  French 
Court  yielded,  and  a  second  arret  of  5th  January  was  issued, 
graciously  extending  the  time  to  the  first  of  April  following,  but 
absolutely  declaring  that  all  bills  not  then  registered  should  be 
without  value. 

No  one  knew  better  than  the  French  Court  that  this  hardly 
extorted  concession  was  a  mere  mockery.  There  being  no 
regular  communication  with  Canada  during  the  winter  months, 
no  further  Canadian  claims  were  likely  to  be  registered  until 
some  time  after  navigation  opened,  and  before  that  the  new  date 
would  have  expired. 

In  a  despatch  from  Halifax  to  Murray  in  December,  1763, 
there  are  given  the  requirements  of  the  French  Court  as  to  the 
form  of  the  returns  of  paper  to  be  made  from  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  These  exact  a 
complete  statement,  from  both  English  and  French  holders  of 
the  Canadian  paper,  giving  particulars  as  to  the  nominal  value, 
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date  of  issue  of  each  bill,  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  disposed  of,  by  whom  they  were 
sold,  to  whom,  and  at  what  price. 

The  Canadian  authorities  at  once  bestirred  themselves  to 
secure  the  registration  of  the  outstanding  paper,  according  to 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  French  Government.  But  not 
before  August  2oth,  1764,  was  Murray  able  to  send  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  correct  account  of  the  bills  held  in  Canada. 
His  summary  of  the  returns  is  as  follows : 


Govt  of  Quebec  — 
(a)  In  Canada.  .  .  . 
(b)  In  Europe 

Exchanges 
livres    s.  d. 

683.413  18  3 
766,  3SQ    0  O 

Ordonnances 
livres    s.  d. 

4.614,167  16  o 
702.  32S    s  o 

Cards 
livres   s.  d. 

318,569  176 

37.2SO     O  O 

Certificat 
livres  s.    d. 

122,785  18  10 

Montreal  

/       tjjy     y 

667,650    6  6 

/      .j  j    j 
6,548,869  10  o 

jjp    jy 
22O  A7O  ISO 

rj7  208  l6  IO 

Three  Rivers.  .  .  . 

7«.743    5° 

1.297.579  15  0 

•  *">'t/v  *j  w 

70,755  16  6 

jjrj»*j^~'  *v  *w 

114.252    2    5 

In  addition  to  the  methods  adopted  for  shutting  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canadian  and  English  claims,  the  French 
Court  had  devised  other  measures  which  would  as  far  as  possible 
render  those  duly  registered  of  little  value.  This  scheme  was 
embodied  in  an  arret  of  the  King's  Council  of  State  of  2gth 
June,  1764,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  here  summarized: 

The  King  first  expresses  his  willingness  to  liquidate  the 
debts  contracted  in  Canada,  and  which  exist  in  the  shape  of 
both  money  bills  and  bills  of  exchange.  But  he  points  out 
that,  having  investigated  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Canada,  he  finds  the  most  positive  proof  of  excessive  expendi- 
ture and  extensive  frauds  connected  with  his  service  in  that 
country.  As  a  consequence  of  its  excessive  issue  the  paper 
became  greatly  discredited.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  is 
said  to  have  begun  in  1754,  and  in  1758  it  had  fallen  to  one-half 
its  nominal  value,  while  in  1759  it  was  reduced  to  one-fourth, 
and  in  1760  to  one-fifth  of  its  value,  as  measured  by  its  pur- 
chasing power.  On  these  grounds  it  is  claimed  that  the  funds 
employed  in  the  payment  of  the  Canadian  bills  up  to  the  time 
of  the  suspension  of  payment  in  1759,  should  have  covered  the 
whole  cost  of  the  King's  operations.  In  other  words,  the  King 
has  really  obtained  nothing  for  the  outstanding  paper. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  delay  in  cashing  the  bills,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  merchants  obtained  them  in  bona 
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fide  business  in  return  for  goods  before  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments was  announced,  the  King  is  prepared  to  deal  generously 
\vith  tlu:m.  He  is  also  anxious  that  the  officers  and  others  who 
have  served  in  the  war,  should  not  be  losers  through  these  bills. 
Hence,  the  King  in  Council  ordains  as  follows  : 

Article  I.  Thebillsof  exchange  drawn  in  1758  and  preceding 
years,  which  have  been  declared  and  checked  according  to  the 
Acis  of  24th  December,  1762,  I5th  May,  1763,  and  5th  January, 
1764,  and  which  may  have  been  obtained  in  business  before  i5th 
October,  1759,  shall  be  paid  in  full. 

II.  Such  other  bills  conforming  to  the  above  regulations, 
as  were  drawn  in  1760,  and  were  stamped,   "  For  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  armies,"  shall  likewise  be  paid  in  full. 

III.  All  other  bills  drawn  in  1758,   1759  or  1760,  shall  be 
paid  at  one-half  their  face  value. 

IV.  The  card  money  and  the  ordonnances  shall  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  one-fourth  their  value. 

V.  All  those  claims  of  whatever  kind  which  have  not  been 
registered  according  to  the  Acts  of  1762,  1763,  1764,  shall  be 
henceforth  null  and  void. 

VI.  and  VII.  These  provide  special  arrangements  for  the 
civil  and  military  officers  and  the  soldiers  who  served  in  Canada, 
and  who  may  be  holders  of  paper  received  for  their  services, 
coming  under  article  III  or  IV.    Each  one,  however,  must  make 
special  application,  with  the  particulars  ol-  his  case. 

The  remaining  articles  provide  for  an  elaborate  red  tape 
process,  whereby  the  various  claims  already  registered  shall  be 
classified  and  reduced  to  a  basis  of  payment.  Immediate  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  in  funds  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent., 
until  ultimate  payment  should  be  convenient. 

An  act  of  July  2nd,  1764,  regulates  the  form  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  the  claims.  The 
important  points  are : 

Article  I.  The  funds  or  debentures  to  be  made  payable  to 
bearer,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  beginning 
from  the  first  of  January  next.  To  the  debentures  shall  be  at- 
tached coupons  for  the  interest,  which  shall  be  due  from  year  to 
year.  The  first  coupon,  for  instance,  shall  be  for  the  amount  of 
interest  due  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1765,  and  so  on,  for 
the  succeeding  years. 
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II.  The  debentures  shall   be  issued  for  definite  and  fixed 
sums,  viz.  :  50,  60,  80,  100,  300,  500,  1,000,  2,000,  5,000  and 
10,000  livres.     All  odd  sums  which  come  between  these  shall  be 
paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  debentures. 

III.  and  IV.  These  appoint  the  persons  who  are  to  sign  and 
issue  the  debentures  and  make  payments  of  interest. 

V.  This  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  debentures  them- 
selves.    The  King  reserves  to  himself  to  determine  what  funds 
shall  be  provided  annually  for  that  purpose.     Payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  lottery  system,  in  the  month  of  January  of  each 
year.     Numbered  tickets  representing  all  the  separate  claims 
shall  be  put  into  a  lottery  wheel  and  drawn  out  until  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  that  year  is  made  up. 

VI.  The  claims  drawn  shall  be  paid  promptly  by  the  general 
treasurers  of  the  colonies,  and  the  interest  coupons  remaining 
unpaid  shall  be  returned. 

VII.  and  VIII.  These  refer   to   the   methods   of  keeping 
accounts. 

Then  follow  the  form  of  the  debentures  to  be  issued  for  the 
principal,  and  the  form  of  the  coupons  for  interest  to  be  paid  in 
January  of  each  year  from  1766  to  1771. 

Now,  several  features  of  this  settlement  require  to  be  care- 
fully noted.  First  of  all,  we  observe  that  the  bills  of  exchange 
issued  for  the  Canada  paper  in  1757  and  1758,  and  which  were 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  before  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  payment  in  October,  1759,  are  to  be  paid  in  full. 
But  almost  the  whole  of  these  were  held  in  France,  being  sent 
there  in  return  for  goods  sent  to  Canada.  The  other  bills  to  be 
paid  in  full  were  the  comparatively  small  amount  issued  in  1760 
and  .--tamped,  "  For  the  subsistence  of  the  armies."  These,  too, 
were  held  mainly  by  the  officers  and  commercial  element,  which 
returned  to  France  after  the  capitulation  of  Montreal. 

The  remaining  bills  were  to  be  paid  at  one-half  their  face 
value,  and  these  were  held  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in 
France.  Those  in  France  were  taken  there  mainly  in  the 
pockets  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  and  the  troops  who  had 
received  them  for  their  pay.  But  to  these  persons  a  special 
claim  was  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  such  paper,  as  also  in  the 
case  of  their  cards  and  ordonnances,  while  no  corresponding 
claim  was  permitted  to  the  holders  in  Canada. 
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The  cards  and  ordonnances  were  to  be  allowed  to  all  others 
only  one-fourth  of  their  face  value,  and,  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  table  already  given,  they  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  paper  remaining  in  Canada.  Yet  if  anything  should  have 
been  paid  in  full  it  was  the  card  money  which  was  issued  before 
the  depreciation  period  began.  The  same  table  shows  what  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Canadian  holdings  had  been  sent  to 
Europe. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  clearly  to  be  observed  that  the 
French  Court,  while  professing  to  treat  all  holders  alike,  and 
thus  to  have  fulfilled  the  pledge  given  to  the  English,  had  never- 
theless with  its  usual  dexterity,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name, 
succeeded  in  shutting  off  almost  all  claims  but  those  of  its  own 
subjects. 

Murray  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  Canadians 
dated  February  8th,  1764,  declaring  that  the  King  had  renewed 
his  efforts,  through  his  ministers,  to  have  the  French  Govern- 
ment fulfil  its  promise  to  redeem  the  paper  money,  as  given  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  He  asks  the  people  to  have  patience,  and 
rely  on  the  efforts  of  the  King  in  their  behalf. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  nature  of  the  French  Act  of  2gth 
June,  1764,  became  known  in  Canada,  the  people  were  once 
more  greatly  distressed  as  to  the  fate  of  their  paper  money. 

In  November  the  French  Canadians  sent,  through  Murray, 
an  address  to  the  King,  asking  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests,  and  pointing  out  that  their  paper  money  was  obtained 
in  return  for  necessaries  supplied  to  the  troops,  the  prices  for 
which  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Intendant.  If  the  Intendant 
had  not  deceived  them  with  false  promises,  their  paper  would 
have  been  converted  into  letters  of  exchange  in  1759.  In  proof 
of  this  there  is  appended  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Vaudn  nil 
and  Bigot,  issued  after  the  virtual  loss  of  the  colony.  It  is 
dated  Montreal,  June,  1760,  and  assures  the  people  that  the 
bills  of  exchange  of  1757  and  1758  will  be  paid  three  months 
after  the  peace,  those  of  1759  eighteen  months  after  the  peace, 
and  the  cards  and  ordonnances  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Halifax,  writing  to  Murray  on  Dec.  8th,  1764,  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  detailed  register  of  the  paper  money.  As  this 
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showed  a  larger  amount  than  the  first  estimate  sent,  and  as  the 
claims  were  made  upon  France  on  the  basis  of  the  first  esti- 
mate, it  may  be  difficult  to  get  the  additional  sum  admitted. 
The  ambassador,  however,  will  be  instructed  to  do  his  best  in 
the  matter. 

The  British  Government  naturally  took  exception  to  the 
act  of  June,  1764,  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Canadian  paper, 
and  the  Court  of  France  as  naturally  sought  to  justify  its 
action.  The  reasons  given  by  France  in  justification  of  the 
very  great  reductions  in  the  value  of  certain  parts  of  the  paper 
were  :  (i)  The  discredit  into  which  the  paper  had  fallen.  (2) 
The  high  price  of  necessaries  in  1759.  (3)  That  the  letters  of 
exchange  given  before  1759  were  paid  in  part.  (4)  The  ordon- 
nances  and  cards  were  only  such  as  were  issued  after  the  last 
delivery  of  letters  of  exchange.  (5)  The  retailers  and  merchants 
purchased  the  ordonnances  at  80  or  90  per  cent,  discount.  In 
reply  to  these  the  British  Government  made  the  following 
answers  :  (i)  The  Court  of  France,  being  itself  the  author  and 
cause  of  the  discredit,  has  no  title  to  be  benefited  by  it.  (2)  In 
1759  the  prices  for  the  King  were  fixed  by  the  Intendant  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  at  which  necessaries  were  sold  in  the 
colony.  (3)  No  reasons  are  given  why  the  letters  anterior  to 
1759,  are  not  entitled  to  complete  payment.  (4)  Ordonnances 
and  cards  of  an  old  date  were  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  (5)  The  Court  of  France  is  responsible  for  the  full 
value,  whatever  they  may  have  been  purchased  for.  And  they 
might  have  added,  had  they  fully  understood  the  situation,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cards  at  least,  represented  the 
savings  of  the  people,  and  were  n^.t  issued,  as  asserted,  after  the 
last  delivery  of  exchanges. 

The  negotiations  continued  through  1765.  In  the  mean- 
tini  many  of  the  English  merchants  in  the  course  of  their 
trade,  and  from  speculating  in  Canada  bills,  had  become  person- 
ally interested  in  the  payment  of  them.  These  persons  sent  a 
petition  to  parliament,  in  which  they  rehearsed  the  chief  points 
in  the  history  of  the  question  up  to  that  time.  They  complained 
of  the  unfair  terms  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  French  Court. 
The  4  per  cent,  funds  in  which  the  payment  was  to  be  made 
then  stood  at  24  per  cent,  below  par,  so  that  the  letters  of  ex- 
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change  were,  they  claimed,  to  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  38  per  cent., 
and  the  cards  and  ord  mnances  at  19  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value.  A  further  arret  had  since  been  issued  making  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  on  the  interest  due  to  all  holders  of  French 
funds.  They  state  that  though  the  paper  in  the  possession  of 
British  subjects  amounts  to  considerably  over  /"i  ,000,000,  yet 
only  about  ^"50,000  worth  had  been  registered.  They  also  com- 
plained that  the  various  arrets  dealing  with  this  subject  had 
been  issued  without  any  warning,  and  left  those  affected  without 
any  appeal.  They  therefore  prayed  the  Government  to  come  to 
their  rescue. 

A  committee  of  the  English  holders  of  Canadian  paper  had 
obtained  from  those  in  Canada  a  power  of  attorney  to  act  for 
them  in  urging  the  matter  upon  the  British  Government,  in 
order  to  secure  payment  according  to  treaty. 

In  December,  1765,  this  committee  prepared  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  of  the  paper  money,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  In  this,  however, 
English,  as  distinguished  from  Canadian  interests,  receive  special 
consideration.  They  proposed  that  the  time  for  the  registration 
of  claims  in  France  be  extended  to  December  25th,  1766,  the 
persons  registering  to  prove,  on  oath,  that  their  property  is 
British,  and  that  it  has  been  so  since  the  signing  of  the  peace 
with  France.  Tht:  basis  of  redemption  should  be  50  per  cent. 
on  all  bills  of  exchange  and  such  certificates  as  are  entitled  to 
the  same  payment,  and  25  per  cent,  on  all  ordonnances,  cards 
and  remaining  certificates.  These  sums  to  be  paid  in  the  estab- 
lished, secured  and  transferable  funds,  bearing  interest  at  4  per 
cent.  Also,  that  the  Court  of  France  shall  pay  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  a  further  sum  of  1,500,000  livres,  as  a  bonus 
on  the  ordonnances,  cards  and  certificates  at  their  rate.  Also  a 
further  sum  of  1,000,000  livres  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
discount  at  which  the  funds  given  in  liquidation  may  sell.  All 
paper  not  conforming  to  these  requirements  to  be  completely 
excluded  from  all  claim  to  payment. 

By  this  time  the  financial  condition  of  France  was  such 
that  the  Court  did  not  seem  to  think  it  mattered  much  what  was 
promised.  Hence,  after  a  becoming  amount  of  diplomatic  dis- 
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cussion,  a  convention  was  at  length  drawn  up  and  signed  on  the 
2gth  of  March,  1766,  for  the  final  disposal  of  the  Canada  paper 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  convention  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
memorial  just  referred  to.  Bills  of  exchange  and  some  certifi- 
cates were  to  be  redeemed  at  50  per  cent.,  and  cards,  ordonnances 
and  the  other  certificates  at  25  per  cent.  Payment  was  to  be 
made  in  "rent-contracts, "or debentures  bearing  interest  from  ist 
January,  1765,  at  4$  per  cent.,  and  to  be  conformable  to  the  arrets 
of  2gth  June  and  2nd  July,  1764,  and  2gth  and  3151  December, 
1765.  The  first  two  of  these  arrets  have  already  been  referred  to. 
That  of  2gth  December,  1765,  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
decline  in  the  rent-contracts  already  issued,  and  also  in  con- 
sequence of  the  English  protests.  It  provides  in  the  first  article 
that  the  interest  shall  be  raised  from  4  to  4^  per  cent.  Article 
II.  declares  that  no  Canadian  paper  shall  be  registered  after 
March  ist,  1766.  But  article  III.  makes  an  exception  in  favour 
of  British  holders,  for  whom  the  time  of  registration  is  extended 
to  October  ist,  1766.  The  arret  of  315!  December,  1765,  is 
based  on  the  report  of  the  comptroller-general  of  the  finances 
and  provides  that  the  interest  on  the  rent-contracts  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Arrears  Fund,  the  principal  to  be  paid  by  lottery, 
agreeably  to  what  has  been  provided  for  the  different  debts  of 
the  state  and  by  the  edict  of  December,  1764. 

The  greater  part  of  the  convention  itself  refers  to  the  forms 
of  oath  and  declaration  to  be  made  guaranteeing  the  money  to 
be  British  property.  These  declarations  require  the  giving  of 
a  complete  history  of  the  paper  money  from  the  actual  holders 
back  through  all  the  intermediate  possessors  to  the  original 
receivers,  under  pretext  of  preventing  paper  sent  from  France 
to  Canada  from  coming  in  as  British  property.  By  the  i3th 
article  the  Court  of  France  grants  to  the  British  proprietors 
generally  an  indemnification,  or  premium,  of  3,000,000  livres, 
500,000!.  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  remainder  in  rent-contracts 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  others,  the  interest  on  which  shall  run 
from  January  ist,  1766.  This  is  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  all 
claims. 

Conway,  who  negotiated  the  matter  on  the  British  side, 
immediately  sent  to  Murray  a  copy  of  this  convention  with  in- 
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structions  to  have  all  the  paper  money  in  Canada  sent  over 
before  the  ist  of  October,  and  asking  him  to  take  precautions 
that  no  paper  sent  back  from  France  might  be  included, 
for  the  larger  the  amount  sent  the  smaller  would  be  the  share  of 
each  from  the  3,000,000!.  bonus. 

There  being  some  anxiety  to  know  how  the  2,500,000!.  in 
funds  and  500,000 1.  in  specie'  were  to  be  distributed,  the  English 
committee  made  an  explanation.  By  the  most  careful  estimate 
there  appeared  to  be  outstanding,  bills  of  exchange  and  certifi- 
cates to  the  extent  of  4,000,000!.,  and  ordonnances  and  cards  to 
the  extent  of  12,000,000!.  These  being  reduced  according  to 
the  convention,  would  make  a  net  total  of  5,000,000  1.  The 
distribution  of  the  3,000,000!.  of  bonus  on  this  amount  would 
give  2, 100,000 1.  in  rent-contracts  and  420,000  1.  in  specie  to  the 
ordonnances  and  cards,  and  400,000  in  rent-contracts  and  80,- 
ooo  1.  in  specie  to  the  bills  of  exchange  and  part  of  the  certifi- 
cates. 

The  settlement  effected  by  this  convention  appears  only  to 
have  multiplied  the  troubles  of  the  British  Government.  Many 
special  claims,  alleged  hardships  and  difficulties  arising  from  the 
elaborate  red  tape  process  through  which  the  claims  had  to  pass, 
poured  in  upon  the  Colonial  Department. 

Although  the  English  holdings  were  all  registered  in  time, 
some  of  the  French  Canadian  claims,  having  a  shorter  time  for 
their  preparation,  and  having  to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
arrived  somewhat  late,  and  there  were  others  whose  history 
could  not  be  fully  traced.  Further  diplomatic  efforts  had  to  be 
made  to  get  these  included.  The  French  Court  made  much 
less  difficulty  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  which 
was  not  a  little  ominous.  In  consequence  of  this  amiability  of 
the  French,  everything  that  the  British  Government  had  the 
courage  to  ask  was  granted  by  the  end  of  1767. 

On  the  British  side  some  difficulty  arose  over  the  proposed 
distribution  of  the  bonus.  The  French  Canadians,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  got  the  idea  that  the  holders  in  Britain  were  getting 
the  better  of  them  in  the  division.  They  were  assured,  how- 
ever, that  their  fears  were  groundless. 
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When  everything  was  satisfactorily  settled  the  French 
officials  issued  the  promised  funds,  but  before  the  operation 
was  finished  they  had  fallen  on  the  London  market  to  74.  In 
January,  1770,  the  interest  on  them  was  reduced  to  2$  per  cent., 
and  the  next  month  the  payment  by  lottery  was  suspended  for 
four  years,  which  meant  for  ever.  Within  the  year  following 
the  stock  had  become  worthless.  As  regarded  its  funded  debt 
the  French  treasury  was  practically  bankrupt.  Soon  war  with 
England  was  resumed,  and  the  French  Canadian  paper  money 
had  vanished  into  the  Limbo  of  the  past. 
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"  The  words  constitution  and  government  Jiave  the  same 
meaning,  and  the  government,  which  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  states,  must  be  in  Hie  hands  of  one,  or  of  a  few,  or  of  many. 
TJie  true  forms  of  government,  therefore,  are  those  in  which  the 
one  or  the  few,  or  the  many,  govern  with  a  view  to  the  common 
interest:  but  governments,  which  rule  with  a  view  to  the  private 
interest,  whether  of  the  one,  or  of  the  few',  or  of  the  many,  are 
perversions.  For  citizens,  if  they  are  truly  citizens,  ought  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  a  state" 
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TIHIIE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

IN    CANADA. 
I 

European  institutions  in  America — France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ijth  Century — L'e'tat  c'est  moi — The  French  Cana- 
dians as  Britons — Administrative  Law  in  England  and  in 
France — Edicts  and  Ordinances  of  tlie  Old  Regime. 

The  growth  of  sociil  and  political  institutions  in  America 
must  always  possess  great  fascination  for  the  student  of 
human  affairs  ;  for  there  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  effect  of 
the  transplanting  of  European  forms  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration, with  such  modifications  as  have  been  adopted 
of  choice  or  necessity. 

Within  certain  limits,  the  introduction  of  the  political  forms 
and  institutions  of  Europe  into  America,  illustrates  the 
tendencies  that  were  then  dominant  in  the  older  continent. 
It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  trace  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States,  the  conceptions  of  kingly  power  and  the 
relations  of  parliament  thereto,  that  were  prevalent  during  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  while  the  absolutism  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  paternal 
government  that  was  established  in  New  France. 


From  this  point  of  view,  a  special  interest  surrounds  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  a  province  which  though  greatly  less  in 
extent  than  the  Canada  that  fell  with  Montcalm,  includes 
the  territory  upon  which  the  features  of  the  Old  Regime  were 
most  distinctly  impressed.  In  those  portions  of  the  continent 
afterwards  called  the  United  States  of  America,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Englishmen  for  self  government,  was  developed 
without  the  modifications  that  result  when  different  races  of 
dissimilar  political  genius  dwell  side  by  side.  In  the  history 
of  New  France,  however,  the  student  of  political  affairs 
meets  a  state  of  things  altogether  unique.  He  finds  a 
territory  and  people  controlled  at  great  distance  from 
another  continent.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  transfer  the 
eminent  domain  to  another  European  power  this  people 
still  continue  to  occupy  the  land  and  to  enjoy  their 
own  language,  customs,  laws,  and  religion.  The  conqueror, 
however,  transplants  certain  of  his  own  peculiar  political 
ideas  ;  and  the  spectacle  is  thus  presented  of  dual  language, 
race,  laws  and  institutions,  existing  side  by  side,  and  to- 
gether influencing  the  course  of  events. 

To  pursue  an  enquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
relations  between  French  and  English  systems  of  law  and 
social  order,  would  prove  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  a  thesis 
of  moderate  dimensions.  One  part  only  of  this  field  shall  we 
attempt  to  survey  — that  of  Administrative  Law  in  Canada 
during  the  time  of  the  French  Regime. 

"  The  physiognomy  of  a  government "  says  De  Tocqueville 
"  can  best  be  judged  in  its  colonies  ;  for  there,  its  characteristic 
"  traits  usually  appear  larger  and  more  distinct.  When  I  wish 


"  to  discover  the  spirit  and  the  vices  of  the  government  of 
"  Louis  XIV,  I  must  go  to  Canada."  It  is  often  instructive, 
however,  to  reverse  this  historical  process.  The  condition  of 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  colonization  of  New  France  was  seriously  contemplated, 
presented  in  respect  of  its  political  constitution,  the  charac- 
teristics of  feudal  subordination  unmodified  by  any  strong 
inclinations  towards  popular  freedom.  France,  in  common  with 
the  three  other  great  states  of  Western  Christendom — 
England,  Spain,  and  Germany — owed  the  leading  principles 
which  mark  her  constitutional  history,  to  her  Teutonic  origin. 
These  principles  were  developed  in  these  countries,  in 
various  ways  and  with  different  results.  In  England,  the 
dominant  tendency  towards  popular  freedom  was  never 
long  repressed,  but  asserted  itself  among  nobles  and  people 
alike,  with  unswerving  persistence.  The  Feudal  System,  while 
permitting  the  king  to  control  his  barons,  was  so  related  to 
the  people,  that  barons  and  people  could  unite  to  break  the 
power  of  tyrannous  kings.  In  France,  however,  the  power 
of  the  feudatories  was  gradually  absorbed  by  the  kings. 
The  increase  of  power  was  turned  to  the  strengthening  of 
administrative  government  in  the  personal  interest  of  the 
possessor,  despot  succeeding  despot,  until  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Revolution  was  reached.* 

It  is  at  the  period  when  the  kingly  power  in  France  is 
approaching  its  zenith,  that  the  beginning  of  civil  adminis- 
tration in  New  France  may  be  traced.  Above  all  rulers  of 
modern  times,  Louis  XIV  was  the  embodiment  of  the  mon- 


*Const.  Hist,  of  England,  Stubbs.,  vol.  I,  p.  3. 


archical  idea.  The  famous  words  ^ascribed  to  him  "  L'c'fat, 
cest  moi"  were  probably  never  uttered  ;  but  they  perfectly 
express  his  spirit.  "  It  is  God's  will,"  he  wrote  in  1666, 
"  that  whoever  is  born  a  subject,  should  not  reason  but  obey."* 

Control  by  France  ceased,  however,  before  the  red  days  of 
the  Revolution  dawned.  Wolfe's  victory  antedated  the  death 
of  Marie  Antoinette  by  thirty  years.  The  effect  that  the 
Revolution  might  have  had  upon  Canada,  supposing  that 
she  had  remained  a  colony  of  France,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  have  relieved  the  colony  from  a  long  tutelage, 
can  only  be  surmised. 

Popular  liberty,  however,  has  been  attained  by  the  descen- 
dants of  France  in  the  New  World  not  less  securely  than 
by  those  who  now  sustain  republican  institutions  in  the 
older  land.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  French  Canadian 
are  co-extensive  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  Briton, 
and  have  been  attained,  not  by  any  vast  social  upheaval,  but 
through  the  political  wisdom  of  the  race  who  emerged 
victorious,  in  the  struggle  that  was  terminated  by  the  capitu- 
lation at  Montreal.  The  French  colonists  of  Canada,  when 
they  became  the  subjects  of  Britain,  stepped  forth  into  a 
liberty  scarcely  dreamed  of  previously.  The  readiness  with 
"which  they  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  stipulated  for 
and  conceded,  the  aptitude  which  they  displayed  in  apprec- 
ating  political  liberty  and  in  comprehending  the  scope  and 
possibilities  of  representative  government,  proved  that  the 
innate  spirit  of  freedom,  though  long  repressed  by  a  watchful 
autocracy,  had  not  been  destroyed. 

*Citedby  Parkinan,  Old  Regime,  p.  172. 
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The  term  Administrative  Law  should  not  be  used,  without 
explanation  or  definition,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  in  France 
and  other  European  countries,  a  meaning  very  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  England,  and  in  those  countries  whose 
constitutions  are  derived  from  the  laws  of  England. 

Mr.  Dicey,  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  the  Constitution,  has 
enlarged  upon  the  distinction  to  which  we  refer.  He  points 
out  (what  students  of  the  British  Constitution  have  not 
always  remarked)  that  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  roots 
of  administrative  law  in  England,  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  which  are  at  the  roots  of  the  whole  system  of 
British  law — that  in  England  the  term  Administrative 
Law  is  entirely  one  of  convenience,  and  by  no  means  fre- 
quently used.  There  is  not,  in  Britain,  one  law  for  the 
citizen  and  another  law  for  the  official.  The  latter  may 
have  special  duties  and  functions,  for  the  performance  of 
which  he  is  answerable,  but  he  enjoys  no  immunities  from 
the  consequences  of  illegal  acts.  He  cannot  plead  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  or  of  his  superior,  for  an  illegal 
act.  The  logical  corollary  of  the  maxim  that  "The  King" 
can  do  no  wrong,"  is,  that  some  other  person  is  legally  and 
individually  responsible,  for  every  act  done  in  the  King's 
name. 

Under  the  French  system,  on  the  other  hand,  no  servant 
of  the  government,  who,  without  any  malicious  or  corrupt 
motive,  executes  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  is  civilly  res- 
ponsible for  his  conduct.  For  the  breach  of  official  discipline 
he  is,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  readily  punishable  in  some 
form  or  another,  but  he  nevertheless  enjoys  a  very  large 


amount  of  protection  against  legal  proceedings  for  wrongs 
done  to  private  citizens.  The  party  wronged  by  an  official 
in  France,  must  seek  relief,  not  from  the  judges  of  the  land, 
but  from  some  official  Court  Before  such  a  Court,  the 
question  which  will  be  mainly  considered,  is  likely  to  be,  not 
whether  the  complainant  has  been  injured,  but  whether  the 
•defendant,  say  a  policeman,  has  acted  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  in  bona  fide  obedience  to  the  command  of  his 
superiors.* 

In  these  pages,  however,  we  use  the  convenient  term 
administrative  law,  not  as  implying  the  existence  of  a  special 
code  applicable  only  to  state  officials,  but  as  including  that 
collection  of  edicts,  ordinances,  charters,  and  statutes,  in  virtue 
of  which,  our  country  was  governed  prior  to  the  conquest ; 
and  also  the  actual  results,  which  have  flowed  from  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  thus  conveyed. 

The  student  of  the  Old  Regime,  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
convenient  access  to  a  collection  of  Edicts  and  Ordinances, 
comprised  in  three  volumes,  which  were  published  by  order 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  year 
1854.  In  1803,  these  Edicts  and  Ordinances  had  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  Legislature,  in  two  volumes,  but  many  of 
them  in  this  earlier  edition  were  only  referred  to  by  citation 
of  their  titles. 

Volume  one  of  the  later  publication  contains  the  Royal 
edicts,  ordinances,  and  declarations  of  the  King  of  France,  in 
the  form  delivered  by  his  Council  of  State.  It  includes 
the  charters  granted  to  trading  companies  and  to  religious 

'Law  of  the  Constitution,  Dicey,  p.  3i9. 
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bodies;  the  edicts  for  the  establishment  of  justice  and  the 
regulation  of  trade  ;  the  edict  establishing  the  Sovereign 
Council  ;  the  Ordinance  of  1667;  decrees,  letters  patent, 
and  declarations  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Montreal, 
card  money,  the  admiralty,  beaver  trade,  currency,  tutors  to 
minors,  export  and  import  duties,  notarial  deeds  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  dating  from  the  year  1627,  when  the 
charter  to  the  Hundred  Associates  was  granted,  up  to  the 
year  1756. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  the 
Arrets  et  Reglements  of  the  Sovereign  Council.  It  omits  the 
minutes  and  records  of  deliberations,  but  these  are  now 
supplied,  in  part,  by  the  six  portly  volumes  of  Judgments 
and  Deliberations,  which  have  been  published  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  at  intervals,  since  1885.  The  second 
part  of  this  volume  contains  the  general  ordinances  of  the 
Intendants;  and  in  the  third  part,  we  have  the  judgments 
pronounced  by  them  upon  contestations  between  individuals 
such  as  disputes  between  seigneurs  and  censitaires,  the 
building  or  repairing  of  churches,  the  extent  of  corvees,  etc., 
The  distinction  between  an  Ordinance  and  a  Judgment  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  clear  to  the  compilers ;  and 
these  two  latter  chapters  lack  method  in  their  arrangement. 

Volume  three  is  complementary.  It  includes  the  com- 
missions to  the  Governors,  Intendants,  and  the  minor  officials; 
ordinances  of  the  intendants  on  matters  of  justice,  and 
lastly,  their  ordinances  on  matters  of  "  Police,"  /.  e.  municipal 
regulations,  good  order,  public  peace,  and  general  civil  ad- 
ministration. 
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These  volumes,  by  legislative  declaration,  form  part  of  the 
laws  and  jurisprudence  of  our  province.  They  retain  a 
faithful  impress  of  the  past,  enchanting  alike  to  the  his- 
torian and  the  jurist.  As  one  turns  their  musty  pages, 
the  curtains  that  veil  the  past  are  drawn  aside.  We  see 
the  daring  and  intrepid  pioneers,  who  wooed  the  West 
to  win  the  East  ;  the  dark-robed  missionaries  who  carried 
the  Cross  as  a  torch,  amid  a  people  who  sat  in  darkness  ;  the 
busy  traders,  by  fishing  banks  and  beaver  brooks,  and  in  the 
forests  where  the  moose  and  martin  and  sable  were  found. 
We  see  the  heroic  figures  of  Champlain  and  La  Salle,  o{ 
Lallement  and  Breboeuf  and  many  another,  exploring 
mighty  waters  and  pathless  forests,  and  wonder  at  the 
courage  and  faith,  that  sustained  them  through  fearful  nights 
and  days  of  terror,  toil,  and  danger.  We  still  see  Count 
Frontenac  as  he  stands  upon  the  citadel  at  Quebec,  and  defies 
the  armaments  of  Boston  ;  de  Maisonneuve,  as  he  proves 
his  courage  upon  Place  d'Armes,  and  the  busy  intendants 
as  they  carefully  pen  their  ordinances,  or  wrangle  with 
the  governors  about  questions  of  precedence,  or  write 
complainingly  to  the  minister  at  Paris.  Here,  too,  flit  before  us 
the  forms  of  the  seigneur,  the  coureur  de  bois,  the  captain 
of  militia,  the  Jesuit,  the  Sulpician,  the  Sister  of  Mercy, 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  habitant :  while  over  all,  floats  the 
fleur  de  Us  of  France — symbol  of  the  power  that  would 
fain  know  and  control  all  that  happened  at  this  distance 
of  a  thousand  leagues! 
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II 

Historical  division  of  tJie  Old  Regime — Jacques  Cartier — 
His  commission — Roberval,  de  la  Roche,  and  tlieir  commis- 
sions— Authoritative  sanctions  for  exploration — Champlain — 
His  commissions —  The  Viceroys  andt/ie  trading  Associations — 
The  Company  of  New  France  and  Richelieu — The  West  India 
Company. 

The  period  of  228  years  which  begins  with  the  first 
voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier  to  Canada  and  concludes  with 
the  formal  cession  of  that  country  to  England,  might  conven- 
iently be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  would  include 
the  story  of  the  voyages,  explorations  and  endeavours  of 
Cartier,  Roberval,  de  la  Roche,  de  Chastes,  de  Monts, 
Champlain  and  others.  The  second  would  begin  with  the 
formation  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  as  one  of  a  series 
of  great  trading  companies,  and  conclude  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  West  Indian  Company  in  the  year  1674.  The  third 
epoch,  taking  us  back  a  few  years,  opens  with  the  creation  of 
the  Sovereign  Council  in  1663;  which,  with  various  modifica- 
tions continued  to  exist,  until  the  standard  of  Britain  replaced 
\bzfleur  de  Us  of  France. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  of  course,  that  these  divisions  of  the 
duration  of  the  old  regime,  are  not  absolutely  exact,  and  that 
they  overlap  each  other.  Champlain  will  be  found  to  play 
his  part  in  portions  of  the  first  and  second  epochs,  while 
traces  of  that  commercial  administration  which  distinguishes 
the  second  epoch,  will  be  met  in  the  third.  The  division, 
will  fairly  serve,  however,  for  the  grouping  of  the  main 
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features  of  administration  and  goverment,  during  those  mo- 
mentous years  when  the  civil  foundations  of  the  province 
were  laid. 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Canada,  even  to  its  very  close, 
presents  little  of  interest  to  the  student  of  politics.  Its 
achievements  were  almost  wholly  barren  of  permanent  value. 
Probably  its  only  extant  witness  is  a  small  stone  building  in 
the  village  of  Tadousac  at  the  mouth  of  the  gloomy 
Saguenay. 

The  glory  of  being  the  founder  of  Canada,  has  somewhat 
thoughtlessly  been  ascribed  by  most  historians  to  Jacques 
Cartier.  Jacques  Cartier,  however,  founded  no  settlement, 
and  established  no  colony.  He  navigated  the  St  Lawrence 
to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Montreal ;  noted  the  situation 
of  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga  ;  something  of  the  vegetation 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, — of  all  which  he  has 
written  a  narrative  of  great  interest ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  by  the  possibilities  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Country.  He  had  no  vision  of  its  future, 
such  as  we  may  believe  Champlain  to  have  had.  His  mind 
seems  to  have  dwelt  on  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and 
mineral  wealth.  Even  of  these  his  acquisitions  were  merely 
iron  pyrites  and  quartz.  His  last  act  in  Canada,  was  to 
desert  his  chief.  The  name  of  Jacques  Cartier  is  the  first,  but 
assuredly  not  the  greatest,  in  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  commission  granted  by  Francis  I.  to  Jacques  Cartier, 
on  tfce  17th  October  1540,  distinguished  the  explorer  as 
Captain-general,  and  Master-pilot  of  the  expedition.  It 
gave  no  instructions  for  his  special  guidance  in  the  new 
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country,  and  the  preamble  professes,  chiefly,  a  desire  to 
convert  the  natives  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  only  specific  powers  granted,  are  those  which  com- 
manded the  provost  of  Paris,  the  baillis  of  Rouen,  Caen,  and 
Orleans,  Blois,  and  Tours,  and  the  seneschals  of  Maine, 
Anjou,  and  Guienne,  to  deliver  to  Jacques  Cartier,  for  the 
purpose  of  manning  his  ships,  persons  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
held  upon  accusation  of  crimes,  except  those  who  were 
accused  of  high  treason  or  counterfeiting.  Of  such  material 
was  Jacques  Cartier's  Emerillion  crew  composed.* 

Serious  attempts  at  colonization  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval,  t~e 
first  viceroy  of  Canada,  and  by  his  successor  the  Marquis  de 
la  Roche,  but  disasters  overtook  them  both.  Canada  how- 
ever never  lacked  for  visitors.  In  1578  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels  at  Newfoundland,  besides 
as  many  ships  of  other  nations.  But  the  objects  of  these 
expeditions  were  wholly  commercial.  The  wealth  in  fisheries, 
with  which  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  abounded,  was 
widely  known  to  the  seaport  towns  of  Europe.  Hi^h  prices 
and  liberal  promises  were_made  by  Dieppe,  Rochelle,  Rouen, 
and  St  Malo,  for  trading  privileges.  It  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  de  la  Roche  to  break  up  this  traffic  According  to  his 
commission  :  "  Nous  leur  defendons  tres  expressement  faire, 
"  ni  trafiquer  sans  le  su  et  consentement  de  notre  dit  lieute- 
"  nant,  sous  peine  a  ceux  qui  seront  trouves,  de  perdition  de 
"  tous  leurs  vaisseaux  et  marchandises." 

The  powers  granted   by   Henry  IV  to  de  la  Roche  by 
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the  commission  dated  12th  January  1598,  were  much  greater 
than  those  conveyed  to  Jacques  Cartier.  He  was  styled 
Lieutenant-general  of  Canada,  Hochelaga,  Newfoundland, 
Labrador,  River  of  the  Grand  Bay  of  Norembegue  and 
adjacent  countries ;  and  was  appointed  Conductor,  Chief 
governor,  and  Captain  of  the  enterprise.  He  had  all  the 
powers  of  an  admiral,  and  of  the  commander  of  an  army 
He  was  permitted  to  grant  patents  of  nobility  of  all  degrees, 
to  those  who  might  settle  in  the  country  and  .might  be 
thought  worthy  of  such  honours  ;  or  in  a  less  degree  he 
might  simply  grant,  for  six  years,  exemptions  from  all 
annual  imposts  except  the  duty  of  serving  in  war.  In  short, 
he  was  empowered  to  do  whatever  he  might  deem  just  and 
proper  in  the  interest  of  the  king's  service.*  In  virtue  of  his 
powers,  he  got  together  from  the  prisons  of  France  that 
ill-fated  band  of  Forty  Thieves,  who  were  landed  upon 
the  desolate  sands  of  Sable  island,  and  abandoned  for 
five  years  when  of  the  forty  only  twelve  were  found  to  have 
survived.  The  disparity  between  this  lofty  authority  and 
meagre  achievement,  would  be  ludicrous  but  for  the  misfor- 
tunes that  seem  to  ha"ve  pursued  de  La  Roche  to  his  death. 
At  this  point  we  may  note  that  the  history  of  discovery 
and  exploration,  directed  by  the  expansive  energies  of  trade, 
shows  in  Canada  as  elsewhere,  that  some  authoritative 
sanction  has  always  been  regarded  as  essential  to  such 
enterprises,  and  that  administrative  powers  have  invariably 
been  granted  to  the  leaders  of  expedition  for  discovery. 
Bjarne  and  Thorfinn  may  have  sailed  forth  from  the  fiords 

*Edits  et  Ordonnances  III.  p.  8. 
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of  Norway  with  no  warrant  but  that  which  their  own  stout 
hearts  supplied ;  but  Columbus  and  Cabot,  carried  in  their 
cabins  the  express  permiss'on  and  authorization  of  those  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance.  The  commissions  of  Jacques 
Cartier  and  de  la  Roche,  which  conveyed  to  them  the  royal 
sanction  for  their  expeditions,  and  without  which  they  would 
hardly  have  dreamed  of  setting  sail  to  the  distant  West, 
m.iy  be  read  in  our  own  Edits  et  Ordonnaiices*  They  and 
their  successors,  journeyed  and  explored  in  the  king's  name 
and  with  the  king's  permission.  Canada  was  never  open  to 
all  the  world,  under  the  old  regime,  for  individual  exploitation. 
Over  the  whole  country,  by  lake  and  forest,  river  and  stream, 
extended  the  authority  of  the  Kings  of  France,  felt  by 
skulking  and  outlawed  coureurs  de  bois,  and  by  unlicensed 
fishermen  and  traders,  unacknowledged  only  by  the  fierce 
and  vengeful  Iroquois. 

Champlain's  connect:on  with  Canada  dates  from  the  year 
1603,  when  a  number  of  merchants  obtained  permission  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  for  commercial  purposes,  and  appointed 
him  leader.  He  visited  Tadousac  ;  noted  the  deserted  con- 
dition of  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga  ;  followed  the  trail  by 
the  banks  of  the  Lachine  rapids  to  the  shores  of  Lake  St 
Louis.  Dr.  Kingsford  has  declared  his  conviction  that 
Champlain  was  a  Huguenot.  There  is  no  doubt  that  De 
Monts,  who,  with  Champlain,  organized  a  new  company,  was 
of  that  persuasion.  At  this  period,  the  subsequent  policy 
of  exclusion  from  Canada  of  all  but  Roman  Catholics  had 
not  intervened;  and  the  two  vessels  that  left  Havre  de 
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Grace,  France,  on  the  17th  April,  1604,  contained  Huguenots 
and  Catholics  both. 

As  \ve  do  not  attempt  n  ore  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  autho- 
rized administration,  \\e  summarize  much  detail  in  the  state- 
ment, that  A)  mar  De  Chaste,  Sicur  De  Monts,  The  Count 
de  Soissons,  the  Prince  de  Coiide,  the  Admiral  de  Mont- 
morenci,  and  the  Due  de  Vantadour,  all  entn  steel  \\ith 
delegated  po\\ers  of  administrative  authority  over  the 
colony,  sub-delegated  their  authority  successively  in  favour 
of  Champlain.  On  the  15th  October,  1612,  Champlain 
received  a  special  commission  from  the  Count  de  Soissons, 
who  had  assumed  the  position  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
colony.*  Scarcely  was  the  commission  drawn  when  the  latter 
died.  Champlain,  however,  continued  his  explorations,  pre- 
sumably under  authority  granted  by  de  Conde  and  later  by  de 
Montmorency.  The  commissions  'ssued  by  these  Viceroys 
have  not  been  preserved  or  at  least  published.  The  next 
commission  in  point  of  time  of  \\hich  we  have  record,  is 
that  of  the  Due  de  Ventadour  dated  February,  1625,  in 
favour  of  Champlain.f  It  will  be  observed,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  Commissions  granted  to  Champlain  by  the  Comte 
de  Soissons  and  later  by  the  Due  de  Ventadour,  that  he  was 
not  entrusted  with  any  power  to  regulate  trade  or  to  enforce 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  various  companies  of  merchants 
were  allowed  to  trade.  Parkman  states,  that  Champlain  was 
given  full  control  over  the  trade  in  furs  at  and  above  Quebec, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  confirm  this  by  an  examination 
of  his  Commissions.  He  was  empowered  to  construct  forts,  to- 
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compel  the  obedience  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God,  and  in 
the  light  and  filth  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion.  He  was  empowered  also  to  appoint  officials  for  the 
distribution  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order  ;  also  to  make  ordinances  and  regulations  on 
these  matters  . 

There  was  of  course  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  local 
administrative  powers.  The  "  Abitation  de  Quebec"  was  not 
constructed  until  1608.  The  prowess  of  the  Iroquois  seems 
to  have  swept  away  the  villages  of  Stadacona  and  Hochelaga 
described  by  Cartier.  Still,  Champlain  informs  us  that  he 
published  ordinances  for  the  good  goverment  of  the  colony, 
and  we  learn  also,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he 
expelled  from  Canada,  two  families  regarded  by  him  as  idle 
and  worthless. 

Champlain  was  also  authorized  to  wage  war,  to  make  trea- 
ties and  alliances  for  the  glory  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
and  was  permitted  to  search  carefully  for  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  other  metals  and  minerals.  The  only 
reference  to  trade  is  significant.  He  is  "permitted"  to 
seize  and  apprehend  and  to  conduct  to  France,  there  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  justice,  all  French  or  others, 
wium  he  may  detect  trading  or  trafficking  with  the  abor- 
igines of  the  country ;  but  his  authority  was  limited  to 
detective  duty.  The  viceroys  of  New  France  reserved 
to  themselves  the  sources  of  emolument  and  dispensed 
the  privileges  of  trade  for  valuable  considerations.  For 
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these  reasons  they  preferred  to  reside  in  France-.  They 
were  quite  willing  that  Champlain  should  engage  in  the 
vicissitudinous  explorations  which  were  the  delight  of  that 
intrepid  voyageur  ;  and  to  that  end  granted  him  various  high- 
sounding  attributes  of  authority  ;  but  the  trade  patronage 
they  carefully  reserved  to  themselves.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
valuable  perquisite.  The  viceroyalty  was  sold  by  one  in- 
cumbent to  his  successor.  Eleven  thousand  crowns,  we  are 
told,  were  paid  by  de  Montmorenci  to  de  Conde.  The  result 
was,  that  little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  colonization. 
Traders  and  companies  were  ever  ready,  in  exchange  for 
trading  privileges,  to  make  promises  that  settlements  would 
be  established  ;  but  administrative  power  was  not  strong 
enough  to  reach  across  the  Atlantic  to  compel  the  fulfil- 
ment of  such  promises.  A  change  of  viceroys  usually  resulted 
in  a  change  of  patronage.  Montmorenci,  who  succeeded  de 
Conde,  suppressed  the  company  of  Merchants  of  St.  Malo 
and  Rouen,  and  conferred  the  trade  upon  the  Huguenot 
brothers  William  and  Emery  de  Caen.  The  result  was  a 
repetition  of  the  disorders  that  like  procedure  had  previously 
occasioned.  The  rival  traders,  we  are  told,  filled  Quebec 
with  their  quarrels.  Champlain's  authority,  for  a  time,  was 
set  at  naught,  and  he  was  forced  to  occupy  his  newly  built  fort 
with  a  band  of  armed  men.  The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  joined  with  the  Recollet  Fathers  and  the  better  dis- 
posed among  the  colonists,  in  sending  one  of  the  friars  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  King,  with  strenuous  com- 
plaints of  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  policy  of  the  day 
retarded  progress.  The  rival  companies  then  compromised 
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their  disputes  by  a  temporary  union.  In  disgust,  de  Mont- 
morenci  retired  from  the  viceroyalty  in  favour  of  the  Due 
de  Vcntadour,  but  not  before  receiving  his  price  for  the 
office.* 

Champlain  was  still  powerless  to  check  the  evils  with  which 
the  colony  struggled.  The  fur  traders  although  pledged  to 
promote  its  growth,  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  it,  their 
interests  being  opposed  to  settlement  and  population.  They 
feated  too,  a  sudden  revocation  of  their  privileges  and 
thought  only  of  making  profit  while  their  privileges  lasted. 

Champlain  contended  with  this  state  of  things  with 
mingled  zeal  and  fortitude.  He  went,  every  year,  to  France, 
labouring  for  the  colony.  To  throw  open  trade  to  all 
competitors  was  a  policy  far  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the 
century,  but  it  was  evident  to  him  that  some  strong  hand 
was  needed  to  control  events.  His  commission  gave  him 
inadequate  powers,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  an  increase  of  them  was  possible. 

These  companies  or  associations  appear  to  have  acquired 
their  privileges  usually  from  the  viceroy  for  the  time  being, 
but  their  tenure  of  such  privileges  depended  upon  the  tenure 
of  the  viceroy.  Intrigues  at  Court  were  constant.  Champlain 
laboured  to  convince  the  king  and  the  viceroys  of  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  settlements  and  overcoming  the  hostile 
Iroquois  so  that  the  colonists  might  dwell  in  security.  He  also 
complained  bitterly  to  the  king  of  the  wretched  manner  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  being  jeopardized  by 
rivalries  and  disputes.  His  representations  were  at  length 
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effective  ;  William  de  Caen  was  the  last  of  those  to  whom 
special  privileges  were  granted  from  delegated  authority. 
Henceforth  the  king  was  to  be  the  direct  source  of  authority. 
The  great  champion  of  absolutism,  Richelieu,  was  now 
supreme  in  France.  The  disorganized  condition  of  the  affairs 
of  New  France  did  not  long  escape  him.  The  traffic  in  vice- 
royalties  and  trading  privileges,  the  intrigues  at  Court  by  the 
agents  of  rival  companies,  and  the  conspicuous  absence  of  effec- 
tive authority,  were  all  to  disappear.  The  period  marks  a  com- 
plete change  in  method  of  administration  as  regards  the 
colony.  It  does  not  display,  to  a  complete  degree,  the  abso- 
lutism that  marked  a  later  day,  when  le  Grand  Monarquc  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  for  as  yet  Louis  XIII  is  king. 
Authority  is  still  delegated,  but  it  is  delegated  to  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  company.  The  petty  companies  and  traders  of 
the  past  are  swept  away.  A  broad  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
administration  is  projected.  A  hundred  associates  confederate 
for  trade  and  colonization  and  religion;  and  a  Governor  who  is  to 
dwell  in  the  colony,  is  appointed, — none  other  than  Champlain 
himself.  The  charter  of  the  Company  of  New  France  bears 
testimony  to  the  statecraft  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  although 
its  vicissitudes  and  failures  prevent  us  from  magnifying  its 
achievements,  it  undoubtedly  marks  a  special  epoch  in  the 
history  of  edministrativc  affairs  in  Canada.* 


*It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  Company  of  the  Hundred 
Associates,  also  known  as  La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  and 
the  other  companies  or  associations  to  whom  special  trading  privileges 
had  been  granted. 

The  Abbe  Faillon  in  his  learned  work  "  Histoire  de  la  Colonie 
I  r.incaise  "  describes  the  various  bodies  of  merchants  who  prior  to  1627, 
enjoyed  trading  privileges  in  new  France  as  "  La  Compagnie  des 
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The  colony  thus  not  only  came  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  imperial  mind  of  Richelieu,  but  a  generation 
later  was  placed,  by  the  great  minister  Colbert,  along  with 
the  whole  Colonial  empire  of  France,  in  the  control  of  one  of 
those  vast  trading  corporations,*  which  sprang  into  existence 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  age,  an  impulse  which 
neither  Richelieu  nor  Colbert  created,  but  which  both,  in' 
succession,  endeavoured  to  utilize  for  the  commercial  aggiand- 
izement  of  France. 

These  European  trading  companies  may  be  traced  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  East  India 
Company  was  organized  in  1603,  the  Company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates,  in  1627,  and  the  West  Indian  Company 

Associes"  and  "  Les  Marchands  Associes."  He  then  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Company^of  Associates,  and  the  creation  of 
*'  La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France  "  on  the  2Qth  April,  1627.  Even 
so  recent  a  historian  as  Dr.  Kingsford  fails  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  Hundred  Associates  and  their  predecessors  whom  he  also  describes 
rather  indefinitely  as  Associates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  however  "  La 
Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France  "  was  none  other  than  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Associates.  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  charter 
granted  by  Louis  XIV  on  the  agth  April  1627,  we  read  :  "  En  revoquant 
"  les  articles  ci-devant  accordes  a  Guillaume  de  Caen  et  ses  associes, 
"  comme  contraire  a  1'intention  du  Roi,  mon  dit  Seigneur  le  Cardinal  a 
"  convie  les  Sieurs  de  Rocquemen  etc.,  de  Her  une  forte  compagnie  pour 
•"  cet  effet,  s'assembler  sur  ce  sujet,  et  en  pro  x>ser  les  memoires.  Cc 
"  qu'nyant  rti!  par  eux  effectue,  ils  ont  promis  a  mon  dit  seigneur  le 
"  Cardinal  de  dresser  une  compagnie  de  cent  associes  et  faire  tous  leurs 
"  efforts  pour  peupler  La  Nouvelle  France  dite  Canada."  All  through 
the  charter  the  reference  is  to  "  les  dits  associe's."  Indeed  nowhere  in 
the  charter  do  we  meet  with  the  name  *'  La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle 
Fi.in.-c."  From  another  document  passed  on  the  7th  May  following  we 
learn  that  the  associates  "se  dira  et  nominera  la  compagnie  de  la 
"  Nouvelle  Fiance  ;  et  du  dit  nom  seront  intimities  tomes  commissions 
4<  et  expeditions  souscrites  et  signds,  etc." 

*The  West  India  Company  :  Edits  et  Ordonnances  I.  40, 
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in  1664.  Voyagers  to  the  New  World  and  to  India,  brought 
back  tales  that  quickened  wonderfully  the  desire  to  trade. 
The  world  has  always  been  ready  to  listen  to  news  of  some 
El  Dorado.  The  ships  of  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  France, 
whitened  every  sea  ;  bringing  back  the  products  of  foreign 
lands,  and  stories  of  unharvestcd  wealth  that  fired  the  fancy 
of  all  Western  Europe,  and  kindled  an  almost  frantic  desire 
to  participate  in  trade  with  the  newly  discovered  lands. 
The  trading  company  was  thus  easily  developed.  Those  who 
had  much,  and  those  who  had  little,  greedily  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  shareholders  in  enterprises  that 
promised  to  increase  their  contributions  in  untold  measure. 
Nobles  and  commoners,  ecclesiastics,  advocates,  scholars, 
scldiers,  and  all  classes,  were  invited  by  royal  sanction  to  unite 
their  offerings  and  ventures.  It  was  specially  decreed  that 
the  nobility  might  join  these  companies  without  derogating 
from  their  status  or  privileges.  With  specious  craft  the  hope 
of  gain  through  trade  was  not  set  prominently  forward  in  the 
charters  of  the  time.  Foremost  among  the  objects  of  these 
companies,  in  France  and  Spain  at  least,  was  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  faith.  Enterprises  that  Heaven  was  thus  sure 
to  approve,  and  that  promised,  in  addition,  the  wealth  of  earth, 
could  not  but  become  enormously  popular.  Accordingly,  we 
meet  in  our  survey  of  Canadian  history,  the  great  Company 
of  the  Hundred  Associates,  and  the  still  greater  company  of 
the  West  Indies  contemporaneous  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, of  both  of  which  Louis  himself  and  Colbert  his  minister* 
were  shareholders  and  promoters. 


The  trading  companies,  with  special  royal  charters  and 
administrative  powers,  that  made  Canada  the  field  of  exclusive 
trade  operations  were  thus  four  in  number  :  The  Company 
of  New  France,  The  West  India  Company,  the  Company 
of  Canada,  and  The  Company  of  the  West,  better  known  as 
La  Compagnie  des  Indes.*  It  will  be  observed  that  we 
do  not  include  the  irregnlar  trading  companies  that  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  for  the 
reason  that  those  companies  possessed  no  administrative 

powers  and  derived  their  authority  from  viceroys  only. 
*Vide  Edits  et  Ordonnances  II.  441. 


III. 

Charter  of  the  Company  of  Nav  France  —Analysis  of  its 
proinsions — Its  administration — Concession  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal — De  Maissonncnre — Abandonment  of  its  charter  by 
the  company  of  New  France. 

The  charter  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  is 
so  important  and  so  interesting  a  document  and  to  the 
ordinary  reader  so  difficult  of  access,  that  no  apology  need  be 
made  for  presenting  a  translation  of  its  preamble  at  least,  and 
a  detailed  account  of  its  provisions.  It  reveals  in  many  particu- 
lars the  condition  of  things  which  it  sought  to  remedy, 
and  is  also  valuable  as  indicating  the  colonial  spirit  of  France 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  preamble  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Deed  establishing  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Assoc- 
iates for  trade  with  Canada,  containing  the  articles  granted 
jt**TIBP*faid  company  by  the   Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  28th 
April,  lit?" 

"  The  King,  having  the  same  desire  as  the  late  King  Henry 
the  Great,  his  father  of  glorious  memory,  to  explore  and  dis- 
cover the  countries,  lands,  and  territories  of  New  France 
•called  Canada,  and  a  place  suitable  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony,  so  as  to  endeavour,  with  the  divine  aid,  to  bring 
the  nations  who  inhabit  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  taught  and  instructed  in  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic  and  Roman  faith  and  religion  ;  Monseigncur  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  grand  master,  chief  and  general  super- 
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intctuiant  of  navigation  and  commerce  in  France,  being 
obliged  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  bring  to  success  the 
pious  wishes  and  designs  of  his  said  royal  masters,  hath 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  only  means  of  bringing  those 
nations  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  is  to  people  the  said 
country  with  native  French  Catholics,  who  by  their  example, 
may  incline  those  nations  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
civilized  life,  and  even  to  the  establishment  there  of  the 
royal  authority  ;  also  to  derive  from  the  said  newly  discovered 
lands,  some  profitable  trade  for  the  advantage  of  the  King's 
subjects  ;  Nevertheless,  those  to  whom  this  task  has  beerf 
confided,  have  had  so  little  interest  in  performing  it,  that  up 
to  the  present  only  one  settlement  has  been  made  there, 
wherein  are  maintained  ordinarily  forty  or  fifty  Frenchmen, 
rather  for  the  affairs  of  the  traders  than  for  'he  welfare  and 
advantage  of  the  service  of  the  king  of  the  country  ;  and  so 
poorly  have  these  been  assisted  up  to  the  present,  that  the 
king  has  received  numerous  complaints  in  council  ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  so  little  a  Ivanced,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  neglect  in  sending  each  year  flour 
and  other  necessaries  for  this  small  number  of  men,  they 
would  have  died  of  starvation,  not  having  wherewith  to 
nourish  themselves  for  a  single  month  after  the  time  that  the 
ships  are  accustomed  to  arrive  there,  every  year. 

"  Those  also  who  had  up  to  the  present  obtained  for  them- 
selves the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country,  have  had  so  little 
ability  or  wish  to  people  or  cultivate  it,  that  in  the  fifteen 
years  which  w.is  the  term  of  their  charter,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  convey  more  than  eighteen  men  there,  and  although 
at  present  there  arc  still  seven  years  to  elapse,  according  to 
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the  articles  drawn,  they  have  not  done  their  duty,  nor  begun* 
to  undertake  that  which  they  bound  themselves  to  do. 

"  For  although  they  were  bound  to  expend  thirty  six  livres 
on  each  person  who  was  willing  to  go  to  the  said  country, 
New  France,  they  placed  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
frightened  those  who  were  willing  to  settle  there  ;  and 
although  it  seems  they  were  willing  to  let  them  trade  with 
the  savages  for  their  advantage,  still  they  did  so  with  so 
many  restrictions  that  if  they  had  even  a  bushel  of  wheat  by 
their  la*bours  more  than  was  required  for  their  own  liveli- 
hood, they  were  not  allowed  to  assist  their  companions  or 
any  who  had  need,  but  were  obliged  to  hand  it  to  those  who 
had  the  charter. 

"These  disorders  having  reached  this  stage,  Monseigneur 
the  Cardinal  believed  that  they  demanded  attention,  and  that 
in  removing  them,  it  was  right  to  follow  the  king's  intention, 
so  that,  by  securing  the  conversion  of  those  nations  and  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  colony  in  this  province,  New 
France  might  be  acquired  throughout  its  whole  extent,  once 
for  all,  without  danger  of  the  enemies  of  the  Crown  snatching 
it  from  the  French,  as  might  happen  if  precaution  were  not 
taken. 

"  For  this  purpose,  having  examined  numerous  proposals, 
which  did  not  however  provide  for  the  peopling  of  the 
country,  and  having  revoked  the  articles  heretofore  granted 
to  William  of  Caen  and  his  associates,  as  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  king,  Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  has  entrusted 
Sieurs  de  Rocquemont,  Houel,  Lataignant,  Dablon,  Duchesne 
et  Castillon  to  form  a  strong  company  and  for  this  purpose 
to  meet  together,  to  discuss  the  subject  and  propose  the: 
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details  thereof.  Which  having  been  done,  they  agreed  with 
Monseigneur  the  Cardinal  to  form  a  company  of  One  Hund- 
red Associates  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  people  New  France 
called  Canada,  according  to  the  articles  hereinafter  ment  <^n- 
•ed." 

By  article  i.  the  "  Cent  Associ£s "  undertook  to  trans- 
port during  the  year  1628,  two  or  three  hundred  men  of 
all  trades,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  following  to  increase 
this  number  to  four  thousand  of  both  sexes,  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  for  three  years. 

By  article  ii.  it  was  forbidden  to  introduce  foreigners  or 
•others  than  French  Catholics  into  the  colony. 

By  article  iii.  it  was  agreed,  that  in  each  settlement 
there  should  be  at  least  three  priests  for  the  conversion  of 
the  savages  and  the  consolation  of  the  colonists,  these  eccle- 
siastics to  be  maintained  and  provided  for  during  the  said 
fifteen  years,  with  the  option  to  the  Company,  of  giving  to 
the  clergy  sufficient  cleared  ground  for  their  subsistence. 

Article  iv.  conveyed  to  the  company  in  perpetuity  the 
whole  of  New  France,  with  the  coasts  extending  from  Florida 
northwards  to  the  arctic  circle  and  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  sources  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  waters. 
The  Company  were  given  complete  powers  for  military 
defence.  They  were  constituted  seigneurs  of  the  whole 
territory  thus  conveyed.  The  king  reserved  his  rights  to 
homage,  to  be  witnessed  by  the  presentation  of  a  crown  of 
gold  of  eight  marks  weight  to  each  successive  King  of  France, 
and  also  reserved  appointment  of  the  judges. 

Article  v.  empowered  the  company  to  improve  and  admi- 
nister the  land  thus  conveyed,  and  to  bestow  titles  and 
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honours, — in  short  to  establish  the  seigneurial  system  familiar 
to  them  in  France.  The  creation  of  duchies,  earldoms  and 
baronies  required  the  king's  sanction. 

Article  vi.  revoked  all  previous  grants  of  territory  to  others. 
Article  vii.  gave  the  company  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  and  of  all  other  commerce  for  fifteen  years.  By 
Article  viii.  the  French  colonists  already  settled  might 
engage  in  barter  provided  they  brought  their  furs  to  the 
company's  stores.  By  Article  ix.  the  company  received  two 
ships  of  war.  Article  x.  made  certain  stipulation  of  forfeiture, 
in  case  the  company  failed  to  fulfil  its  undertakings.  Article 
xi.  gave  the  company  the  right  to  appoint  the  commanders 
of  their  forts  and  ships.  By  Article  xii.  four  culverins  were 
given  to  the  company.  Article  xiii.  promised  the  title  of 
master  workman  to  those  who  exercised  their  craft  in  the 
colony  for  six  years  and  might  then  wish  to  return  to  France. 

By  Article  xiv.  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  declared  frae 
for  fifteen  years  from  all  duties  and  imposts.  Article  xv. 
exempted  war  stores  from  duties  arid  imposts.  Article  xvi. 
permitted  nobles  and  commoners  alike  to  join  the  Company, 
and  granted  twelve  blank  commissions  of  nobility  to  be  filled 
up  at  the  company's  pleasure.  Article  xvii.  naturalized 
and  gave  full  rights  to  the  descendants  of  French  colonists 
born  in  the  colony,  and  to  converted  and  baptized  savages. 
Article  xviii.  extend  the  delays  accorded  for  the  fulfilment 
of  stipulations,  in  the  event  of  civil  or  other  war.  By  article 
xix.  the  king  reserved  his  right  to  execute  the  foregoing 
articles  and  by  article  xx.  the  company  was  authorized  to 
make  by-laws  and  regulations,  which  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  king  in  council  for  approval. 
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Such  were  the  provisions  of  this  historic  document.  A 
trading  company  was  now  feudal  proprietor  of  all  the 
domains  of  France  in  North  America.  The  King  heaped 
favours  upon  it  as  has  been  seen,  reserving  only  fealty  and 
homage,  the  appointments  of  judicial  officers,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  patents  to  nobility.  The  associates,  of  whom 
Champlain  was  one,  entered  upon  their  functions  with  a 
capital  of  300,000  livres.* 

The  administration  of  this  magnificent  enterprise  the 
Company  of  New  France  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
failure.  The  first  transports  of  men  and  provisions  were 
captured  by  Louis  Kertk.  Quebec  itself  was  taken,  and  for 
three  yi  cd  under  the  domain  of  England,  Louis  Kertk 

installing  himself  as  governor.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Gcrmain- 
en-Layc,  however,  signed  March  29,  1632,  Quebec  through 
the  diplomacy  of  Richelieu  was  restored  to  France.  The 
company  of  a  hundred  partners  resumed  their  administration, 
but  proved  wholly  unable  to  control  affairs  at  the  great 
distance  which  separated  France  and  Canada.  After  much 
expenditure  and  loss  they  commuted  their  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  the  colony  by  agreeing  to  accept  an  annual  payment 
of  1000  beaver  skins,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
representative  in  the  colony  to  see  that  the  bargain  was 
carried  out  with  fidelity.  They  relied  upon  the  governor  to 
do  this,  but  the  governor  was  disinclined  to  assume  the  task. 
"  I  wish,"  wrote  Argenson,  "  they  would  send  somebody  to- 
look  after  their  affairs  here.  I  would  gladly  give  him  the 
same  lodging  and  entertainment  as  myself." 


*l'ioneers  of  New  France,  I'.ukuian  p.  432. 
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About  the  time  of  this  commutation,  in  1G47,  the  direction 
of  the  fur  trade  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
composed  of  the  Governor,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  and 
others  ;  subsequently  another  council  was  established  without 
the  consent  of  the  company,  and  in  league  with  prominent 
merchants  so  engrossed  the  trade  of  the  colony,  that  the 
inhabitants  at  large  profited  nothing  by  the  cession  of  the 
company's  privileges.  A  trading  oligarchy  thus  grew  up. 
Finally,  in  1660,  the  company  sent  out  from  France,  Peronne 
Dumesnil,  an  advocate  of  aggressive  and  tenacious  character, 
with  powers  as  controller,intcndant,  and  judge,  over  their  affairs. 
His  advent  caused  great  commotion.  At  times  his  life  was 
in  danger.  Those  who  had  enjoyed  the  monopolies  of  trade 
resented  his  interference  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  To  such  length  did  heat  and  passion  carry  away 
certain  of  the  disputants,  that  Dumesnil'  sson.  Peronne  de 
Touche,  was  set  upon  one  day  and  so  grievously  assaulted 
that  in  a  few  days  he"  died.  :t  At  this  time  "says  Parkman 
•"  Quebec  was  a  little  hell  of  discord." 

The  Council  which,  from  1647  to  1663,  assisted  the  Governor 
(who  does  not  however  seem  to  have  been  bound  to  accept  its 
advice)  was  afterwards  referred  to  as  "  Lancien  conseil" 
It  was  established  as  the  result  of  complaints  and  petitions. 
It  consisted  of  the  Governor,  the  Bishop  or  the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Governor  of  Montreal.  The  Council 
took  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  generally.  The 
Commander  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  Syndics  of  the  three  towns 
had  the  right  of  audience.  An  audit  of  accounts  was  established. 
Officials  held  office  for  three  years.  The  inhabitants  were 
granted  freedom  to  trade,  but  the  furs  had  to  be  brought  to 


the  public  stores  to  be  received  at  a  standard  price.  A  charge 
of  25,000  livrcs  was  established  on  the  trade,  for  the  governors 
and  garrisons  of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  and  10,000  livrcs 
for  the  garrison  at  Montreal.  No  strangers  could  journey  to 
Canada,  but  by  the  company's  ships.  We  thus  perceive  the 
exclusive  and  prohibitive  character  of  the  company's  adminis- 
tration and  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  progress  was  slow. 

"  L'Ancien  Consetl"  kept  registers,  but  it  is  not  known 
where  they  have  been  deposited.  Nor  are  the  Registres 
Civilcs  of  the  Ptevote  de  Quebec  yet  available  for  public  use. 

The  five  governors  who  administered  affairs  in  Canada 
between  the  death  of  Champlain  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Sovereign  Council,  developed  no  new  policy  in  the 
colony.  They  were  the  representatives  of  the  Company  of 
.  France,  with  power  over  life  and  property,  but  could 
follow  no  line  of  conduct  not  prescribed  for  them.  M.  de 
Mor.tmagny  who  succeeded  Champlain,  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  fort  at  Quebec.  He  also 
traced  a  plan  of  Quebec,  marking  out  the  streets  according 
to  a  system.  A  pillory  was  erected,  and  served  as  well  for 
the  publication  of  written  notices,  and  proclamations  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  governor  also  enlarged  the  fort  at  Three 
Rivers,  planted  by  Champlain. 

Up  to  this  time  Quebec  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
mission  and  a  religious  station,  but  under  the  governors  Ar- 
gcnson  and  Avaugour,  attempts  were  made  to  separate 
civil  and  religious  functions.  Laval  the  Apostolic  Vicar,  con- 
tended strenuously  with  the  civil  rulers  upon  points  of  prece- 
dence and  authority.  Argcnson  resisted  the  doctrine,  which 
he  attributed  to  Laval,  that  "  a  Bishop  can  do  what  he  likes." 
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Avaugour  no  less  than  his  predecessor  failed  to  co-operate 
harmoniously  with  the  religious  head  of  the  colony.  Trade 
disputes  and  the  inveterate  habit  of  his  councillors  ta 
peculate,  led  him  in  1062  to  dissolve  and  reconstruct  his 
Council — an  indication  of  the  gubernatorial  powers  of  the 
day.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  himself  recalled  at  the  instance, 
it  is  said,  of  Laval,  and  his  successor  De  Mezy  became  the 
official  head  of  re-constituted  civil  government. 

While  Montmagny  was  governor,  an  important  separation 
of  administrative  powers  was  effected  by  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  at   Montreal.     The  city  of  Montreal   traces   its 
legal  creation  to  the  17th  December  1640,  on  which  date  the 
Company  of  New  France  made  a  formal  concession  to  Pierre 
Chevrier  and  Roger  de  la  Dauversiere  of  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  "  entre  le  lac  Saint-Pierre  et  le  lac  Saint-Loui 
"  prcndre  la  dite  partie  de  1'isle  a  la  pointe  qui  regarde  le 
"  nord-est,  tirant  en  toute  sa  largeur  vers  le  sud-oust,  jusqu'a 
"  la  Montagne  de  Montreal  qui  a  donne  le  nom  a  la  dite  isle 
"  et  par  dela  icelle  montagne  encore  quatres  licues  francaises 
"  ou  environ   et  jusqu'a  1'embouchure  du  petit  ruisseau  qui 
"  est  dans  la  dite  Isle  a  la  elite  espace  de  quatre   lieues  ou 
"  environ,  se  dechargant  dans  le  canal  qui  separe  la  dite  Isle 

d'unc  autre  isle  appelce  1'Isle  de  Jesus."* 

The  company  of  New  France  forbade  the  cessionaires  to 
engage  in  the  fur  trade  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the 
personal  use  of  the  local  colony,  unless  the  skins  were  handed 
over  to  the  agents  of  the  company  at  the  price  fixed  by  the 
Company. 


*Edits  et  Ordonnances,  I.  p.  20. 
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The  company  also  reserved  its  right  to  build  a  fort  on  the 
"mountain  at  Montreal,"  and  to  a  specified  area  round  about 
such  fort  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  ;  a  right  which  its 
posterity  are  doubtless  grateful  the  company  did  not  avail 
itself  of. 

The  company  also  retained  its  rights  to  fealty  and  homage 
as  seigneurs  ;  acknowledgment  thereof  to  be  made  at  the 
fort  St.  Louis  at  Quebec.  The  mutation-fee  was  fixed  at 
one  piece  of  gold,  graven  with  the  figure  of  New  France  as 
shown  on  the  Company's  seal. 

This  concession  was  ratified  by  Royal  Edict  on  the  13th 
February  1644,  t\vo  years  after  Maisonneuve  had  taken 
possession  of  it.* 

The  Company  of  New  France  on  the  2lst  April,  1659, 
made  a  cession  of  the  remainder  of  the  island  of  Montreal, 
to  the  Company  of  Montreal.-f- 

The  editors  of  our  Edits  et  Ordonnances  erroneously  des- 
cribe the  two  conveyances  above  mentioned,  as  having  been 
made  to  the  Seminary  of  Montreal ;  but  the  title  of  the 
Seminary  dates  from  the  9th  of  March  1663,  when  a  deed  of 
donation  was  executed  in  their  favour  by  the  original  ces- 


sionaircs.* 


De  Maisonneuve  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  at 
Montreal  by  the  King,  upon  nomination  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Montreal,  The  privilege  of  nominating  the  governor  was 
granted  by  Louis  XIV  in  ratifying  the  concession.  In  the 
deed  of  ratification.  Louis  refers  to  Montreal  "dont  les  terres 


*Ibi.l.  p.  24. 
tlbid.  p.  29. 
JIbid.  p-  91. 
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"  sont  les  plus  fcrtiles  et  mieux  tempcrees  ;  ct  pour  faire  vivre 
"  les  habitants  en  paix,  police,  et  Concorde,  nous  leur  permet- 
"  tons  d'y  mettre  tel  capitaine  ou  gouverncur  particulier 
"  qu'ils  nous  voudront  nommer."  The  appointment  was  not 
for  any  fixed  term,  while  the  rule  for  the  term  of  the  Gover- 
nors at  Quebec  was  three  years.* 

De  Maisonneuve  thus  saw  several  governors  come  and  go 
while  he  remained  undisturbed  at  the  head  of  the  colony  at 
Montreal.  The  distance  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  also 
made  him  virtually  independent  of  his  nominal  superior. 
One  result  of  this  was  that  a  certain  jealous  rivalry  grew  up 
between  the  two  towns.  One  governor  endeavoured  to 
compel  the  Montrealists  to  trade  with  Quebec  alone  instead 
of  directly  with  France,  but  this  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
company.  Some  soldiers  who  fired  a  feu  de  joie  in  honour 
of  de  Maisonneuve  were  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  governor. 

De  Mezy,  when  the  Sovereign  Council  was  appointed  in 
1663,  removed  de  Maisonneuve  from  office,  and  immediately 
re-appointed  him,  to  show  that  whereas  formerly  de  Maison- 
neuve owed  his  position  to  the  Company,  he  now  owed  it  to 
the  governor-general. 

De  Maisonneuve  administered  local  affairs  at  Ville  Marie, 
nominally  subject  to  the  governor  at  Quebec,  but  practically 
independent.  He  promulgated  ordinances  for  the  local  welfare. 
Ten  of  these  have  been  preserved  ;  four  relating  to  the  sale  of 
liquor,  three  to  the  defences  of  the  town,  the  others  to  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

In  1663,  the  Sovereign   Council    assumed    control   of  the 


*De  Montmagny  however  was  governor  for  twelve  years  ;  his  term 
being  thrice  renewed. 
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administration  of  justice  in  Montreal.  This  was  resented  by 
do  Maisonncuvc,  who,  in  1666,  called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  elect  five  judges,  four  of  whom,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  ordinances,  were  to  make '  police  "  regulations.  For 
a  time  there  were  rival  jurisdictions.  Talon,  the  intendant, 
however,  restored  its  local  rights  to  Montreal.* 

In  165!)  the  Company  of  New  France  ceded  all  its  rights  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  colony,  in  consideration  of  the  latter 
assuming  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  civic  and  religious 
administration.  The  Company  reserved  only  its  rights  in 
Acadic,  Miscou,  and  Cap  Breton. 

Three  years  later  the  Company  abandoned  its  charter,  and 
dissolved  itself  by  formal  act  on  the  24th  February,  1663,  at 
the  request  or  command  of  Louis.f  The  associates  humbly 
submitted  to  his  majesty's  sense  of  justice  and  equity  for  such 
recompense  as,  in  view  of  their  losses,  it  might  please  him  to 
bestow.  In  accepting  the  company's  demission,  however,  the 
king  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  recompense,  and  expressed 
his  regret  at  the  weak  condition  of  the  colony  and  com- 
pany. At  this  time,  under  the  guidance  of  his  great  minister 
Colbert,  he  had  other  plans  for  the  administration  of  the 
colony.  In  the  month  of  April  following,  the  Sovereign 
Council  was  established  by  royal  edict  (April,  1663). 


*  Kingsford,  vol.  1,  p.  310. 

tEdits  et  Ordonnances,  vol.  I,  p.  31. 
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IV. 

The    West  India   Company — Its  adminiztrath  rs — The. 

Company  of  Canada — La  CoutpagnU  d*  Occident — 1 he  Mississ- 
ippi Scheme — La  Compagnie  des  hides —  Trade  restrictions  ami 
monopolies. 

The  creation  of  the  Sovereign  Council  was  only  part  of  a 
far-reaching  scheme  that  Louis  had  planned  for  New  France. 
About  a  year  afterwards,  on  Mav  24th.  Ki(i4,  the  King  signed 
an  edict  creating  the  WKST  IM>IA  COMPANY  (Coi>i/>agnic  des 
hides  Occidentales^}*  Not  Canada  alone  was  included  within 
the  scope  of  this  company's  operations.  Western  Africa,  from 
Cape  Verd  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  America,  between 
the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  Cayenne  and  the  Antilles  were 
also  granted  to  it,  with  reservations  only  of  fealty  and  homage. 
A  monopoly  of  trade  was  given  for  forty  years.  The  trading 
vessels  and  cargoes  of  all  others  were  subject  to  confiscation. 
It  was  endowed  with  sovereign  powers  for  armament,  defence 
and  government,  throughout  its  wide  domain.  As  regards 
civil  and  judicial  administration,  the  enactments  of  the  edict 
were  as  follows  :— 

xxxi.  "  Pourra  la  dite  compagnie  comme  seigneurs  haut- 
"justiciers  de  tout  les  dits  pays,  etablir  des  juges  et  officicrs 
"  partout  ou  besoin  sera,  et  ou  elle  trouvera  a  propos  dc  les 
"  deposer  ct  destituer,  quand  bon  lui  scmblera,  lesquels  con- 
"  naitront  de  toutes  affaires  de  justice,  police,  commerce, 
"  navigation  tant  civiles  que  crimincllcs  ;  ct  ou  sera  besoin 
"  d'etablir  des  Conseils  Souverains,  les  officicrs  dont  ils  seront 


*Edits  et  Ordonnances,  I,  p.  40, 
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"'  composes,  nous  seront  nomine"  et  pr£sent£s  par  les  directcurs 

/•ncraux  de  la  dite  compagnic  ;  et  sur  les  dites  nominations 
"  les  provisions  seront  expedies." 

xxxiii.  "  Seront  les  juges  etablis  en  tous  les  dits  licux 
"  tcnus  de  jugcr  suivant  les  lois  et  ordonnances  du  royaume, 
"  et  les  officiers  de  suivre  et  conformcr  a  la  coutume  de  la 
"  prevotc  et  vicomte"  de  Paris,  suivant  laquclle  les  habitants 
<(  pourront  contracter  sans  que  Ton  y  puisse  introduire  aucune 
41  coutume  pour  eviter  la  diversity." 

The  company  was  also  endowed  by  its  charter  with 
seigncurial  rights  over  all  the  lands  conveyed  to  it,  and 
could  sell  or  otherwise  bestow  nefs  at  pleasure  (Art  xxii, 
xxiii.) 

It  was  authorized  to  establish  governors  wherever  desired, 
to  wage  war  and  conclude  treaties  of  peace  or  alliance  with 
the  peoples  in  their  territories,  subject  to  the  King's  approval 
(Art.  xxxix.) 

On  the  is -Lli  August  1666,  M  de  la  Bourroys, agent  general 
of  the  company,  presented  to  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  the 
lieutenant  general,  a  petition  containing  thirty-one  articles 
relating  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  this  great  company.* 

It  was  asked  that  the  company  be  recognized  as  seigneurs 
•of  the  country  ;  that  its  right  to  name  the  officers  of  the 
Sovereign  Council,  judges,  and  other  officials,  be  admitted  ; 
that  the  agent-general  of  the  company  be  admitted  to  the 
Council  and  have  precedence  over  other  councillors.  These 
claims  were  admitted  and  the  petition,  with  de  Tracy's  mar- 
ginal observations,  was  enregistered.  M.  Pcuvret  de  Mesnic 


*Edits  et  Ordonnances,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
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was  appointed  attorney-general  at  Quebec,  and  M.  Chartier 
lieutenant  with  jurisdiction  in  matters  civil  and  criminal. 

The  West  India  Company  was  the  creation  of  an  exalted 
kin;.;  and  an  ambitious  minister  at  the  summit  of  their  power. 
France  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  led  the  world 
in  colonial  enterprise.  Holland  had  preceded  her,  having 
wrested  colonies  on  all  seas  from  Spain.  England  in  turn. 
was  to  wrest  colonial  supremacy  from  France.  But  meantime 
Colbert  was  guiding  France  into  a  new  path.  The  stimulus 
of  international  rivalry  led  him  to  devote  his  energies  to 
promoting  the  increase  of  trade.  The  seventeenth  century,. 
however,  had  not  discovered  that  trade  could  only  be  devel- 
oped by  waiting  upon  the  wants  of  mankind.  Its  method 
was  to  get  possession  of  some  rich  tract  in  the  New  World,. 
and  to  exploit  it  under  restrictions  and  exclusive  supervision^ 
Louis  and  his  minister,  treated  Canada,  not  as  they  treated 
their  own  subjects  in  France  but  much  as  one  would  have 
treated  a  conquered  people,  binding  her  with  rigid  rules  and 
restraining  all  independence  of  action. 

The  method  of  governing  by  a  chartered  company,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Dutch,  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  colony- 
was  a  veritable  prey  to  the  West  India  Company.  Nobody 
but  the  company  had  the  right  to  bring  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  nobody  but  the  company  could  exercise  the  traffic 
which  alone  could  enable  the  colonists  to  pay  for  these  neces- 
saries. Moreover,  the  supplies  were  insufficient  and  the 
prices  exorbitant*  The  Canadian  merchants  remonstrated. 
Under  pressure,  the  company  gave  up  its  monopoly,  reserving 
the  right  to  levy  one-fourth  of  the  beaver  skins  and  one 

*Parkman  :  Old  Regime,  p.   175. 
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tenth  of  the  moose  skins  ;  it  also  reserved  the  entire  trade  of 
the  extensive  Tadousac  district,  but  relieved  the  colony  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  1000  beaver  skins  annually.*  Still,  this  did 
not  prevent  continued  disaster.  The  West  India  Company 
within  ten  years  lost  3,523,000  livres,  besides  blighting  all  the 
colonies  placed  under  its  control.  Finally  in  December,  Ki7  J-. 
its  charter  was  revoked  and  its  enormous  privileges  reverted 
to  the  Crown  of  France.  Colbert's  great  company  had  proved 
a  gigantic  failure. 

On  the  31st  May,  1701,  the  king  of  France,  approved,  by 
edict,  thirty  regulations  drawn  up  by  sixty-three  colonists  of 
Canada,  including  the  Governor  de  Calliere,  the  Intendant 
Champigny  and  members  of  the  council  for  the  formation 
of  a  beaver  company,  to  be  called  the  COMPANY  OF  CANADA/J- 
The  beaver  trade  had  fallen  into  frightful  disorganization. 
One,  Oudiette,  was  the  collector  or  fermier  of  the  king's  im- 
posts. He  had  paid  the  Crown  350,000  livres  for  the  privi- 
lege. He  had  the  exclusive  right  of  transporting  the  beaver 
skins  to  France,  but  was  compelled  to  purchase  all  that  the 
colonists  delivered.  The  market  soon  became  glutted  and 
Odiette  was  a  bankrupt.  Other  farmers  of  the  revenue  took 
his  place  with  like  results.  Their  bills  of  exchange  were  un- 
paid and  Canada  was  filled  with  distress  and  consternation. 
The  Company  of  Canada  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficulty.  How  it  succeeded  may  be  surmised  from  the  16th 
regulation, which  compelled  every  trader  in  Canada,  under  pair* 
of  entire  exclusion  from  trade,  to  become  a  shareholder.  A 
fashion  of  small  hats,  is  said  to  have  augmented  the  difficulty 


*  Kdits  et  Ordonnnnces,  I,  p.  60. 
t  Ktlits  et  Ordonnnnccs,  I,  p.  280. 


arising  from  the  surfeit  of  beavers  in  the  market.  At  all 
events,  the  attempt  to  promote  trade  without  regard  to  supply 
and  demand  resulted  in  collapse.  Another  company,  com- 
posed of  Aubert  and  others,  was  organized  in  1707.*  No 
trader  was  allowed  to  keep  a  beaver  skin  in  his  possession, 
longer  than  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  company,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, was  to  receive  it  and  pay  for  it  by  written  promises. 
Again  the  market  was  glutted  and  the  promises  of  payment 
dishonoured,  confusion  and  distress  ensuing. 

In  1717  another  company,  magnificent  in  its  purview,  was 
organized.  It  was  styled  LA  CoMl'ACME  D'OCCIDENT.  Its 
charter  was  most  elaborate,  comprising  fifty-six  articles.f  The 
development  of  Louisiana  was  its  principal  object,  and  the 
references  to  Canada  are  slight.  The  government  at  Paris 
declared  that  it  would  regulate,  according  to  the  demands  of 
trade,  the  quantities  of  beaver  skins  that  the  company  would 
be  obliged  to  receive,  and  the  prices  it  would  have  to  pay. 
In  the  following  year,  llth  July  1718,  an  arret  was  passed, 
requiring  the  delivery  of  all  beaver  skins  captured,  to  the 
company  at  its  stores,  and  forbidding  trade  with  the  colonists 
of  New  England — a  prohibition  that  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  edicts  of  the  old  re'gime.  This  Company  of  the  West  was 
promoted  by  none  other  than  the  celebrated  John  Law.  It 
constituted  a  leading  feature  of  the  notorious  Mississippi 
Scheme,  destined  soon  to  collapse  with  ruin  to  thousands. 
Canadians  may  learn  with  surprise,  what  is  now  for  the  first 
time  pointed  out,  that  the  charter  of  this  ill-starred  enterprise 
forms  part  of  their  own  archives. 


*  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  I,  p.  302. 
t  Ibid,  p.  377- 


From  an  arrct,  of  June  1719,  we  learn  that  the  Conipagnie 
<f  Occident  was  succeeded  in  Canada  by  LA  COMPAGNIE  !>!•:> 
IxhKs,  and  under  this  name  it  was  known  in  Canada.  It 
exercised  all  the  privileges  and  monopolies  of  the  original 
charter  and  subsequent  arrets,  untiPthe  year  1772.* 

The  restrictions  and  monopolies  of  trade,  which  were  im- 
posed by  royal  authority,  by  the  council,  the  governor,  the 
intendants,  and  most  seriously  impeded  the  colony's  growth. 
The  Huguenots,  who,  in  aptitude  for  trade  and  colonization, 
were  unsurpassed  in  Europe,  promised,  before  the  creation 
cf  the  company  of  New  France,  to  form  an  important  cle- 
ment in  the  colony.  Of  the  early  explorers,  De  Monts,  and  the 
DeCaens  were  Huguenots  ;  and  Dr.  King.sford,  in  his  elaborate 
history  advances  with  much  confidence  and  supports  with 
considerable  force  the  theory  that  Champlain  was  also  of  the 
reformed  faith.  The  charter  of  the  hundred  associates,  how- 
ever, restricted  the  entry  of  colonists  to  French  Catholics 
alone.  Heretics  were  rigorously  discouraged,  and  by  special 
regulation  in  1677,  all  foreign  merchants  were  forbidden  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  or,  upon  any  pretext,  to  manufacture 
wearing  apparel,  or  to  sell  liquors  or  tobacco  unless  in  bulk. 
They  could  only  sell  their  importations  ;  and  with  regard  to 
these  commodities,  the  Council  undertook  to  fix  the  percent- 
age of  profit  at  which  they  might  be  sold,  a  tariff  being  fixed 
every  spring  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  France.f 


*  From  the  Articles  of  Capitulation,  however,  (Ait,  25)  it  would  seem 
that  this  company  continued  its  operations  until  the  conquest;  but  whether 
under  royal  sanction  or  not  I  cannot  affirm. 

t  Vide  Am-ts  June,  1664.  and  May,  1676.  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  I, 
P-  29,  65. 
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Not  only,  moreover,  was  the  price  of  the  beaver  fixed  by 
decree,  varying  according  to  its  quality  sec,gras  or  Muscovite  t 
but  the  habitant  and  traders  were  obliged  to  bring  their  furs 
and  skins  to  the  trading  stores  of  the  trading  company,  there 
to  receive  in  paper  money  the  price  fixed  by  administrative 
authority.  Trade  with  the  colonists  of  New  England  or 
with  any  other  country  than  France,  involved  confiscation.  * 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  out  of  the  beaver  trade  a 
great  evil  arose.  The  young,  active  and  hardy  settlers  betook 
themselves  to  the  woods,  beyond  the  reach  of  governors  and 
intendants  and  councils.  Beneath  the  brilliant  skies  and 
among  the  leafy  shades  cf  the  primeval  woods,  the  courcurs  dc 
bois  felt  that  sense  of  freedom  which  was  denied  them  in  the 
settlements.  In  vain  were  all  the  resources  of  administrative 
authority  exercised  against  them  ;  in  vain  did  threats  of  capi- 
tal punishment  even,  alternate  with  amnesties  of  pardon.  The 
fur  trade  was  profitable,  and  the  organized  life  of  the  colony 
was  intolerable  ;  the  coureurs  de  bois  accordingly  roamed  the 
forests,  and  the  towns  remained  weak  in  men. 


*  Edits  et  Ord.  I.  p.  285,  378,  519,  etc..  II.,  p.  95. 


7  he  So-cc  reign  Council —  Various  edicts  modifying  it — The 
Governor —  The  Intendant —  Their  functions —  The  Councils 
labours. 

The  Company  of  New  France  retroceded  to  the  King  its 
rights  and  privileges  on  the  24th  February,  1663.  Its 
administration  had  been  disastrous  for  its  promoters  and 
unprofitable  for  the  colony.  Louis  and  his  minister  saw 
clearly  that  a  change  was  essential.  They  were  the  more 
convinced  of  this,  in  that  disputes  and  dissensions  were  rife 
at  Quebec  between  D'Avaugour  the  governor  and  Laval 
the  bishop.  It  was  decided  to  establish  civil  government  in 
the  colony  in  accordance  with  the  system  that  had  long  been 
in  operation  in  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Accordingly,  by  Royal  Edict,  the  Sovereign  Council  of 
Quebec  was  established  in  April,  1663.  * 

The  preamble  of  the  edict  refers  to  the  retrocession  to 
the  king  made  by  the  Company  of  New  France  and  em- 
phasises the  importance  of  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  justice  in  the  colony.  It  then  recites  that  the  great 
distance  separating  the  colony  from  France  frequently  inter- 
fered with  prompt  and  diligent  attention  to  colonial 
matters  ;  the  condition  of  affairs  being  usually  altered  by 
the  time  his  Majesty's  orders  were  received.  The  king  was 
therefore  of  opinion  that  a  Sovereign  Council  should  be 


*  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  I.  37. 
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established  in  the  country  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  protect 
good  citizens  and  to  punish  persons  who  were  evil  disposed.  It 
was  enacted  that  the  council  should  have  its  seat  in  Quebec, 
but  elsewhere  if  occasion  required.  The  first  council  con- 
sisted of  de  Mczy  the  governor  representing  the  King,, 
de  Laval,  Bishop  de  Petree,  and  five  others  to  be  chosen  by 
the  governor  and  bishop  and  changed  or  continued  from 
year  to  year.  No  mention  is  made  in  this  edict  of  an  Inten- 
dant.  It  was  also  provided  that  there  should  be  a  procureur 
or  attorney  to  the  council.  The  powers  granted  to  the 
Sovereign  Council  were  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  Donnons  et  attribuons  le  pouvoir  de  connaitre  de  toutes 
"  causes  civiles  et  criminelles,  pour  juger  souverainement 
"  et  en  dernier  ressort  selon  les  lois  et  ordonnances  de 
"  notre  royaume,  et  y  proceder  autant  qu'il  se  pourra  en  la 
"  forme  et  maniere  qui  se  pratique  et  se  garde  dans  le  ressort 
"  de  notre  cour  de  parlement  de  Paris,  nous  reservant  nean- 
"  moins,  selon  notre  pouvoir  souverain,  de  changer,  reformer 
"  et  amplifier  les  dites  lois  et  ordonnances,  d'y  deroger,  de 
"  les  abolir,  d'en  faire  de  nouvelles,  ou  tels  reglements,  ou 
"  statuts  et  constitutions  que  nous  verront  etre  plus  utiles  a 
"  notre  service  et  au  bien  de  nos  sujets  du  dit  pays. 

"  Voulons,  entendons  et  nous  plait,  que  dans  le  dit  con- 
"  seil  il  soit  ordonne  de  la  depense  des  deniers  publics,  et 
"  dispose  de  la  traite  des  pelleteries  avec  les  sauvages,  en- 
"  semble  de  tout  le  trafic  que  les  habitants  pourront  faire 
"  avcc  les  marchands  de  ce  royaume ;  mcme  qu'il  y  soit 
"  regie  de  toutes  les  affaires  de  police,  publiques  et  parti- 
"  culieres  de  tout  le  pays,  au  lieu,  jour  et  heure  qui  seront 
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"  designcs  a  cet  effet :  en  outre  donnons  pouvoir  au  dit  eon- 
"  sell  de  commcttre  a  Quebec,  a  Montreal,  aux  Trols  Rivieres, 
"  et  en  tous  autres  lieux,  au  temps  et  en  la  maniere  qu'ils 
"  jugeront  necessaire,  des  personnes  qui  jugent  en  premiere 
"  instance,  sans  chicane  et  longueur  de  procedures,  des  dif- 
"  fe'rents  proces,  qui  y  pourront  survenir  entre  les  particuliers  , 
"  de  nommcr  tcls  greffiers,  notaires  et  tabellions,  sergcnts, 
44  autres  officiers  de  justice  qu'ils  jugeront  a  propos,  notre 
"  dcsir  ctant  d'oter  autant  qu'il  se  pourra  toute  chicane  dans 
"  le  dit  pays  de  la  Nouvelle-France  afin  que  prompte  et 
"  breve  justice  y  soit  rendue. 

"  Et  d'autant  que  pour  la  conservation  des  minutes,  des 
"  arrets,  jugements  et  autres  actes  ou  expeditions  du  con- 
44  seil,  il  sera  besoin  d'un  grerfier  ou  secretaire,  voulons 
"  semblablement  qu'il  soit  commis  telle  personne  qui  sera 
44  avise  bon  etre  par  les  dits  sieurs  gouverneur,  eveque,  ou 
"  premier  ecclesiastique  qui  y  sera,  pour  faire  la  fonction  de 
44  Greffier  ou  Secretaire,  laquelle  sera  pareillement  changee 
44  ou  continuee,  selon  qu'il  sera  estime  a  propos  par  les  dits 
"  sieurs  susnommes. 

44  Voulons  de  plus  que  les  cinq  conseillers  choisis  par  les- 
44  dits  gouverneur,  eveque,  ou  premier  ecclesiastique,  soient 
44  commis  pour  terminer  les  proces  et  affaires  de  peu  de  con- 
44  sequence,  et  pour  avoir  1'oeil  et  tenir  la  main  a  1'execution 
14  des  choses  jugees  au  dit  conseil,  afin  que  les  dits  commis- 
44  saires  prennent  une  connoissance  plus  particuliere  des 
4<  affaires  qui  dcvront  etre  proposees  en  icelui,  en  y  rappor- 
14  tant  celles  dont  ils  pourront  etre  charges  par  les  Syndics 
"  des  habitations  du  dit  pays  ;  habitants  d'icelui,  etrangers, 
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"  passagers  et  autres  auxquels  nous  voulons  et  entcndons 
41  que  prompte  et  breve  justice  soit  rendue  ;  et  pour  jouir  des 
"  dites  charges  par  ceux  qui  en  seront  pourvus,  aux  hon- 
"  neurs,  pouvoir,  autorites,  preeminences,  privileges  et  liberte 
41  aux  dites  charges  appartenants,  et  aux  gages  qui  leur 
•"  seront  ordonnes  par  1'etat  que  nous  et  feront  expedier, 
41  sans  que  les  officiers  du  dit  conseil  souverain  puissent 
"  exercer  autres  offices,  avoir  gages  ni  recevoir  presents,  ou 
41  pension  de  qui  que  ce  soit  que  ceux  qui  leur  seront  par 
44  nous  ordonnes,  sans  notre  permission. 

"  Si  donnons  en  mandement  aux  Sieurs  De  Mezy  gou- 
"  verneur,  De  Laval  eveque  de  Petree  ou  premier  pretre 
"  qui  sera  sur  les  lieux,  que  notre  present  edit  ils  aient  a 
"  exe*cuter  et  faire  executer,  pour  le  choix  par  eux  fait  des 
41  dits  ccnseillers,  notre  procureur  et  greffier,  et  iceux  assem 
"  bles,  le  faire  publier  et  enregistrer  de  point  en  point  selon 
"  sa  forme  et  teneur,  et  le  contenu  en  icelui  faire  garder  ct 
41  observer,  nonobstant  tous  cmpechements,  oppositions  ou 
41  appellations  quelconques,  dontsiaucuns  interviennent  nous 
41  nous  en  sommes  reserves  la  conaissance,  et  icelle  renvoyee 
11  et  renvoyons  au  dit  conseil  de  la  Nouvelle-France,  et  a 
"  cet  effet  interdite  et  defendue  a  toutes  nos  autres  cours  et 
"  juges  ;  et  parceque  du  dit  present  edit  Ton  pourra  avoir 
41  besoin  en  plusieurs  et  divers  endroits  du  dit  pays  : 
"  Voulons  qu'aux  copies  collationnees  par  le  greffier  du  dit 
"  conseil  souverain  foi  soit  ajoutee  comme  a  1'original, 
"  scelles  neanmoins  du  cachet  de  nos  armes,  ainsi  que  toutes 
"  les  autres  expeditions  qui  seront  decernees  par  le  dit  con- 
41  seil.  Mandons  en  outre  a  tous  justiciers,  officiers,  habitants 


"  du  dit  pays,  passagers  et  autres  de  deferer  et  obeir  aux 
"  arrets  qui  seront  rendus  par  notre  dit  conseil  souverain 
"  sans  difTiculte."* 

An  Arret  of  date  June  5th,  1675,  confirmed  the  edict 
which  created  the  Sovereign  Council,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  councillors  to  seven.  The  king  himself 
named  'hese  instead  of  allowing  the  bishop  and  governor 
to  do  so  as  formerly.  The  king  also  declared  his  intention 
of  sending  to  New  France  an  Intendant  of  Justice,  Police  and 
Finance.  The  grand  vicar  was  authorized  to  take  the  bishop's 
place  in  the  council,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  from  the 
country ;  and  the  intendant  was  declared  to  have  the  third 
place  in  the  council,  and  to  ful  fil  the  same  functions  as  the  first 
president  of  the  courts  in  France.  He  accordingly  presided  at 
the  sessions,  recorded  the  votes,  pronounced  judgments  and 
convoked  special  meetingsf  ;  although  the  presidence  was  a 
matter  of  violent  dispute  between  Frontenac  and  Duches- 
neau.  Notwithstanding  the  arret  Duchesneau's  commis- 
sion authorized  him  to  preside  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor.  The  king  finally  decided  that  the  arret  should 
prevail. 

By  another  arret  dated  June  16,  1703,  the  king  added 
five  to  the  number  of  the  council  thus  making  it  twelve. 
Among  these  was  now  added  "  un  conseiller  clerc,  lequel 
etant  toujours  en  fonctions,  sera  plus  instruit  et  plus  a  portee 
de  veiller  a  la  conservation  des  droits  de  1'Eglise,  soit  en  la 
presence  du  dit  sieur  eveque,  soit  en  son  absence,  pendant 
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laquelle  le  dit  grand  vicaire,  peu  instruit  des  lois  et  des 
usages  du  dit  conseil,  ne  pourrait  pas  donner  ses  soins  avec 
le  raeme  sncces  qu'un  conseiller  clerc."  * 

The  council  was  also  enjoined  to  administer  justice  "en 
la  forme  portee  par  les  ordon nances  de  notre  royaume,  et 
jouir  les  dits  conseillers,  tant  laique  que  clerc,  des  memes 
droits  et  preseances  entre  eux  dont  jouissent  les  conseillers 
de  notre  cour  de  parlement  de  Paris,  ct  des  gages  et  pen- 
sions a  eux  attribues." 

One  year  later  18th  June,  1704  the  king  being  informed 
that  the  methods  of  procedure  followed  in  France  were  not 
observed  in  the  colony,  issued  another  ordinance  by  which 
he  required,  for  the  future,  that  in  causes  submitted  to  the 
council  the  attorney  general  must  announce  his  pretensions 
"  de  vive  voix"  and  that  thereafter  the  president  and  judges 
must  rise  and  deliberate  together  so  that  the  attorney  general 
should  not  become  aware  of  their  opinions  ;  also  that  in 
cases  submitted  in  writing,  the  attorney-general  must  reduce 
his  opinions  to  writing ;  upon  which  issue  would  be  joined. 
The  judges  were  required  to  read  the  pleadings  before  pro- 
nouncing judgment  but  the  attorney  general  had  to 
retire  during  the  delivery  of  the  judgment.  The  king  also 
ordered  that  "  si  dans  les  proces  par  ecrit  ou  il  s'agira  d'affaires 
graves  le  dit  procureur  general  demande  d'etre  entendu,  il 
lui  sera  permis  d'entrer  dans  la  chambrc  du  conseil  et  d'y 
donner  ses  conclusions  de  vive  voix ;  mais  qu'aussitot  apres 
les  avoir  donnees  il  se  retirera  et  les  juges  opineront  sans 
qu'il  soit  present."  f 

*  Ibid.  p.  299. 
t  Ibid,  p.  301. 


Fin;illy,  in  1742,  the  Governor  and  Intenclant  were  author- 
ized to  name  four  "assessors"  or  commissioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  questions  of  fact.  In  cases  in  which 
they  had  not  acted  as  commissioners,  the)'  were  authorized  to 
sit  to  complete  the  required  number  of  Judges.* 

Although  the  appointment  of  councillors  was  at  first  nom- 
inally made  by  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop  jointly,  yet  as 
the  former  knew  nobody  in  the  colony,  the  councillors  were 
actually  named  by  de  Laval.  The  first  council  consisted  of 
Jean  Bourdon,  attorney-general  ;  Rouer  de  Villcray,  Juche- 
reau  de  la  Ferte,  Racette  d'Auteuil,  Le  Gardcur  de  Tilly  and 
Matthieu  Damours,  councillors,  and  Peuvrct  dc  Mesnu,  secre- 
tary. A  royal  commissioner,  one  Gaudais  Dupont,  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  to  take  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  entire  colony,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  company,  also  sat  with  the  council  as 
substitute  for  the  Intendant  who  had  not  yet  arrivcd.f 

Although  large  administrative  powers  were  thus  granted  to 
the  Sovereign  Council,  the  king  by  no  means  abandoned  ad- 
ministrative control  over  governor,  intendant,  council  and 
colony,  as  many  an  edict  from  the  king's  council  of  state  tes- 
tified. The  name  of  the  council  itself  was  changed  to  Superior 
Council  in  170* 

The  Sovereign  Council  was  thus  constituted  a  court,  with 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  the  procedure  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  being  followed.  It  was  also  a  board  of  trade 
finance,  and  public  order,  and  could  name  local  judges  and 
court  officials.  A  perusal  of  the  published  volumes  of  its 


*  Ibid  p.  561. 
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deliberations  shows  that  the  council's  labours  were  largely 
judicial  ;  at  first  as  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  ;  later  as  a 
court  of  appeal.  It  had  no  powers  with  regard  to  public 
policy  ;  it  could  not  decide  as  to  whether  trade  should  be 
free  to  follow  all  markets  ;  it  could  not  establish  a  mint  or 
currency  ;  it  was  required  to  adjudicate  according  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  king  alone  could 
change. 

The  edict  which  constituted  the  Sovereign  Council  reveals 
to  us  the  administrative  system  under  which  Canada  was 
governed  from  1663,  until  the  close  of  the  French  regime. 
If  we  wish  to  learn  how  New  France  was  governed  we  must 
therefore  study  the  records  of  the  Sovereign  Council,  which 
not  only  enregistered  its  own  decrees  but  those  of  the  king 
of  France  ;  we  must  not  omit  of  course  the  separate  juris- 
diction of  the  intendants,  shown  by  the  numerous  ordinances 
that  have  been  preserved.  This  system  possessed  all  the 
essential  features  which  characterized  the  administration  of 
provinces  in  France.  The  government  of  provinces  had  long 
been  held  by  the  high  nobles,  often  kindred  to  the  Crown. 
Close  beside  them  was  the  intendant,  an  obscure  figure  lost 
amid  the  vain  glories  of  the  feudal  sunset,  but  in  the  name  of 
the  King  holding  the  reins  of  government ,  a  check  and  a 
spy  on  his  gorgeous  colleague.* 

In  the  Sovereign  Council  of  New  France  the  Governor, 
Bishop  and  Intendant  are  the  prominent  figures.  The  exact 
jurisdiction  cf  each  of  these  dignitaries  is  not  always  scrupu- 
lously preserved  by  them.  In  particular,  the  Governor  seems 
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to  have  complained  of  infringements  by  the  Bishop  and  the 
Intciidant.  D'Avaugour  and  De  Mezy  engaged  in  warm 
controversies  with  Laval.  Frontenac  furiously  disputed  points 
of  precedence  and  authority  with  the  Intendant  Duchesneau 
and  later  with  Champigny. 

The  Governor  was  usually  a  military  noble  :  in  most  cases 
bearing  a  title  and  sometimes  of  high  rank.  The  ecope  of 
his  nominal  powers  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  com- 
missions of  Montmagny,  de  Lauson,  de  Courcelles  and  others.* 
His  official  title  was  Governor  and  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
King.  He  commanded  the  troops,  conducted  negotiations 
•with  foreign  colonies  and  tribes,  possessed  authority  to  punish 
delinquents  to  the  extent  of  condemnation  to  death,  "  le  tout 
aouverainement  et  sans  appel." 

Although  the  nominal  powers  of  the  Governor  were  great, 
they  were  enhanced  far  beyond  what  a  provincial  governor 
in  France  ever  dreamed  of,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance 
which  separated  him  from  his  master  the  king.  If  he  abused 
his  position,  the  only  remedy  was  by  appeal  to  the  court  at 
Paris.  The  Intendant  who  constantly  watched  the  Governor 
and  wrote  voluminous  secret  reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  colony,  certainly  acted  as  a  kind  of  check,  but  the 
governor  also  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  of  putting  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  writing,  for  his  own  defence  and 
in  criticism  of  his  colleague  in  the  council 

On  the  other  hand,  notwitstanding  the  ample  powers 
accorded  by  his  commission  and  incident  to  the  distant  scene 
of  his  labours,  the  Governor  was  constantly  in  receipt  of  des- 
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patches    from    the   court    exhorting,   commanding    and   not 
infrequently  reprimanding  him.* 

Judging  solely  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  the  In- 
tendant  was  the  real  ruling  power  in  the  Colony.  Contrary 
to  what  historians  have  frequently  stated,  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  appointment  of  an  Intendant  in  the  edict 
creating  the  Sovereign  Council ;  and  no  Intendant  seems  to 
have  exercised  his  office  in  New  France  until  Talon  arrived 
in  1665.  His  official  title  was  Intendant  of  Justice,  Policef 
and  Finance.  lie  was  commissioned  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints that  were  made  by  the  colonists  or  the  soldiers  by 
reason  of  any  wrong  doing  or  violence,  to  render  sound  and 
speedy  justice  and  to  proceed  against  the  guilty  until  final 
judgment  and  execution.  The  Intendants  were  further  com- 
missioned "  juger  souverainment  seul  en  matieres  civiles,  et  de 
tout  ordonner  ainsi  que  vous  verrez  etre  juste  et  a  propos,. 
validant  des  a  present  comme  pour  lors,  les  jugements  qui 
seront  ainsi  par  vous  rendus,  tout  ainsi  que  s'ils  etaient 


*(j<n>em0rs  of  Canada  under  the  Old  Regime. 

1540,  Jean  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Sieur  de  Roberval.  1598,  Marquis 
de  la  Roche.  1612,  Samuel  de  Champlain.  1615,  Marc  Antoine  de 
Bras  de  fer  de  Chateaufort.  1636,  Chevalier  de  Montmagny.  1648  and 
1657,  Chevalier  d'Aillebout  de  Coulonge.  1651,  Jean  de  Lauzon.  1656^ 
Charles  de  Lauzon  Charny.  1658,  Viscount  de  Voyer  d'Argenson. 
1661,  Baron  du  Bois  d'Avaugour.  1663,  Chevalier  de  SatTray  Mesy. 
1663,  Alex,  de  Proville  Tracy.  1665,  Chevalier  de  Courcelles.  1672  and 
1689.  Count  de  Frontenac.  1682,  Sieur  de  la  liarre.  1685,  Marquis  de 
Denonville.  1699,  Chevalier  de  Callieres.  1702,  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil. 
1726,  Marquis  de  Beauharnois.  1747,  Count  de  Galissonniere.  «74<\» 
Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere.  1752,  Marquis  du  Quesne  de  Menneville. 
'755)  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  Cavagnal. 

tNot   the   modern  word,  needless   to  say.  "Police"  signified  good 
order,  the  public  peace  of  the  community, 
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cmane's  dc  nos  cours  souveraines,  nonobstant  toutes  recu- 
sation&f 

The  Intendant,  speaking  generally,  was  at  the  head  of  civil 
administration,  being  usually  selected  from  the  gens  de  robe, 
while  the  governor,  as  a  military  noble,  commanded  the  war 
expeditions.  The  governor,  however,  participated  in  civil 
administration  also,  and  was  held  accountable  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  colony.  The  two  officials  were  usually  jealous 
of  each  other  to  a  degree.  Indeed  it  was  not  deemed  politic 
by  the  authorities  at  Paris  that  the  governor  and  Intendant 
should  be  too  friendly.  It  was  thought  that  as  checks  upon 
each  other  they  tended  to  promote  each  other's  efficiency. 
Accusations  of  wrongful  participation  in  the  profits  of  tradfng 
were  at  all  periods  common,  and  certainly,  if  Bigol,  the  last  of 
the  Intendants.  and  the  founder  of  La  Friponne,  was  in  any 
way  typical  of  his  class,  Canada  was  by  the  cession  most 
happily  released  from  a  corrupt,  venal  and  impoverishing 
domination. 

The  powers  of  the  Intendant  were  sometimes  modified 
by  special  instructions,  but  the  records  show  that  the  scope  of 
his  sway  was  always  very  great.  Volume  two  of  our  Edits 
and  Ordonnances  preserves  a  large  number  of  the  Intendants 
Ordinances.  They  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects  : — the 
habitants  were  forbidden  to  place  traps  on  their  lands  ;  they 
arc  ordered  to  erect  fences  ;  regulations  respecting  negros  and 
slaves  are  made  ;  pigs  were  not  allowed  to  wander  through 
the  streets  ;  the  order  of  precedence  in  church  was  established 
to  be  that  laid  down  by  the  Sovereign  Council  ;  the  habitants 
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were  forbidden  to  gallop  their  horses  and  carriages  on  leaving 
church  ;  missionaries  were  authorized  to  receive  and  exe- 
cute wills  ;  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  ordinance  was  issued  res- 
pecting the  building  of  houses  ;  this  was  supplemented  by 
another  ordinance  requiring  builders  to  take  their  alignment 
from  the  Grand  Voyer  or  road  surveyor  ;  regulations  against 
fire  were  made;  against  nuisances  ;  children  and  grown  persons 
were  forbidden  to  slide  in  any  manner  on  the  different  hills  in 
the  city  of  Quebec  ;  "  ce  qui  expose  les  passantes  a  des  acci- 
dents"; weights  and  measures,  the  value  of  coinage,  the 
building  of  churches,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  the  preser- 
vation of  timber,  seigniorial  rights,  the  settlement  of  boundar- 
ies and  many  other  matters  were  determined  by  the  Intendant. 
He  presided  at  meetings  of  merchants  and  traders  held  for  the 
election  of  a  syndic  ;  determined  the  limits  of  private  lands  ; 
issued  instructions  to  the  neighborhood  for  the  repair  or  con- 
struction of  a  road  ;  required  the  habitants  to  exhibit  their 
titles  upon  occasion  ;  forbade  those  who  dwelt  on  farms  to 
visit  the  cities  without  special  permission,  and  punished  all 
violations  of  his  ordinances. 

De  Tocqueville  says  that  the  Canadian  Intendant  had 
much  greater  power  than  the  French  Intendant  As  to  the 
power  of  the  latter  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  great 
financier  Law,  that  France  was  really  governed  by  its  thirty 
intendants.  "  You  have  neither  parliament  nor  estates,  nor 
governors,"  he  declared  to  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  "  nothing 
"  but  thirty  masters  of  requests,  on  whom,  as  far  KS  the  pro- 
"  vinces  are  concerned,  welfare  or  misery,  plenty  or  want, 
"  entirely  depend."  "  The  substantial  government,"  says  the 


acute  De  Tocqueville,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observations 
and  enquiry,  '  was  in  the  hands  of  the  intendant.  That  func- 
tionary was  not  of  noble  extraction.  He  was  invariably  a 
stranger  to  the  province  :  a  young  man  with  his  fortune  to 
make.  He  obtained  his  office,  neither  by  purchase,  election 
nor  inheritance ;  he  was  elected  by  the  government  from 
among  the  inferior  members  of  the  council  of  state,  holding 
office  during  good  behaviour.  While  in  the  province  he  repre- 
sented that  body,  and  was  hence  styled  the  absent  commis- 
sioner (comwissairi  d\-parti).  His  powers  were  scarcely 
less  than  those  of  the  council  itself,  though  his  decisions 
were  subject  to  appeal.  Like  the  council  he  held  administra- 
tive and  judicial  authority  ;  he  corresponded  with  ministers; 
he  was  in  his  province  the  sole  instrument  of  the  will  of 
government." 

The  Intendants  of  New  France  seem  to  have  been  selected 
with  admirable  judgment  for  their  trained  intelligence  and 
executive  talent.  A  part  of  Canadian  history  to  which  sur- 
prisingly little  attention  has  been  given,  is  that  which  dis- 
closes the  personal  characteristics,  the  administrative  acts 
and  ordinances  of  these  busy  and  most  expert  officials. 
Their  influence  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  colonists  and 
indeed  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  colony,  was  vastly 
more  extensive  and  permanent  than  that  which  was  exer- 
cised by  the  governors  themselves.  Francois  Bigot,  it  is 
true,  the  last  and  worst  of  the  intendants,  stands  pilloried  in 
the  pages  of  Parkman,  William  Kirby,  and  the  annals  of  his 
time,  as  a  thief ;  but  Talon,  Duchesncau,  Hocquart,  Dupuy, 
and  .others,  share  with  Frontenac,  Galissioniere,  and  Vau- 
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dreuil  the  approval  of  posterity  for  faithful  public  service.* 
As  an  instance  of  Talon's  sagacity  I  cite  his  "  Projets  de 
Reglemens"  enregistered  by  the  Sovereign  Council  -4 
January,  1667.*  His  rebukes  of  the  excessive  litigiousncss 
of  the  early  Norman  and  Breton  settlers  ;  his  suggestion  for 
the  determination  of  disputes  by  friendly  arbitration  (com- 
position a  I 'amiable)  ;  his  organisation  of  a  judicial  system; 
of  farming  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Quebec 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  ;  his  arrangements  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Carignan-Saliere^cgiment  are  all  embodied 
in  a  state  paper  exhibiting  rare  intelligence. 

The  Intendants'  ordinances  are  not  only  valuable  as- 
indicating  the  characteristics  of  their  authors,  but  also  dis- 
close the  condition  of  the  colony  at  the  time  the  ordinances 
\vere  issued.  A  number  of  general  rules  akin  to  modern 
municipal  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  the  Intendant  Du- 
chesneau  and  were  approved  by  the  Council  subject  to  the 
king's  ratification.  These  regulations  are  forty-two  in 
number  and  relate  to  markets,  regrators  and  forestallers, 
weights  and  measures,  sanitation,  fire,  butchers,  innkeepers, 
bakers,  shipping,  pasturage,  alignments,  commerce  with  the 
Indians  and  a  variety  of  matters.  Land  surveyors  were 
commanded  to  keep  their  compasses  (bonssoles)  and  instru- 
ments in  continuously  correct  condition  by  placing  them 

*  Intendants  of  Canada  under  the  Old  Regime. 

1663,  M.   Robert.     1665,  Jean    Talon.    1668,  Claude  de  Bouteroue. 
1675,  Jacques    Duchesneau.      1682,  Jacques  de    Meules.      1686,   Jean 
Bochard  de  Champigny.   1702,  Francois  de  Beauharnois.    1705,  Jacques 
Raudot,  pere,    M.    Kaudot,   fils,  en  1'absence  de  M.   Kaudot  son  pere. 
"Yyre,  Claude    Michel  Begon.      1725,    Thomas   Claude    Uupuy.      1731, 
(nlles  Hocquart.     1748.  Francois  Bigot. 
*Edits  et  Ordonnances  II,  29. 
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before  "  Martin  Boutet,  professeur  es  mathematiques,  pour 
ctre  par  lui  egales".  Penal  enactments  were  also  framed 
against  domestics  deserting  employment,  against  idlers,  beg- 
gars and  evil  doers  ;  and  the  terrible  edict  against  swearers 
and  blasphemers  was  reproduced.* 

In  1706,  Raudot,  whose  ordinances  excel  all  others  in  their 
restrictive  and  psternal  character,  published  thirteen  regula- 
tions in  which  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  was  fixed  and 
the  ever-recurring  danger  from  fire  dealt  with.  The  habitants 
are  enjoined  to  keep  their  horses  enclosed  and  are  forbidden 
to  allow  them  to  go  to  water  unconducted  ;  to  refrain  from 
wrangling  and  quarreling  at  the  church  doors,  and  to  desist 
from  vending  their  farm  produce  otherwise  than  in  open 
market  until  after  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and 
one  hour  later  in  winter. 

Raudot  visited  Montreal  in  1706,  and  made  some  attempt 
to  improve  the  frightful  condition  of  the  streets,  by  regula- 
tions for  their  grading  and  alignment.  It  is  interesting  to  a 
Montrealer,  to  find  mention  in  these  ordinances  of  the  old 
streets  Notre  Dame,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Francois  and  St.  Gabriel, 
so  familiar  to  us.  All  fines  collected  for  refraction  of  his  regu- 
lations were  devoted  to  street  improvements,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  election  of  four  "bourgeois" — prototypes 
of  our  modern  aldermen — who  were  elected  by  the  citizens 
on  the  first  of  January  annually,  to  superintend  and  decide 
upon  these  improvements  and  to  audit  the  accounts,  f 

Claude  Thomas  Dupuy  published  in  June  1727.  an  or- 
dinance enjoining  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  to 


*Kclits  et  Ordonnances  II.  p.  65. 
tlbid  p.  258. 
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construct  their  dwellings  and  stores,  of  stone.  It  contains 
twenty-one  articles,  and  in  quaint  and  most  interesting  and 
able  fashion  discourses  upon  the  defects  of  the  buildings  that 
had  customarily  been  constructed,  and  the  advantages  of 
more  permanent  structures.* 

The  Sovereign  Council  itself  was  occupied  with  a  great 
variety  of  matters.  Complaints  were  brought  before  it,  at  its 
regular  weekly  sessions,  by  the  procureur-general.  Although 
the  highest  court  of  appeal,  it  exercised  at  first  original  juris- 
diction in  very  trivial  cases.  Between  1663  and  1673,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Registres  du  Conseil  Superieur  a  multitude  of 
judgments  on  matters  great  and  small ;  from  murder,  rape 
and  infanticide,  down  to  petty  nuisances,  misbehaviour  of 
servants,  and  disputes  about  the  price  of  a  sow.  Among 
decisions  of  more  or  less  weighty  moment,  I  select  the  follow- 
ing from  the  second  volume  of  Edits  et  Ordonnances  as 
showing  something  of  the  labours  achieved  by  this  Council 
so  notable  and  interesting  in  the  annals  of  the  province. 

1663.  20th  September.  Arret  ordering  a  meeting  of  four 
habitants  of  the  city  to  proceed  in  presence  of  the  Council 
to  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  two  aldermen.  » 

6th  October.  Acceptance  by  Jean  Baptiste  Legardeur, 
Ecuier,  Sieur  de  Repentigny,  of  the  office  of  Mayor  and  of 
Jean  Madri  and  Claude  Charron,  elected  aldermen.  On 
the  10th  October,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  elect  appear 
before  the  Council,  and  take  oath  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  but  under  date  the  14th  of  the  following 
month  we  meet  with  another  arret  which  annulled  their 
election. 

*Ibid  II.  p.  317. 
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1664,  30th  June.  Arret  establishing  a  tariff  on  merchandise 
and  liquors  imported  from  France. 

1664,  3rd  November.  Arret  ordering  the  election  of  a  syndic 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  before  the  judge  of  that 
place. 

1667,  10th  January.  Permission  granted  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Quebec  to  assemble  before  the  intendant  to  elect  a 
syndic. 

1667,  29th  March.  The  syndic  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Quebec  takes  oath  of  office 

1669,  19th  March.  Arret  which  obliges  merchants  to  take 
wheat  from  their  debtors  in  payment. 

1673,  llth  September.  Arret  legitimising  the  children  of 
Pierre  Pichcr  and  Catherine  Durand. 

Iii74,  4th  December.  Arret  forbidding  tanners  to  take 
shoemakers  into  their  employ. 

1681,  26th  August.      Arret  calling   the  judges   of  Cote 
Beaupr£  and  de  Lauzon  to  take  the  places  of  several  judges 
who  have  been  removed. 

1682,  12th  January.     Arret  that  persons  who  compose  the 
Council  will  abstain  from  adjudicating  on  any  matter  civil  or 
criminal,  in  which  their  ascendants,  descendants  o.  other  rela- 
tives are  interested. 

1683,  13th  January.    Arret  regulating  the  value  of  piastres. 
Ihs:},  1st    February.     Arret  regulating  foreign  merchants 

and  restricting  their  rights  ;  and  forbidding  public  begging. 

1685.  30th  August.  Arret  of  enregistration  of  the  king's 
decision  annuling  the  decision  of  the  council  of  16th  August, 
1684,  forbidding  council  to  make  police  regulations  in  the 
governor's  absence. 
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1686,  4th  February.  Arret  establishing  a  regulation  in 
accordance  with  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec, 
concerning  police  for  supervision  of  bakers,  waggoners, 
butchers  and  nuisances. 

1688,  4th  January.  Arret  that  a  meeting  of  inhabitants  be 
called,  to  ascertain  the  price  of  bread,  and  to  advise  as  to 
means  for  emproving  the  condition  of  the  colony. 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended  but  suffices  to  shows 
with  what  matters  the  council  concerned  itself.  The  legisla- 
ture of  our  province,  with  commendable  desire  to  preserve  the 
records  of  the  past,  has  undertaken  to  publish  the  judgments 
and  deliberations  of  the  Sovereign  Council.  Thus  far  six 
volumes  have  appeared.  The  historical  introduction  by  the 
late  Hon.  A.  J.  Chauveau  which  prefaces  the  first  volume, 
is  itself  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  will 
not  be  relaxed  until  the  whole  of  these  most  valuable  and 
interesting  archives  are  made  accessible  to  the  general  reader 
and  student  ;  for  nowhere  else  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Old  Regime  so  clearly  revealed.  In  these  pages  we  see  the 
council  actually  at  work — the  governor,  the  bishop,  the  in- 
tendant,  the  attorney  general  and  the  councillors. 
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VI 


Administration  of  Justice  —  Different  sources  of  Authority  — 
Tlic  Sencc/iausse,  Prerote,  Marecliausst  and  Admiraute  — 
Officials  —  Seigneur  ial  System  —  Coutume  de  Paris  —  Ordinance 
—  The  Criminal  Law. 


The  judicial  organization  of  colonies  is  seldom  simple  ;  and 
that  of  Canada  under  the  Old  Regime  was  specially  compli- 
cated. There  were  various  fountains  of  authority  ;  concurrent 
jurisdictions  that  were  successively  established  or  permitted  to 
grow  up  with  ill-defined  limitations  or  distinctions.  Justice 
was  active  in  the  colony  and  her  servants  were  numerous  and 
of  all  degrees  of  rank.  First,  there  was  the  King,  with  his 
edicts  and  supreme  authority  ;  then  came  the  Sovereign 
Council,  which,  from  1663,  often  sat  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
disputes  and  criminal  offences  ;  the  Governor  himself  fre- 
quently exerted  a  personal  jurisdiction,  while  the  Intendant 
undoubtedly  wielded  a  larger  and  more  constant  individual 
authority  than  any  other  official.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
was  the  Royal  Justice,  with  Judges  named  or  approved  by 
the  king,  having  jurisdiction  in  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers  ;  and  there  was  also  the  seignieurial  justice  administered 
by  the  seigneurs,  and  classified  as  High,  Middle,  and  Low 
justice,  according  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  matters 
involved. 

Champlain  was  empowered  to  commission  "des  officiers  pour 
la  distribution  de  la  justice  et  entretien  de  la  police  r£glement 
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et  ordonnances,  jusqu'k  ce  que  par  nous  autrcmcnt  en  ait  etc 
pourvu,"  and  we  learn  that  he  appointed  (the  first  judicial 
officers  appointed  in  the  colony)  a  lieutenant  clu  prcvutc,  a 
procurcur  de  roi,  and  a  grcffier.  This  triple  form  of  organiza- 
tion existed  up  to  the  conquest.  Under  the  Company  of  New 
France,  in  1651.  a  grand  seneschal  was  appointed  for  the  whole 
country.  There  are  records  of  this  ofifiee  in  1640,  but  it  w;ts 
then  under  the  direct  control  of  the  governor.  The  grand 
seneschal's  court  and  jurisdiction  lasted  untilthe  constitution  of 
the  Sovereign  Council  in  1663.  In  March,  KJ63,  we  learn  from 

Errct  that  the  Council  appointed  a  judge,  procureur-general,. 
a  greffier,  to  the  Sencchausse"  of  Montreal  ;  which  shews 
the  name,  at  least,  was  continu:d   for  some  time  after- 
wards. 

The  king's  edict  gave  power  to  the  Sovereign  Council  to- 
hear  and  adjudicate  upon  all  cases,  as  a  court  of  final  resort. 
The  Council  was  also  authorized  to  appoint  local  judges 
who  would  dispense  private  justice  "  sans  chicane  et  long- 
ueur de  procedures."  These  powers  were  thus  exer- 
cised until  1677,  in  which  year  the  king  re-established  the 
Prevote"  de  Quebec.*  The  court  had  previously  existed 
as  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  but  had  been  suppressed 
in  favour  of  the  Council.  This  change  interfered  with 
the  settlement  of  seizures,  matters  affecting  immovables 
and  other  suits  which  the  Council  could  not  effectively  or 
promptly  decide.  The  Prc'vnte  was  therefore  re-established  and 
the  Council  became  a  court  of  appeal.  The  king  was  con- 
stantly represented  in  the  Prevote  by  a  procureur  :  the  judge 


*  Edits  et  Ord-Dnnances,  I,  p.  90. 
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was  described  as  a  lieutenant-general,  and  there  was  also  a 
gn-ffier  or  clerk  attached  to  the  court.  These  were  the 
officials  who  also  constituted  the  courts  at  Three  Rivers  and 
Montreal,  under  the  Royal  Justice. 

The  Senechausse  and  Prev<">te  were  not  the  only  judicial 
models  introduced  from  France.  On  the  9th  May,  1677,  Louis 
XV  established  the  Prcvote  de  la  Marechaussec  in  Canada.* 
The  Marc'chaussee,  or  court  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mar- 
shals of  France,  were  a  sort  of  mounted  police.  In  France 
these  troops  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  intendants,  and 
were  employed  to  meet  all  sudden  outbreaks,  arrest  mendi- 
cants, and  crush  the  riots  that  the  price  of  food  constantly 
excited.  The  king's  object,  as  described  by  the  edict,  was  the 
detection,  discovery  and  punishment  of  crimes  committed  by 
"  des  gens  sans  aveu  et  vagabonds."  This  being,  in  the  lang- 
uage of  the  Kclict.  the  duty  in  the  first  instanc  of  the  PreVote" 
of  "  our  cousins  the  Marshals  of  France.''  Six  constables 
were  attached  to  the  Marechausse  "  pour  executer  ses  ordonn- 
ances  et  decrets  et  lui  preter  maie  forte  quand  besoin  sera." 

There  were  disputes  and  contentions  as  to  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  Pro  vote  of  Quebec  and  those  oi  the 
Marechausst''.  These  were  finally  regulated  by  Edictf,  which 
gave  precedence  to  the  former. 

The  last  special  jurisdiction  established  in  the  colony  was 
that  of  the  Admiralty  of  Quebec,  constituted  by  letters 
patent  12th  January  1717:  It  administered  affairs  of  Marine 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  1681.  The  restrictions 
upon  commerce,  the  regulations  requiring  permits  to  leave 


*  Edits  ct  Ordonnam-es,  I  p.  90. 
tEdits  et  Ordonnances,  I  p.  236. 


the  colony  or  to  ship  goods  to  France,  the  registration  of  in- 
coming and  out-going  vessels  and  like  matters,  were  enforced 
by  this  court,  from  whose  decisions  however,  an  appeal  to 
the  Council  was  permitted. 

Mr.  Lareau  commenting  with  some  bitterness  upon  the 
ultra-paternal  surveillance  which  marked  the  attitude  of 
France  towards  Canada,  remarks  that  not  even  barbers  could 
exercise  their  calling  without  the  king's  diploma.  And 
whether  with  intentional  irony  or  not,  the  compilers  of  the 
third  volume  of  our  Edits  et  Ordonnanccs  have  inserted 
first  among  the  commissions  of  various  civil  and  judicial 
officials,  the  letters  patent  granted  by  "  Francois  de 
"  Barnoin,  king's  councillor,  and  his  Majesty's  chief  Barber 
"  and  Surgeon,  keeper  of  the  Charters,  Statutes,  Privileges, 
"  and  Royal  Decrees,  made  from  all  antiquity  on  the  art  and 
"  status  of  chief  Barber  and  Surgeon,  throughout  the  kingdom 
"  of  France"  to  Jean  Madry  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
the  said  de  Barnoin  being  desirous  of  granting  some  mark 
of  distinction  to  Madry,  by  reason  of  the  latter's  capacity 
and  experience  in  the  barbers'  art,  and  the  excellent  services 
that  he  daily  renders  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colony  ! 

The  same  volume  contains  the  commissions  of  a  juge- 
prevot,  a  procureur-fiscal  and  a  Lieutenant  Civil  and  Cri- 
minel  (1666),  for  Quebec  appointed  by  The  West  India 
Company;  a  Notary  (1675),  a  Grand  voyer(1689),  a  prevot 
for  the  Marechausse  (1714),  a  lieutenant-general  of  Admir- 
alty (1717),  a  Chief  Precentor  (Grand  Chantre)  for  the 
church  at  Quebec  (1722),  a  Procureur  du  Roi  for  Montreal 
(1747),  keeper  of  the  Seal  of  the  Council,  a  Clerical  Coun- 
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cillor,  a  Greffier  for  the  prevote  at  Quebec — all  appointed  by 
the  King  of  France. 

The  Seignieurs,  with  their  limited  administrative  judicial 
powers,  were  the  exponents  of  that  Feudalism  which  was  first 
sanctioned  by  Richelieu  in  the  charter  to  the  Hundred 
>ciatcs.  The  age  could  not  conceive  of  a  condition  of 
society  without  ranks  and  gradation  of  classes.  Needless  to 
say,  feudalism  in  Canada  did  not  grow  out  of  the  social 
conditions  of  the  people,  but  was  super-imposed.  Nor  was 
the  essential  feature  of  old-world  feudalism,  the  obligation  of 
military  service  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord  or  seigneur,  ever 
reproduced  in  the^colony.  There  was  an  immense  difference 
between  the  jealous  combative  feudal  baron  of  France  or 
England,  and  the  unresisting  seigneur  of  Canada  who  was  sub- 
ject to  the  king's  decree,  the  council's  edict,  and  the  intcndant's 
ordinance.  The  distinctive  feature  of  his  tenure  was,  the 
obligation  of  clearing  his  land  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  But  as 
he  was  forbidden  to  sell  uncleared  land,  he  contrived  to 
hand  it  to  the  cultivator  in  consideration  of  a  small  perpetual 
rent  or  other  charges.  Such  a  cultivator  was  known  as  a 
•••taire  and  his  tenure  as  en  censirc.  Custom  generally 
determined  the  nature  of  the  agreements  between  seigneurs 
and  censitaircs.  To  grind  his  grain  at  the  seigneur's  mill,  to 
take  his  bread  at  his  oven,  to  work  for  him  one  or  more  days 
in  the  year,  to  give  him  one  fish  in  every  eleven  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  the  river  before  his  farm  .  these  were 
the  kind  of  conditions  exacted.*  Frequently  however  the 
intendant  interfered.  Another  feature  of  the  system  was 
that  of  lods  et  ventes  or  mutation  fees  ;  if  the  censitaire  sold 
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his  land  (as  he  might)  the  seigneur  received  one-twelfth  of 
the  purchase  money  and  if  the  seigneur  sold,  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  fifth  of  the  price  to  his  feudal  superior.  This  system 
was  not  abolished  until  1854. 

Most  of  the  seigniories  of  Canada  were  simple  fiefs,  but 
among  the  exceptions  may  be  mentioned  the  Barony  of  ^ 
Des  Islets  granted  to  the  Intendant  Talon  in  1671,  the 
earldom  of  St.  Lai  rent  on  the  isle  of  Orleans  the  Barony  of 
Portneuf  in  1081  to  Re'ne  Robineau  and  the  Barony  of 
Lcngueuil  which  dates  from  1700,  granted  to  Charles  Le 
Moyne. 

Justice  was  administered  by  the  seigneurs  on  very  rare 
occasions,  and  "la  haiitt  justice"  which  included  crimes  punish- 
able with  death  was  never  administered.  This  attribution  of 
judicial  authority  was  rather  an  appanage  of  the  ancient 
feudal  system  borrowed  from  France  than  a  serious  function 
of  the  seigneur's  rank. 

At  Montreal,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  royal  justice 
there  in  March,  1693,  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  administered 
Seigneurial  justice  '''haute,  moyennc  st  basset  It  was  admitted 
that  considerable  revenues  were  derived  by  the  seminary 
from  this  administration,  but  the  only  compensation  offered 
by  the  king  was  the  privilege  of  naming  the  first  judge  and 
the  grcfficrs,  in  perpetuity. 

The  Sovereign  Council  was  empowered  to  administer  jus- 
tice, but  this  was  required  to  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  These  comprised,  apart 
from  the  edicts  that  were  promulgated  from  time  to  time,  for 
special  circumstances,  two  great  bodies  of  written  law  known 
as  the  Coutume  dc  Paris,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1667.  The 
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Coutume  de  Paris  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  colony.  It 
was  invoked  and  observed  by  the  Hundred  Associates,  and 
continued  in  force  until  the  promulgation  of  our  Civil  Code 
in  1865.  A  number  of  articles,  however,  in  the  original  Coutume 
were  never  in  force  in  the  colony.  In  re-establishing  the 
French  laws  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1774,  the  British  authori- 
ties recognized  the  Coutume  de  Paris  as  having  been  the  law 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  Conquest.  It  dealt  with  civil  rights 
and  also  with  criminal  matters.  It  undoubtedly  is  worthy  of 
all  the  pre-eminence  which  jurists  have  given  it  as  a  body  of 
customary  law,  notwithstanding  its  obscurity  in  parts  and  its 
lack  of  methodical  arrangement,,'-' 

The  Ordinance  of  IGG^s  the  basis  of  our  present  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  ;  needless  to  say,  the  detailed  surveillance  of 
judges  no  longer  exist.* 

It  was  compiled  at  the  instance  of  Colbert,  with  great  care 
and  ceremony;  the  leading  jurists  of  France  being  called  to 
the  task.  It  may  be  read  in  its  complete  form  in  the  first 
volume  of  our  Edits  et  Ordinances  (p.  106)  with  the  annot- 
ations and  suggestions  of  the  intendant  Duchesneau  re- 
specting certain  of  its  provisions.  The  Ordinance,  with  the 
modifications  suggested  by  the  intendant  and  approved  by 


t  Titre  I.  Article  viii.  Declarons  tous  arrets  ct  jugements  qui  seront 
donn«5s  contre  la  disposition  de  nos  ordonnances  edits  et  declarations  nuls, 
et  de  nul  effet  et  valeur  ;  et  les  juges  qui  les  auront  rendus  responsible 
des  dommages  et  interets  aes  parties,  ainsi  qu'il  sera  par  nous  a 

Titre  xvi.  Art.  xi.  Ne  sera  pris  lesjuges  et  consuls  aucuncs  epices 
salaires,  droit  de  rapport,  et  de  conseil  indme,  pour  les  interro^.itoires 
<t  audition  de  tdmoins  ou  autrement,  en  quelque  oas,  on  pour  quclque 
cause  que  ce  soil,  a  peine  de  concussion  et  de  restitution  tin  quadruple 
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the  king,  came  into  force  in  Canada  in  1678.  The  minutes 
of  the  Sovereign  Council  disclose  as  the  reasons  for  the 
modifications  (which  relate  chiefly  to  delays  on  summons, 
fines  for  dereliction  frcm  duty,  etc,)  the  following:  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  the  difficulties  of  traveling  in 
certain  seasons,  the  lack  of  experience  of  the  majority  of 
judges,  the  want  of  capacity  of  the  huissiers,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  preventing  the  habitants  from  incurring  heavy  costs 
through  ignorance,  there  being  no  advocates  or  councillors 
in  the  country. 

The  criminal  law  in  Canada  under  the  Old  Regime  pre- 
sents, so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  the  same  harshness  and 
extreme  severity  that,  until  a  very  recent  period,  have  marked 
the  penal  laws  of  all  Christendom.  It  took  many  years  to 
teach  those  in  judicial  and  legislative  authority  that  public 
order  was  best  ensured  by  the  certainty  rather  than  the 
severity  of  punishment. 

The  king's  commissions  to  the  early  explorers  and  gover- 
nors empowered  them  to  administer  justice  according  to  tne 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  kingdom,  to  punish  delinquents 
even  with  death.  Like  powers  were  exercised  by  the 
Sovereign  Council  and  the  records  of  their  deliberations, 
droll  and  singular  in  many  details,  show  that  the  sword  of 
justice  was  then  very  keen  and  punished  wrong- doing  with 
terrible  severity.  The  rope  for  hanging,  the  lash,  the  brand- 
ing iron,  the  torch,  the  iron,  collar,  the  pillory  were  among 
the  means  of  punishment ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  imagination  seems  to  have  taxed  itself  to  devise  the 
most  horrible  cruelty. 


On  the  2nd  June  1607,  a  man  convicted  of  theft  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  until  dead;  his  accomplice  to  be 
conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion, thereafter  to  be  beaten  with  rods  by  the  executioner 
on  the  public  square  in  Quebec. 

On  the  2.'>rd  April,  1GGG,  the  Council  dismissed  the  am 
of  a  prisoner  condemned  by  the  lieutenant-crimittcttotorture 
and  death  for  the  crime  of  murder.  The  Council  ratified  the 
sentence,  according  to  which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  con  • 
ducted  to  the  door  of  the  parish  church  at  Quebec  half-naked, 
a  rope  about  his  neck  and  a  torch  in  hi.s  hand  ;  there,  kneeling, 
to  ask  pardon  for  his  sins  of  God,  the  King,  =ind  of  Justice. 
This  done,  his  hand  was  to  be  severed  and  fixed  to  a  stake, 
and  he  was  then  to  be  hanged  on  the  public  gallows. 
On  the  17th  S  ptcmber,  1668,  the  Council  condemned  one 
guilty  of  rape  to  be  shaved  and  beaten  until  the  blood  came, 
at  the  squares  of  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  then  to  be 
transported  to  the  galleys  for  nine  years  On  the  22nd  July 
1  tit  >0,  a  murderer  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  strangled 
and  to  have  his  hand  severed  and  gibbeted  on  Cape  Diamond. 

There  is  sometimes  a  droll  side  to  these  offences,  as- when 
on  the  1st  December  1670,  the  Council  decided  an  appeal  by 
one  Louis  Gaboury  from  the  sentence  of  the  prevote'  of  the  Isle 
of  Orleans.  <ial>oury  was  convicted  of  having  eaten  meat 
during  Lent  without  permission  of  the  Church.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  in  public  for  three  hours, 
thence  to  be  conducted  before  the  chapel  door,  where,  bare- 
headed, with  hands  clasped  on  his  knees,  to  crave  pardon  of 
God,  the  Kinj  and  Justice  for  having  eaten  meat  during  Lent 
without  permission  ol  the  Church.  He  was  also  condemned 


to   pay  a    fine   of  twenty   livrcs   and    costs.     The  Council 
modified  the  sentence  by  exacting  the  fine  only. 

On  the  4th  February  1671,  the  Council  issued  a  curious 
decree.  One  Paul  Dupuy  had  snid  that  there  was  nothing 
like  looking  after  one's  self,  and  that  when  the  English  cut 
off  the  head  of  Charles  I.  they  did  a  good  thing  ;  with  other 
remarks  to  the  same  effect.  This  was  cond sinned  as 
sedition.  He  was  condemned  to  be  led  in  his  shirt,  torch 
in  hand,  to  the  chateau  of  St.  Louis,  there  to  beg  pardon  of 
the  King  ;  thence  to  the  pillory  of  the  Lower  Town  to  be 
branded  with  a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  cheek,  and  kept  in  the 
stocks  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  to  be  led  back  to  prison  till 
the  information  against  him  was  completed  ! 

In  1670,  Louis  XIV  promulgated  his  celebrated  criminal 
ordinance,  companion  to  the  civil  ordinance  of  1667.  It  was 
enforced  in  the  colony,  and  many  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  are  based  upon  it. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that 
many  of  the  king's  edicts  were  enforced  under  pain  of  punish- 
ments that  gave  them  all  the  reality  of  penal  statutes.  The 
king's  edict  against  swearers  and  blasphemers,  with  its 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  upper  lip  by  heated  iron  for  a  sixth 
offence,  and  the  loss  of  a  lower  lip  for  a  seventh  oath,  is  his- 
toric. The  habitants  too,  who  indulged  his  passion  for  hunting 
the  moose  or  beaver  in  forest  glade,  or  running  brook,  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  did  so,  said  the  king's  edict, 
under  pain  of  his  life. 

Canada  was  fortunate  in  escaping  terrors  like  those  of  the 
dragonnades.  Her  peace,  too,  was  never  troubled  by  witches, 
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nor  are  her  records  stained  as  are  the  annals  of  Salem,  by 
cruelties  such  as  are  depicted  in  Hawthorne's  "  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables."  Punishments  for  crime  were  far  less  wanton 
and  arbitrary  in  the  colony  than  in  France,  owing,  doubt; 
to  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  governors  and  inten- 
dants,  and  the  assuaging  influence  of  the  Church.  No  nucleus, 
however,  of  trial  by  jury,  or  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
Habeas  Corpus  are  discernible,  and  the  dictum  of  Chief 
Justice  Johnston,  that  great  as  our  obligations  to  the  civil 
law  of  France  as  far  as  it  reaches,  we  owe  it  nothing  as 
respects  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  public 
discussion,  is  also  true  as  regards  personal  freedom  ,and 
general  equality  before  the  law — whatever  we  enjoy  of 
these  is  due  to  the  beneficent  rule  of  Fngland,  and  to  the 
constitutional  freedom  which  followed  it,  without  which  the 
early  and  heroic  French  colonists  could  never  have  dreamed 
of,  nor  their  descendants  ever  have  attained,  the  blessings  of 
the  liberty  they  now  enjoy.* 

The  history  of  crime  itself  is  scarcely  more  dreadful  than 
that  of  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  as  we  meet  with  it, 
not  in  old  Canada  alone,  but  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy, 
in  Germany,  and  even  in  free  Englan  1. 

What  fearful  shrieks  of  pain  echo  to  us  down  the  long  years  ! 

What  ghastly  visions  of  blood  and  horror,  sweep  before  us  ! 

What  cruel  bondage,  what  unavailing  prayers,  what  awful 
agony  ! 


*  M.  L.  K.,  Su|>crioi  Court,  ii.  p.  488. 
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VII 

Freedom  from  taxation — Parishes — Syndics — Grand  Voyer — 
Corvc'es — Moimaie  de  Cartes — Public  Meetings — The  assembly 
of  Three  Estates — Resume  of  meetings  permitted. 

Having  now  sketched,  somewhat  broadly,  the  documentary 
instruments  of  administration  under  the  Old  Regime,  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider,  within  such  limits  as  an  academic 
treatise  of  restricted  length  will  permit,  some  of  the  details 
that  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  to-day. 

The  colonists  were  fortunate  in  not  being  obliged  to  pay 
any  direct  Civil  Tax,  except  where  in  a  few  instances  tempo- 
rary and  local  assessments  were  ordered.  One-fourth  of  the 
beaver-skins  ard  a  tenth  of  the  moose-hides  were  tributes 
due  the  king.  A  duty  of  ten  per  cent  was  also  levied  upon 
brandy,  wine  and  tobacco.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  also 
collected  at  Tadousac  the  furs  brought  by  the  tribes  from  the 
King's  preserves,  that  wild  and  desolate  region  whose  south- 
ern boundary  extended  from  St  Paul's  Hay  for  eighty  leagues 
along  the  river  shore,  and  whose  northern  limits  were  away 
towards  Hudson  Bay  in  the  mountainous  wilderness  that  to 
this  day  has  lost  but  few  of  its  primeval  features.* 

The  division  of  the  colony  into  Parishes  was  effected  on  2nd 
March,  1722,  by  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  State,  adopting  a 
schedule  drawn  by  by  Michel  Hegon,  Intcndant.  Hy  this 
edict,  Canada  was  divided  into  what  was  called  the  Govern- 


*  1'arkn.an,  Old  Rr^iine,  p.  322 
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ment  of  Quebec,  with  forty-one  parishes,  the  Government  of 
Three  Rivers,  with  thirteen  parishes,  the  Government  of 
Montreal,  with  twenty-eight  parishes.  These  parishes  are  all 
fully  described  by  their  boundaries.  They  were  primarily 
ecclesiastical  parishes,  many  of  which  had  an  anterior  existence 
^ich,  but  were  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  civil  authority 
in  the  edict  of  1722.  The  beginnings  of  parishes  may  be 
traced  to  the  Habitations  or  settlements  of  the  colonists.  The 
seigneur  was  the  social  head  of  these  communities,  admin- 
istering justice  among  his  censitaircs  in  the  absence  of  other 
jurisdiction  ;  receiving  their  fealty  and  homage,  mutation-fines, 
and  rentes  ;  and  taking  the  place  of  the  syndics  d  habitation. 

No  other  recognition  of  these  parishes  than  that  of  the 
edict  of  1722,  was  made  by  civil  authority  until  the  year  1831, 
when  a  commission  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  appoint- 
ed to  establish  their  limits  for  civil  purposes.  The  Consolidated 
Statutes  of  Lower  Canada  embody  still  later  legislation  on  this 
subject  ;  the  ecclesiastical  parish  forming  in  most  instances  the 
actual  boundaries  of  the  civil  parish.  This  illustrates  the  close 
connection  which  existed  between  the  civil  and  religious 
administration  of  the  colony.  The  restrictions  against  Hu- 
guenot immigration,  the  legal  right  to^collect  tithes  from  the 
colonists,  and  to  obtain  from  them  materials  and  labour  necess- 
ary for  the  construction  and  repairs  of  churches  in  obedience 
to  the  intendant's  order,  are  further  illustrations  of  this  intim- 
ate relation. 

Occasional  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Syndics  cl'hab- 
itation.  There  were  a  class  of  officials  well  known  in 
France,  and  represented  popular  rights  before  the  adminis- 
trative tribunals.  There  are  records  of  meetings  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  three  towns  at  different  intervals  for  the 
election  of  these  officials,  but  these  democratic  aspirations 
found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  authority,  and  the  office  fell 
into  desuetude.  "  You  should  suppress  the  office  of  Syndic," 
wrote  Colbert  to  Frontenac,  "  who  presents  petitions  in  the 
•"  name  of  the  inhabitants,  for  it  is  well  that  each  should 
"  speak  for  himself  and  not  one  for  all." 

The  office  of  the  Grand  Voyer  or  Road  Surveyor,  though 
not  a  judicial  office,  was  one  of  considerable  administrative 
importance.  He  supervised  the  roads  and  bridges  the  line 
of  streets,  buildings  in  danger  of  collapse,  and  like  matters. 
In  1668  Rene  Robineau,  sieur  de  Becancourt,  was  named 
Grand  Voyer.  He  had  acted  in  this  capacity  since  1657 
tinder  the  Hundred  Associates.  The  office  existed  long 
after  the  conquest.  In  1706  the  Sovereign  Council  collected 
and  promulgated  a  number  of  police  regulations  of  which 
the  eighth  refers  to  the  office  of  the  Grand  Voyer*.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

"  VIII.  The  Sieur  de  Becancour,  grand  voyer,  is  hereby 
required  to  visit  all  the  seigniories  where  main  roads  have 
not  yet  been  established  ;  to  establish  such  in  concert  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  seignieuries,  or  in  their  absence  with 
the  Captains  of  the  Militia,  unless  there  be  a  judge  present 
and  to  decide,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  six  of 
the  oldest  and  most  important  residents  of  the  place,  where 
the  roads  shall  henceforward  traverse  ;  and  such  roads 
shall  be  at  least  twenty-four  feet  wide ;  the  Council  com- 
mands the  inhabitants  of  each  such  place,  each  for  himself, 


*Edits  ct  Ordon nances,  vol.  II,  p.  137. 
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to  make  the  said  roads  serviceable  and  to  give  days  of  labour 
(journccs  de  corvee)  for  this  purpose  wherever  necessary;  to- 
make  bridges  over  brooks;  to  fill  in  ditches  where  there  are 
any,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  grand  voyer 
conjointly  with  the  seigneur,  judge,  officers  of  militia  and  the 
said  six  inhabitants  ;  we  enjoin  the  said  officers  of  militia  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  the  said  roads  and  bridges  and 
to  command  the  inhabitants  to  that  end  ;  also  to  make  report 
to  this  Council,  in  the  month  of  October  next  of  the  condi- 
tion of  said  roads;  and  in  case  of  any  dispute  the  Council 
reserves  enquiry  to  itself,  but  forbids  all  persons  to  block  up 
the  said  roads  with  fences  or  barriers  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  t-venty  livres,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  fabrique  of  the  parish  of  the  Seigniory  which  fine  the 
church-warden  shall  be  bound  to  exact  under  pain  of  being 
himself  personally  liable  therefor." 

The  Corvee,  was  the  system  whereby  the  seigneur  or  other 
landholder  was  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  manual 
labour  from  his  tenants  or  censitaires,  usually  for  the  repairs 
of  roads  and  bridges.  It  was  introduced  into  Canada  from 
France,  and  was  provided  for  in  the  deeds  of  concession. 
De  Tocqueville  says  that  the  plan  of  keeping  roads  in  repair 
in  France  by  corvces  was  first  commenced  towards  the  close 
of  Louis  xiv's  reign,  and  the  strange  notion,  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  poorest 
persons  in  the  community  and  those  who  travel  the  least, 
took  such  root  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  gainers  by  it, 
that  they  soon  came  to  believe  that  no  other  system  was 
feasible.  In  Canada  the  censitaire  owed  corvees  to  his 
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seigneur,  and  the  intendant  enforced  the  obligation  by  his 
ordinance.  Ordinarily,  the  seigneur  was  not  obliged  to 
furnish  tools  or  food,  (ni  nourritures  ni  outil.s).  In  1716, 
Michel  Begon,  intendant,  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  in- 
sertion of  the  clause  relating  to  corvees  in  future  deeds  of 
concession.*  The  system  however  had  taken  deep  root,  and 
remained  till  after  the  conquest.  In  1791,  Parliament,  by 
special  statute,  sanctioned  the  system,  permitting  however  a 
commutation  of  the  duty  of  corvees  by  a  money  payment. 
This  statute  was  the  occasion  of  serious  riots  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal. 

In  the  first  deed  of  concession  of  the  Island  of  Montreal 
the  Company  of  New'  France  stipulated  that  a  grand  royal 
road  should  be  allowed  for,  twenty  toises  wide  all  round  the 
Island,  reckoning  from  the  shore. 

In  1733,  a  road  was  opened  up  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  When  the  Grand  Voyer  failed  to  get  the  habitants 
to  open  up  or  keep  the  roads  in  repair,  he  reported  to  the 
intendant,  whose  mandate  with  its  alternative  penalties  was 
usually  effective,  t 

The  insufficiency  and  instability  of  Currency  was  ever  a 
source  of  financial  embarrassment  under  the  old  regime.  Such 
shipments  of  coin  as  were  sent  to  the  colony  by  the  king,  or 
were  brought  thither  in  the  course  of  trade,  persistently  found 
their  way  back  to  France,  in  remittances  to  creditors  there. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity,  wheat  and  beaver-skins  were  at  one 
time  sanctioned  as  legal  tenders^  but  were,  of  course,  most 


*Editset  Ord.  II,  p.  444. 

tEdits  et  Ord.  II,  pp.  288,  341,  383. 

JEditset  Ord.  II.  pp.  47  and  5 5. 
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inconvenient  for  small  transa  tions.  To  such  straits  was  the 
intcndant  de  Mcullcs  driven,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  Cari^nan  regiment,  that  he  issued  acknowledgments 
written  on  playing  cards  which  he  ordered  the  people  to 
accept  as  currency.  This  monnaie  de  cartes  proved  so  great 
a  relief  to  traders,  that,  at  their  instance,  the  goverment 
permitted  a  fresh  issue,  limited  in  quantity  and  redeemable 
every  autumn  by  bills  of  exchange  from  France. 

So  long  as  the  limitation  and  redemption  of  the  card  money 
was  observed,  it  continued  to  be  popular,  but  over-issue  and 
the  dishonouring  of  the  bills  of  exchange  eventually  brought 
it  into  disrepute,  and  caused  great  distress  to  the  colonists. 

In  the  year  1717,  petitions  from  impoverished  traders, 
begging  for  the  redemption  of  large  quantities  of  this  worth- 
less currency,  were  sent  to  France.  In  answer,  the  king  , 
promised  to  redeem  the  cards  at  half  their  pretended  value, 
announcing  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  permit  but  one 
more  issue  *  Hut  such  was  the  dearth  of  small  currency,  that 
twelve  years  laters,  the  colonists,  at  their  wit's  end.'begged 
for  still  another  issue.  Accordingly,  a  royal  ordinance,  per- 
mitted the  issue  of  cards  to  the  extent  of  400,000  livrcs.f 
These,  and  kindred  devices  styled  "  ordinances,"  circulated  by 
the  intendants  Hocquart  and  Bigot,  were  continued  in  use 
until  the  conquest.  In  its  last  bitter  years,  the  colony  flound- 
ered in  drifts  of  worthless  paper.  After  the  capitulation  the 
distress  of  the  poor  habitants  who  found  themselves  burdened 
with  this  worthless  currency  for  which  they  had  exchanged 
the  products  of  their  toil,  was  so  great,  that  the  British 


*Ibid  I.  370. 
tlbid.  522. 
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authorities  insisted  by  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  1763, 
upon  a  redemption  of  the  card  money  by  France.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  and  redemption  effected  to  the  great 
relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  colonists. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  com- 
mented on  the  Old  Regime,  of  the  rarity  of  Public  Meetings 
in  the  colony.  At  a  time  when  the  colonists  of  New  England 
held  their  town-meetings,  and  discussed  matters  of  public  in- 
terest, the  colonists  of  New  France  were  forbidden  to  assemble 
together  with  any  degree  of  freedom.  It  is  unjust  to  contrast 
our  present  liberty  in  the  matters  of  public  assemblies,  wheth- 
er representative  or  not,  with  the  restrictions  that  prevailed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  New  France.  But  the  compari- 
son between  the  two  colonies  is  fair.  Even  in  Virginia,  the 
first  of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  public  meetings 
were  regarded  as  indigenous,  and  were  freely  convened  and 
held. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  public  meet- 
ings were  unknown  under  the  Old  Regime  in  Canada.  They 
were,  if  not  frequently  yet  occasionally  held,  for  purposes  more 
or  less  remotely  connected  with  public  administration,  and 
show  at  least  that  the  tendency  of  the  French  race  in'Canada 
as  of  all  progressive  communities,  was  on  occasion  of  special 
moment  at  least,  to  assemble  together  for  deliberation  or 
remonstrance,  or  the  formulation  of  requests. 

These  meetings,  however,  were  as  jealously  restricted  in  the 
colony  as  in  France,  and  no  meeting  of  a  parish  could  be 
convened  until  permission  had  been  obtained,  in  express  terms> 
from  the  intendant.  When  municipal  officers  were  to  be 
elected  or  public  affairs  discussed,  the  village  bell  summoned 
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poor  and  rich  alike  to  the  church  door.  There  was  no  regular 
debate  followed  by  a  vote,  tho  all  were  free  to  speak.  This 
semblance  of  liberty,  however,  concealed  real  impotence.  Xo 
meeting,  however  unanimous,  could  impose  a  tax,  or  sell,  or 
buy,  or  lease,  or  go  to  law,  without  permission  from  Council 
or  Intendant.  Louis  and  Colbert,  we  have  seen,  deter- 
mined that  even  these  meagre  forms  of  democracy  should  be 
gradually  suppressed.  The  sharp  rebuke  administered  to 
Frontcnac  for  assembling  the  three  estates,  and  attempting  to 
establish  municipal  institutions,  seems  to  have  bee.n  most 
effective  in  its  influence  upon  his  successors. 

There  is  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  habitants  with  the 
Recollet  fathers  and  Champlain,  who  presided^  in  the  year 
1610.  The  colony  was  in  dire  straits  owing  to  lack  of  means, 
difficulties  with  the  trading  companies,  and  dangers  from  the 
Iroquois,  It  was  agreed  that  the  defences  of  the  colony  must 
be  increased  ;  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  was  discussed,  and  Champlain  was 
deputed  to  proceed  to  France  to  make  known  the  condition 
of  the  colony  to  the  king. 

A  similar  movement  among  the  colonists  took  place  in  1621 
The  company  of  St.  Malo  and  Rouen  disputed  with  the  new 
company  formed  by  de  Montmorenci  concerning  the  mon- 
opoly of  trade.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  the  colony  was  on 
the  verge  of  civil  war.  A  meeting  of  the  principal  colonists 
was  held  on  the  18th  August,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
deputy  to  France,  "pour  y  representer  avechumilite,  aux  pieds 
du  roi,  la  cahier  du  pays." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Sovereign  Council  was  to  con- 
voke an  assembly  of  citizens  of  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of 
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electing  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  a  Mayor  and  two 
aldermen  "  qui  auront  le  soin  des  affaires  publiques  de  la  ville 
et  deson  resort."  This  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  Pro- 
cureur-general,  who  reminded  the  Council  that  the  office  of 
syndic,  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  "  pour  la  conserva- 
tion des  droitsde  la  communaut^et  interet  public."  had  been 
suppressed  by  former  governors.* 

A  mayor  and  two  aldermen  were  accordingly  elected  in 
September,  1663,  but  in  November  following,  these  officials 
resigned  their  office  and  a  syndic  was  elected  in  their  stead.f 
The  arret  convoking  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  this 
purpose  discloses  no  signatures,  and  it  is  known  that  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a  warm  dispute  between  Mezy  the  governor 
and  Laval  which  finally  resulted  in  the  recall  of  the  former*. 
Indeed  this  controversy  is  one  of  the  most  animated  episodes 
of  Canadian  history.  Mezy  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
measure  of  popular  sympathy,  but  Laval  was  stronger  at  the 
court  of  France.  The  convocation  of  public  meetings  by 
Mezy  was,  besides,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  young  autocrat 
of  France. 


*  Edits  et  Ordonnances,  II.  p.  6. 

t  Edits  et  Ordonnances  II.  p    13. 

JRepentigny  was  chosen  Mayor,  and  Madry  and  Charron  aldermen; 
but  the  choice  was  not  agreeable  to  the  bishop,  and  the  three  function- 
aries declined  to  act,  influences  having  probably  been  brought  ,to  bear 
on  them  to  that  end.  The  Council  now  resolved  that  a  mayor  was  need- 
less, and  the  people  were  permitted  to  choose  a  syndic  in  his  stead. 
These  municipal  elections  were  always  so  controlled  by  the  authorities, 
that  the  element  of  liberty  wh'ch  they  seemed  to  represent  was  little  but  a 
mockery.  On  the  present  occasion  after  an  inaccountable  delay  of  ten 
months  twenty-two  persons  cast  their  votes  in  presence  of  the  council  and 
choice  fell  on  Charron.  vThe  real  question  was  whether  the  new  syndic 
should  belong  to  the  governor  or  to  the  bishop.  (Parkman  Old  Regime 
p.  152.) 
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Probably  the  most  remarkable  of  the  few  public 
meetings  that  took  place  during  the  Old  Regime  were  those 
that  were  convened  by  Frontenac  in  1672.  The  story  cannot 
be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  Francis  Park  man. 

1  At  Quebec  Frontenac  convoked  the  council  made  them 
a  speech  and  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance.*  This  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  resolved  that  all  Quebec  should  take 
the  o;ith  together.  It  was  little  but  a  pretext.  Like  many 
of  his  station  Frontenac  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
centralizing  m  >vement  of  their  time,  which  tended  to  level 
ancient  rights,  privileges  and  prescriptions  under  the  pon- 
derous roller  of  the  monarchical  administration.  He  looked 
back  with  regret  to  the  day  when  the  three  orders  of  the  state, 
clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  had  a  place  and  a  power  in  the 
direction  of  national  affairs,  The  three  orders  still  subsisted 
in  form,  if  not  in  substance,  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  and  Frontenac  conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing 
them  in  Canada.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  his  order  of 
the  clergy.  The  Jesuits  and  the  seminary  priests  supplied 
material  even  more  abundant  than  he  wished.  For  the  order 
of  nobles  he  found  three  or  four  gentilshommcs  at  Quebec 
and  these  he  reinforced  with  a  number  of  others.  The  third 
estate  consisted  of  the  merchants  and  citizens-." 

Having  assembled  these  three  estates  with  all  the  attend- 
ant pomp  and  circumstance  possible,  Frontenac  delivered 
himself  of  a  high-sounding,  and  doubtless  sufficiently  sincere 
address,  upon  the  duty  of  the  colonists  to  their  king  and 
country,  and  afterwards  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance. 


*Registre  du  Conseil  Souverain. 
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Frontenac  also  applied  himself  to  the  work  cf  giving  muni- 
cipal government   to  Quebec.     He  ordered  the  election  of 
three  aldermen  the  senior  of  which  was  to  be  mayor.     One 
of  the  three  was  to  retire  annually,  his  place  to  be  filled  by 
a  new  election  ;  and   the  governor  as  lieutenant  general  of 
the  King  reserved  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject.    He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  chief  inhabitants,  framed  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  a  town  destined,  as  he  often  declared 
to  become  the  chief  city  of  a  mighty  empire.    Meetings  were 
also   to    be   held    semi-annually  as  above   explained.     But 
Colbert   shattered    all    these   fine   projects   and  democratic 
germs  and  wrote  to  the  governor   in  the  following  charact- 
eristic words. 

"  L'assemblee  et  la   division   que  vous  avez  faite  de  tous 
les  habitants  du  pays  en  trois  ordres  ou  etats,  pour  leur  faire 
preter  le  serment  de  fidelite,  pouvaient  produire    un    bon 
effet  dans  ce-moment-la  ;  mais  il  est  bon  que  vous  observiez 
que,    comme  vous  devez   toujours  suivre  dans  le  gouverne- 
ment  et  la  conduite  de  ce  pays-la  les  formes  quise  pratiquent 
ici,  et  que  nos  rois  ont  estime  du  bien  de  leur  service  depuis' 
longtemps,  de  ne  point  assembler  les  Etats  generaux  de  leur 
royaume,  pour  peut-etre  aneantir  insensiblement  cette  forme 
ancienne,  vous  ne  devez    aussi  donner  que  tres  rarement,  et 
pour  mieux  dire  jamais,  cette  forme   au  cords  des  habitants 
du  dit  pays  ;  et  il  faudra  meme  avec  un   peu  de  temps,  et 
lorsque  la  colonie  sera  encore  plus  forte  qu'elle  n'est,  suppri- 
mer  insensiblement  le  syndic  qui  presente  des  requetes  au 
nom  de  tous  les  habitants,  etant  bon    que  chacun  parle  pour 
soi,  et  que  personne  ne  parle  pour  tous." 
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Of  othir  meetings  held  at  this  time  \ve   note  one  held  at 
Three  Rivers  by  permission  of  the  Council  on  November  3rd, 
l»!i!4,  for  the  election  of  a  syndic.     Not  only  was  this  special 
authorization    essential,   but    it  was  also    ordered  that    the 
meeting  be  held  before  the  judge  of  Three  Rivers  and  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  the  local  governor  of  that  place.     On 
the    24th    January,  1667,  the   colonists  were   permitted    to 
assemble  for   the  purpose  of  electing  a  syndic  to  see  that 
merchants  sold   their  goods  in  accordance  with   the  prices 
fixed    by  tariff,    the    meeting  to   be    held    before    the  civil 
lieutenant.     A  similar  meeting  was  sanctioned  by  ordinance, 
dated  7th  October,  1675,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
imposts  on  various  articles  of  commerce.     This  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  the  Intendant.    We  next  have  record  of  an 
"  assemblee  des  habitans"  to  consider  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  Bakers  and  Bread.     In  this  arret  (20th  De- 
cember 1677)  is  cited  a  previous  Rule  of  the  Council*  which 
provided  for  two  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  15th  November 
and  the  15th  April  of  every  year,  to  which  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants were  invited,  to  consider  and  fix  the  price  of  bread,  and 
generally,  ways  and  means  for  developing  the  colony.     Two 
councillors  were   to  preside.     This  popular  assembly  how- 
ever was  short  lived.     The  arret    of  20th  December,  1677, 
ordered    the    lieutenant-general    to    convoke    one    meeting 
4<  sans  tirer  a  consequence  pour  1'avenir."    The  hint  seems  to 


*  This  svas  one  of  forty-two  interesting  municipal  rules,  collected 
from  those  framed  by  Mexy,  Tracy,  Frrmtenac  and  the  intenJants  Talon 
and  Bouteroue  Edits  et  Ordonnances  vol.  II.  p  65- 
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have    been    faithfully  taken,  for  these  semi-annual  meetings 
were  thenceforward  never  heard  of. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  arret  was  passed  by  the  King  on 
the  llth  May,  1717,  permitting  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  response  to  their  urgent  petition,  to 
meet  together  every  day  in  some  convenient  place  to  confer 
on  matters  of  business.*  The  petition,  as  appears  from  the 
arret  itself,  set  forth  that  commerce  was  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  colony  could  grow  and  maintain  itself,  and 
that  it  could  never  flourish  so  long  as  traders  (iiegociants} 
were  not  permitted  to  assemble  together  in  the  manner 
sanctioned  in  all  the  cities  of  France.  Not  only  was  this 
Exchange  or  Bourse  allowed,  but  the  traders  were  allowed  to 
name  one  of  their  member  through  whom  representations  in 
regard  to  trade  and  commerce,  were  made  to  the  Governor 
and  Intendant. 

In  virtue  of  this  arret  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  traders 
was  held,  in  the  presence  of  the  intendant  of  course,  on  the 
6th  October,  1740,  and  one  Desauniers  was  chosen  as  their 
representative.  Whether  or  not  other  meetings  or  other 
elections  had  been  held  in  the  interval  of  twenty-three  years, 
can  only  be  surmised,  as  the  records  are  silent  on  the  subject.. 


*Edits  et  Ordonnances  vol.  I,  p.  355. 
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Greek  and  Roman  colonization  contrasted  with  that  of  France 
in  Canada —  The  solicitude  of  Louis  XIV — Traces  of  the  Old 
Regime — Freedom  in  France — Causes  of  the  fall  of  New 
France —  Concluding-  ivords. 

There  are  two  methods  of  colonization  of  which  ancient 
European  history  preserves  permanent  record — the  Greek 
and  the  Roman.  They  might  fruitfully  have  taught  their 
lesson  to  the  colonizing  nations  of  modern  times  ;  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  such  nations  looked  to  history  for  guidance. 
I-Axn  to-day  her  archives  are  ransacked  for  precedents  rather 
than  for  principles. 

The  Greek  colony  was  an  expansion,  It  was  a  voluntary 
exodus.  It  was  like  the  going  forth  of  young  manhood  to 
seek  fortune  and  fame.  It  did  not  cease  to  form  part  of  a 
greater  Greece  ;  but  still  remained  attached  to  the  mother- 
land by  the  most  filial  ties,  while  asserting  and  enjoying 
undiminished  rights  and  complete  autonomy.  'The  Corcy- 
raean  ambassadors,  addressing  the  assembly  at  Athens  said  : 
"  Kvery  cobny,  if  well  treated,  honours  the  mother  country  ; 
but  if  wronged,  is  estranged  from  it :  for  they  are  not  sent 
out  to  be  slaves,  but  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
who  are  left  at  home." 

The  Greek  colonist  carried  with  him  into  new  lands  the 
glorious  heritage  of  Greece  in  art  and  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy, and  in  the  inspiring  traditions  of  freedom  as  well,  and 
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became  in  turn  the  pare.it  of  liberties  \vhcn  grosser  conquer- 
ors held  a  physical  sway. 

Roman  colonization  was  the  imposition  of  her  civilization 
upon  barbarous  nations  by  the  force  of  mighty  conquest. 
Less  exclusive  than  the  Greeks,  who  kept  aloof  from  those 
not  of  their  race  and  denied  them  the  exercise  of  rights 
such  as  their  own,  the  Romans  gradually  admitted  the  van- 
quished to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  opened  up 
great  roads,  encouraged  trade  and  commerce,  established 
law  and  maintained  order,  and  promoted  prosperity  by 
actual  occupancy  of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  colonization  of  New  France  was  neither  an  expansion 
nor  a  conquest.  The  vast  territory  of  the  New  World  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  by  the  kings  of  France  as  a  hunting- 
ground  and  trade-preserve,  and  as  a  prize  to  be  withheld  from 
competitors  for  supremacy.  It  was  well  known  that  if  France 
abandoned  it,  England  and  Spain  would  at  once  seize  it  ; 
France  therefore  determined  to  maintain  her  occupancy. 
But  the  natural  flow  of  trade  and  population  was  not  permitted 
to  have  its  course.  The  Huguenots  who  might  there  have 
enjoyed  a  refuge,  were  excluded.  Even  the  number  of  French 
Catholics  desiring  to  go  to  the  colony  from  France  was 
restricted.  "  It  is  not  his  Majesty's  intention  "  wrote  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Marine  and  Colonies,  "  to  depopulate  his 
kingdom  in  order  that  the  colony  may  be  populated." 

The  kings  of  France,  contemporaneous  with  the  old  regime 
in  Canada  from  the  time  of  Jacques  Carticr,  were  Francis  I, 
Henry  1 1,  Francis  1 1,  Charles  IX,  I  Icnry  III,  Henry  IV,  Louis 
XI 1 1, Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  but  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  that  period  were 
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developed.  The  administration,  as  \vc  have  seen,  was  paternal, 
autocratic,  and  repressive  to  an  extreme  decree.  The  'colon- 
ists had  no  determining  voice  in  trade,  or  justice,  in  peace 
or  war.  The  occasional  manifestations  of  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  public  affairs,  were  sternly  rebuked  and  repressed. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  Grand  Monarch  so  greatly 
abhorred  as  the  Vox  Populi.  To  him  it  was  veritably  a 
Vox  Diaboli.  Still,  of  his  genuine  concern  for  the  Canadian 
-colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Me  was  most  lavish  in  his 
expenditure  upon  it.  His  personal  labours  in  mastering  the 
prolix  reports  of  governors  and  intendants  were  great  and 
unwearied.  I>y  gifts  of  men  and  money;  bounties  to  Jarge 
families  ;  the  shipment  of  wives  to  the  colonists  ;  alternate 
banishments  and  amnesties  to  the  coureurs  dc  bois  who  fled 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  settlements  ;  by  an  immense 
number  of  edicts  relating  to  trade,  finance  and  the  general  life 
of  the  habitants,  he  sought  to  build  up  in  Canada  a  powerful 
colon}', — to  make  France  great  abroad  as  at  home.  The 
latter  days  of  Louis  XIV,  were  beclouded  by  failures  and 
reverses,  and  theie  were  not  wanting  signs  that  his  vigorous' 
•colonial  policy  would  not  be  maintained,  The  unequalled 
splendour  of  his  august  reign  had  severely  tried  the  resources 
of  the  state.  The  vanguard  clouds  of  evil  days  were  begin- 
ning to  loom  up,  ominous  and  portentous.  The  ancifn  regime 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Canada,  had  already  existed 
for  centuries  in  France  :  its  tyranny  had  burned  itself  in  the 
heart  of  a  peasantry  and  proletariat  whose  mutterings  were 
soon  to  be  heard, — the  first  indications  of  that  catastrophic 
culmination  that  was  soon  to  horrify  the  world  The  heritage 
bequeathed  to  Louis  XV,  demanded  prudence  and  economy 
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at  home ;  energy  and  expenditure  abroad.  It  demanded 
qualifications  that  Louis  Bienaime"  conspicuously  lacked.  His 
rule  was  despotic  but  feeble  ;  his  court  was  stately  but 
scandalous  ;  degraded  by  vice  and  frivolity  ;  unredeemed  by 
wisdom  or  capacity  in  statecraft.*  The  old  methods  of 
administration  were  continued  in  Canada,  but  with  greatly, 
diminished  energy.  Louis  XIV,  had  been  lavish,  but 
Louis  XV  was  niggardly.  The  strategic  schemes  of  La 
Galissoniere  for  defence  were  disregarded  ;  the  supremacy 
of  France  in  America  was  therefore  doomed. 

The  policy  of  the  two  Louis'  failed  because  it  was 
autocratic,  prohibitive,  restrictive,  in  times  of  peace,  and 
deficient  in  concentrated  purpose  and  energy  in  the  crisis  of 
war.  What  the  fate  of  Canada  would  have  been,  had  English 
aggression  been  successfully  resisted, — whether  she  would 
have  become  another  Algeria,  or  ere  now  an  independent 
state  born  of  revolution,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  upon, 
unless  it  be  true  that  absolutism  is  everywhere  doomed  to> 
impermanence.f  The  long  contention  between  France  and 
England  for  colonial  supremacy  was  decided  upon  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  and  the  old  regime  tvcn  passed  away.  Not 
however,  without  leaving  traces.  In  the  Coutume  de  Paris 
and  the  Ordinance  of  1667,  there  remained  vestiges  of  its 
judicial  system  ;  the  seigneurial  tenure  until  it  was  abolished 


*  "  Beautiful    Arm  id  a  Palace,  where    the    inmates   live    enchanted 
lives  ;  lapped  in  soft  music  of  adulation  ;  waited  on  by  the  splendours  of 
the  world  ;  wliuh   nevertheless  hangs  wondrously  as  by  a   single  hair.' 
Carlyle,  French  Revolution,  1.4. 

tSir  Henry  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  history  has. 
demonstrated  the  imj  ermanence  of  popular  government  hitherto.  Vide 
his  Popular  Government  Chap.  I. 
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in  1856,  preserved  traces  of  its  social  system ;  and  there* 
still  remains  as  the  unimpaired  witness  of  the  old  order  and 
of  the  new,  the  Church,  whose  influence  was  acknowledged 
and  disclosed  in  almost  every  edict  and  ordinance  from  the 
time  of  Jacques  Cartier  onward. 

In  commenting  upon  the  paternal  and  indeed  autocratic 
nature  of  the  administration  of  the  old  regime,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  full  measure  of  self  government,  with  rights  of 
public  meeting,  personal  liberty  and  general  equality  before 
the  law  which  resulted  from  British  supremacy,  expressions 
have  been  frequently  employed  by  writers  not  a  few,  tending 
to  convey  the  impression  that  France  was  pre-eminent  among 
European  nations  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  character  of 
her  governmental  administration.  But  it  is  only  with  Eng- 
land that  she  suffers  from  comparison  in  these  respects.  In 
France,  public  opinion  was  far  more  potent  and  law  was 
vastly  more  influential,  than  in  Germany  or  Spain  or  Italy. 
Mr.  Dicey  has  well  said  on  this  very  point  that  "  All  the 
"  evils  of  despotism  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world 
''  in  a  great  kingdom  such  as  France,  existed  under  worse 
"  forms  in  countries  where,  just  because  the  evil  was  so  much 
"  greater,  it  attracted  less  attention."* 

De  Tocqueville  also,  in  commenting  upon  the  causes  of 
the  French  revolution,  shows  that  although  a  European 
revolution  destined  to  abolish  the  remains  of  mediaeval 
institutions  was  inevitable,  it  did  not  break  out  in  countries 
such  as  the  principalities  of  G<  rmany  where  those  institutions 
were  in  full  vitality  and  most  oppressive,  but,  (and  here  is 


*Dicey.  The  Laws  of  the  Constitution,  p.  180 
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the  special  pertinence  of  his  remarks)  in  a  country,  France, 
where  they  were  hardly  felt  at  all  and  where  peasant  proprie- 
torship and  freedom  of  control  were  well  established.* 

The  history  of  Canada  under  the  Old  Regime  is  well  worth 
examination  from  any  point  of  view,  but  the  advantages  of 
an  examination  from  what  may  be  termed  a  legal  stand-point 
are  undoubtely  superior.  What  to  the  lay  mind  is  merely  a 
wearisome  reiteration  of  Indian  wars,  fur  trade  disputes,  and 
ecclesiastical  wranglings,  relieved  here  and  there  by  such 
moving  episodes  as  the  exploits  of  Champlain,  of  Dollard  and 
of  Wolfe,  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  constitutions, 
clothed  with  all  the  attractiveness  that  attaches  to  the  devel- 
opement  of  a  deliberate  policy  as  disclosed  by  a  long  series 
of  administrative  enactments.  In  this,  as  in  other  histories  it 
is  seen,  that  the  various  events  recorded  are  not  the  mere 
-caprices  or  accidents  of  fortune,  but  the  inevitable  results  of 
political  forces  that  were  consciously  set  in  motion  and 
persistently  controlled.  Quebec  fell  not  merely  by  reason  of 
the  genius  of  Wolfe  and  the  valorous  achievements  of  his 
army,  but  because  during  nearly  two  centuries  of  occupancy, 
France  had  repressed  self  reliance,  individual  enterprise  and 
the  development  of  a  political  spirit  among  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  this  country,  and  had  inadequately  devoted  her- 
self to  her  colonial  offspring.  The  loss  of  Canada  was  there- 
fore inevitable.  Had  Wolfe  failed  at  Quebec,  Amherst,  whose 
capture  of  Montreal  was  inevitible,  must  have  succeeded.  A 
policy  of  central  administration  ;  endeavouring  to  control 
everything  from  Paris  ;  vigorously  excluding  any  measure 


*De  Tocqueville  :  The  Old  Regime. 
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of  popular  government  and  employing  instead  the  artificial 
methods  and  petty  devices  of  tyranny,  was  predestined  to 
failure.  The  history  of  colonies  shows  that  they  can  only  be 
maintained  either  by  great  native  energy  or  great  extrinsic 
support.  The  colonists  of  New  France  never  became  their 
own  defence.  As  warriors  their  only  skill  was  in  la  petite 
guerre.  Large  achievements  were  beyond  their  conceptions. 
Restraints  upon  their  personal  freedom  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  devise  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  co- 
lony, while  all  impulses  in  that  direction  were  made  powerless 
by  trade  restrictions,  monopolies,  and  administrative  corrup- 
tion. 

But  Quebec  fell  by  reason  of  another  co-operating  cause. 
In  the  18th  century  the  great  duel  between  France  and  Eng- 
land for  colonial  supremacy  was  almost  continuously  waged. 
France  had  preceded  England  in  colonial  enterprise.  Her 
standards  were  planted  in  America,  and  in  the  Indies  East  and 
West  long  before  those  of  her  rival,  She  had  long  pursued  a 
definite  colonial  policy,  guided  by  a  succession  of  able  admin- 
istrators Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Colbert.  She  had  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  her  colonies  long  before  England  had 
awakened  to  consciousness  of  her  opportunity  for  expansion 
and  trade.  But  England,  the  sea-girt  isle,  was  able  to  keep- 
al6of  from  the  contentions  of  the  continent.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  she  withdrew  from  France.  In  the  two  succeeding 
centuries,  though  frequently  involved  in  European  wars,  she 
was  never  directly  concerned  in  maintaining  European  as- 
cendancy. Her  chief  opponent  in  European  wars  was  France. 
France  however,  not  cnly  fought  England,  but  Prussia  and 
Austria  and  the  Netherlands  as  well.  When  the  fate  ot 
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Canada  was  placed  in  issue,  the  energies  of  France  were  thus 
divided  between  colonial  expansion  and  European  supremacy. 
She  proved  unequal  to  the  double  strain.  '1  he  counsels  of 
the  sagacious  Galissionicrre  were  disregarded,  the  brave 
Montcalm  contended  against  difficulties  insuperable,  and 
New  France  fell. 

If,  in  any  survey  of  historic  events,  the  student  has  imper- 
fectly performed  his  task,  unless  he  discern  some  large  con- 
clusion which  they  teach,  he  may  learn  from  an  investigation 
of  the  Old  Regime  that,  so  long  as  Canada  was  regarded  as  a 
territorial  prize,  to  be  exclusively  preserved  for  the  advantage 
of  France  alone,  she  became  of  necessity  a  perilous  possess- 
ion. Had  she  been  permitted  to  develop  as  an  expansion 
of  a  great  nation,  she  might  have  become  her  own  defender. 
This  indeed  she  did  become  under  the  new  order.  When  the 
only  serious  disruption  that  the  British  Empire  has  ever 
known  took  place  in  1786  ;  when  France  sought  to  avenge 
her  loss  by  sending  Lafayette  to  the  help  of  Washington, 
Canada  remained  staunch  and  firm  in  her  new  allegiance  ; 
and  once  again  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  did  she  resist 
with  successful  valour,  invasion  from  the  South.* 

The  old  regime  has  passed  away  ;  the  old  order  has 
given  place  to  the  new.  The  invigorating  and  irresistible  light 
of  a  larger  freedom  resulting  from  the  development  of  popular 

*  I  venture  to  think  that  Mill  in  his  work  on  Representative  Govern- 
ment (p-  33?)  is  scarcely  just  in  remarking  that,  "  until  the  present 
generation  England  has  been  on  the  same  bad  level  with  other  countries 
as  to  the  amount  of  self-government  which  she  allowed  her  colonies  to 
exercise  through  the  representative  institutions  that  she  conceded  to 
them."  In  this  respect  England  has  notably  been  first  and  alone. 
Elsewhere  Mill  more  correctly  notes,  that  the  vicious  theory  of  colonial 
policy  which  regarded  colonies  as  exclusive  trading-markets,  has  not 
been  as  yet  completely  relinquished  by  any  other  nation  than  England. 
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government,  has  spread  throughout  the  ancient    colony  and 
throughout  its  motherlands  as  well.     Goverment  by  the  One 
or  the  Few,  has,  in  Aristotelian  phrase,  given  place  to  govern- 
ment by  the  Many,  not  (at  least  ostensibly)   for  the  private 
but    for   the   common    interest.     And    although    we   cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  political  problems  of  an  advancing 
•civilization  have  all  been  solved  ;  and  even  though  we  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  of  all  forms  of  government  the  democratic 
is  the  most  difficult,*  we    may  with  confidence   affirm    that 
political    difficulties  can    best   be   solved    by    the    inheritors 
of    freedom, — that    freedom,  oft  in    peril    but    never   wholly 
lost,   which    can     be     traced     through     many     memorable 
events,  in    many  years  of  human    story,   even    to   the   dim 
borderlands  of  authentic  history,  when  the  assembled  democ- 
racy, with    shouts  and  clashing  spears,  proclaimad    its  will, 
at  once  a  testimony  and  a   prophecy ;  that  freedom    which 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  John  of  Salisbury,  Milton  and  Locke,  Montesquieu  and 
Edmund    Burke — these  and    their    kindred,    cherished  and 
preserved   by  the   power   of  their    genius,  thereby  exalting 
literature  to  unfading  honour;  that  freedom   for  which  the 
Gracchi    and    Livius  Drusus,  Arnold    of  Brescia  and  Rienzi 
Olgiati  and  Lampugnani,  the  heroes  of  Morgarten  and  Sem- 
pach,    Philip  van  Artevelde  and   William  of  Nassau,  not  less 
than  the  martyrs  of  our  own  fatherland,  have  shed  their  blood  ; 
that  freedom,  oft  in  peril  but  never  wholly  lost,  which  is  now, 
it  may  be  hoped,  expanding  into  full  and  fair  fruition  for  the 
healing  of  the  human  race  ! 


*Such  is  the   opinion  of  Sir.  Henry  Maine.     Popular  Government, 
Chap.  ii. 
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The  Ndinc  of  (Hkiwa 

BY   B.   Sn.TK,   F.  U.S.  C. 
(/•'\fr<n-/\  front  an  address  delivered  .\<>;:  /y///, 

The  easiest  way  to  obtain  accurate  information  concern- 
ing the  term  Ottawa,  Outaouais,  Outaona,  is  by  perusing  the 
different  works  of  the  i/th  Century  mentioned  below,  and 
leave  aside  all  other  books  for  the  moment,  until  you  have 
digested  the  texts  of  those  authors,  for  they  actually  saw  what 
they  write  about.  Whoever  dealt  with  the  matter  subse- 
quently could  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  clear  case  of  it. 

Take  the  following  authors  as  the  only  base  of  informa- 
tion Champlain,  Sagard,  Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  Dollier, 
Perrot,  La  Potherie,  the  Jesuit  papers,  and  the  records  of  the 
Conseil  Souverain  of  Quebec. 

Champlain  met  the  people  in  question  (1615)  and  called 
them  Standing  Hair,  because  of  the  fashion  they  had  to 
dress  their  hair  upright.  This  was  in  Lake  Huron. 

The  Hurons,  who  spoke  a  language  totally  different  from 
the  Standing  Hairs,  and  who  lived  in  open  fields,  designated 
them  as  the  Men  of  the  Woods,  to  indicate  that  they  were 
roaming  in  the  forests  (count)  of  Bruce  and  Manitoulin  Is- 
land. )  In  Huron-Iroquois  language  this  was  Ondataoua.  The 
French  translated  it  into  GensdesBois  quite  correctly. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  name  by  which  the  Outaouas 
designated  their  own  nation. 
C  'hamplaiti  :    Cheveux  Releve"s  :    Standing  Hair.      No  other 

name. 
Sir^itri/,  i  () _',-.-    Cheveux   Releves  and  Gens  des  Bois  are  like 

one  nation  he  says. 
Jesuit  Relations^  /6^.f-^6 :  Ondataouaooat,  Outaouak  ;  1669, 

Outaouac. 
Journal  des  Jesuits,  1654  :  OndataSaSak  alias  StaSal 

(S  is  the  softest  sound  of  v. 

C<»iM-i!  Soni'tTrtin  </t-  Qui't>(-t\  /'» ''_,-,  1670  :  8ta8an,  StaSak. 
Mat-it  dc  rincarucitiou,  ifiho  /  ( )utaouak. 
/)(>///(•>  i/i-  c'lisso/t,  ifyfrj:  Outaoua. 
\i\-oliis  l\)-rot  ff>6o-/-f  ^  :  Outaoua. 
La  Pot/it'rit   i~oo  :  Outaouak. 


That  writers  who- came  after  1700,  and  who  never  Had 
anv  intercourse  with  tin.-  nation  before  its  dispersion,  took 
upon  themselves  to  modify  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
the  name  by  making  it.  "Ottawa"  and  "<  lis,"  has 

no  effect  on  tlu-  above  authorities  ;  but  it  puz/lcs  everybody 
and  mak  that  tliere  is  yet  a  problem  to  be  solved 

in  that  direction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ottawa  and  Ontaouais  are  b:>th 
wrong. 

The  French  made  "  Outaoua  "  out  of  "  Ondatahoua." 
Xo  other  explanation  can  stand  the  test  of  the  authors  of  the 
i  jth  Century.  The  plural  took  k. 

The  final  sound  is  a  broad  and  open  note  :  oua,  ouat,  ouak, 
ouac,  Sack.  In  I;rench  (Xonnandy)  letter  a  is  broad,  like  a\v 
in  Fu<;lish.  When  you  meet  with  ouak  and  ouac,  rest  as- 
sured that  this  is  written  to  satisfy  the  pronunciation  of  some 
Frenchmen  who  use  the  flat  a,  such  as  in  r.iimae,  Fnmtcnac, 
Balzac  (south  west  of  France.) 

.ata,  if  corrupted  into  (  hita  as  I  believe,  is  less  easy  to 
uvive  that  it  wasOudata,  but    all  the 

printed  works  and  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  1 7th  Century 
have  <  )n  instead  of  <  hi. 

The  figure  <S  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  word  is  there  to 
repre  -ft  w  :  Sanakoii^  for  Wan  ikon^,  KamiuiskSe  for 

Kaminiskwe.  Ki^ht  is  "  huit  "  in  French  and  must  be  sound- 
ed with  that  particularly  soft  tone  the  letter  u  has  in  the 
north  and  west  of  France.  It  is  not  on  nor  w  ;  to  pronounce 

•i  must  round  your  lips  and  try  to  whistle  softly.  It  is 
not  generally  found  practicable  to  any  other  people  but  those 
who  have  used  it  from  the  cradle.  That  sole  letter  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  suffices  to  detect  how  far  his  origin  is  French. 

For  instance,  ask  an  Ku^lishmau  to  pronounce  Huron — 
and  hear  the  word  from  the  tongue  of  a  Frenchman,  you  will 
understand  that  the  French  u  is  not  at  all  like  the  Bullish 
one. 

Xow  that  we  Irive  said  that  Ou'.aou  i  comes   from    Ouda- 
,    let  us  see  the  opinion  of  m  >l,rn  authors  who  have 

:    a    different    etymology    without    consulting    the    true 
in  this  matter. 

SOUK  suppose  that  tlu-  expression,   G  Oreillcs   ap- 

plied to  the  Ontaouas  is  a  translation  of  the  latter  name. 
We  have  already  shown  that  Ondataoua  means  the  Men  of 
the  Woods.  The  French  said  Grandes  Oreilles  :  Lar^e  Kurs, 
for  the  same  reason  they  qualified  them  alsoCheveux  Releves, 


tho>e  who>_-  hair  is  tied  up  on  the  top  «l   the  head,  those  who 
.  by    contrast  with  other  raees   wearing   long 
hair  covering    the   neck,  the    ears    and    part    of    the 
cheeks. 

Th.-   final    s.mnd   OU  is   the  result  of  pure 

ignorance,  and  is  not  m  >rc  than  eighty  years  old. 

form  (  Htawadid  not  exist  during  the  French  regime.; 

(1  by  tlu-  Hnglish  evidently  from  Outaoua. 
As  to  the  hi-  ,-ople  we   have  so  often   seen 

rn  m:i]is  and  books  which  place  them  in  onr  valley  that 
ms  imp»>Mble  to  remove  that  belief  from   the  mir.' 
of  reader>. 

They  were  principally  located  in  Manitonlin  Island  when 

Champlain  met  some  oi'  them   at  the  month  of  French  River 

i>       Afterwards  they  took  refuge  in  Wisconsin  for  fear 

of  the  I:  In  105}  they  opened  a    trade  with  Montreal 

by  the  route  of  Lake  Xipissing  and  the  Grand  River,  then  a 

ct  wilderness  without  anv   Indians  on  its  shores.       Grad- 
ually the  Grand  River  became  known   as   the  passage  of    the 
<  hitaouas,  the   (  Mitaoua.       This   application  of  the  name  of  a 
ion  to  a  Canadian  River  can  be  followed   in    the 
manuscripts  covering  the  period  of  16701700. 

In  the  localities  where  the  Ontaonas  emigrated  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  there  are  now   ten   or   twelve   towns,    vil; 
railway  stations  and  counties  called  "Ottawa."      This   is  only 
li^ht,  although  somewhat  overdone. 

The  books  and  maps  published  in  onr  century  caused 
the  Canadians  to  consider  the  "  valley  of  the  Ottawa  "  as  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Ontaonas,  and  that  name  was  imposed 
in  good  faith  upon  young  Bytown.  It  is  the  consecration  of  an 
The  Capital  of  Canada  stands  before  us  under  a  foreign 
name. 
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VII.  —  Tl«   Hi.<t"/-/'dl  <n«{  Miscell'  Quebec — 

1764  i"  ' 

By    BENJAMIN  SULTE. 

(Rea.l  .him-  -:inl,  1807.) 

Tin-  literature  of  all  nations  began  with  poetry,  or,  at  least,  with 
verification,  and  tin'  form  of-ong  i*  Lreii<'rally  tin-  lirst  to  appear.  Such 
wa>  t  In'  case  amongst  the  French  Canadian  people. 

Their  -ett  lenient  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  is  altogether  •  -.mined  to- 
the  period  of  lH.Tl-lCHl.  when  hooks  were  rather  scarce  throughout 
Furope.  especially  in  country  places,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Canada- 
•  •ived  only  lew  families  t'roin  towns  and  cities  at  that  time.  Curious, 
enough,  though  mo-t  ot  the  women  who  cumo  during  those  til'ty  y. 
could  read  and  write,  and  het'ore  thirty  of  them  were  here,  they  had  a 
-chool  open  for  girls.  The  men.  a-  a  rule,  were  indifferent  in  that  line  of 
husii 

The  literary    knowledge  imported    by   that    little  group  of  toiler 
the  soil  was  meiely  the  popular  current  -on^s  of  the  northern  and  north- 
'ern  (Brittany  sent  no  sett  lore  to  Canada)  parts  of  France,  where  they 
eame  from,  hut  they  were  -ousters  themselves,   and  all  loved  to  sin-;  and 
to  play   some   kind  of  musieal    instruments.      It    is  still  one  of  the   n. 
I'eniarkahle  features  of  that   r;i 

The  fur  trade  *tarted  ahoiit  the  same  date  as  colonization,  and  the 
••  liahitant."  or  actual  settler.  >oon  got  interested  in  that  new  lite.  Tin- 
old  France  were  carried  to  the  (ireat  Lakes;  they  :  •;,•!•- 
ward-  to  the  M  i— is-ippi  and  the  Xorthwest  jilains.  where  they  are  to  be 
found  nowadays,  wherever  the  French  Canadian*  have  penetrated  through 
this  continent.  Their  number  is  immense.  One  would  think  that  if  he 
knows  thc-erie-ot 'those  that  have  I. cen  printed  in  hook  form  or  other  pub- 
lications he  ha-  nothing  more  to  learn  in  that  direction,  but  every  week 
will  bring  to  his  ear  a  fresh  supplement  of  that  inexhaustibly  stock. 

A  people  who  is  given   to  Mich  culture  may  be  expected  to  pro 
many  work-  of  merit,  and  -tamp  them  with  it-  own  peculiar  mark 
in-taiice.   the  characteristic  trait-  belonging  to  a  colony.      \Ve  could  1 
mention    what    .-everal    high  critic*    in    modern    Fram-e    have   *aid  about 
the  literaiy  capacitie*  ot'  the  French  <  'anadians.  but  the  compliments  paid 
to  the  latter  only  reflect  on  the  present  writer-,  and  the  critics  referred  to 
have  never  read  any  ofour  production*  previous  to  l*.~>d. 

We  wi-h  to  draw  attention  to  even  an  older  period,  that  ot'  17'U-l 
the  very  int'aM-y  ..four  -mall  literary  world.      The  germs  that  existed  in 

the  domain  of  the  song-makers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  have  onty 
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recently  developed  themselves  into  large-sized  trees,  notwithstanding  the 
shrubs  observed  here  and  there  on  that  field  soon  after  the  conquest. 

liven  before  the  conquest  there  was  a  prepared  ground  for  studies 
and  literary  displays.  Beauharnois,  Hocquart.  La  (Jalissonniere,  from 
1725  to  1750,  kept  the  elite  of  the  colony  well  posted  with  the  contempor- 
ary works  of  that  nature.  Poems  were  written  which  circulated  in  manu- 
script for  want  of  a  printing  office,  and  most  of  them  were  no  doubt  lost 
for  the  same  reason.  We  may  quote  the  composition  of  Jean  Tachd  rel- 
ative to  his  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  one  from  the  able  pen  of 
Abbd  Etienne  Marchand.  both  of  IT.'JC  or  thereabouts.  Marchand's 
Troubles  de  I'Eylise  is  well  worth  reading,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a 
purely  Canadian  subject. 

The  tirst  printing  establishment  in  Lower  Canada  \vas  that  of  The 
'tte,  Quebec,  17<!4,  but  neither  the  English  nor  the  French  population 
made  use  of  it  at  first  in  a  literary  sense.  Their  early  publications  bear 
strictly  on  topics  of  immediate  call,  as  were  the  following  :  '-('ase  of 
Canadians  at  Montreal,  distressed  by  a  tire  on  the  Isth  of  Mav,  17U5  "  ; 
"Cat^chisme  du  diocese  de  Sens,  Qudbcc,  17(55";  prayer-books  and 
alphabets  printed  for  Father  Labrosse,  Jesnii.  Km)  ii7  :  "Trial  of  Daniel 
Disney,  1767";  "A  compendium  of  laws  concerning  the  religious  com- 
munities, 1768";  observations  of  J.  F.  Cugnct  on  the  proposed  plan  of 
F.  Maseres  fora  new  constitution,  1771  ;  "  Lettre  sur  la  ville  de  Quebec, 
1774." 

L1  Adoration  perpetuelle,  Montreal,  by  Fleury  Mesplet.  177C.  is  the 
first  book  printed  in  that  town.  Mesplet  had  procured  a  press  and  some 
type  from  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1775-70,  and  immediately 
issued  several  small  volumes  I'r.un  ('bateau  Kame/.ay.  Montreal,  where  he 
had  settled  for  that  purpose.  \  compilation  of  sacred  song>.  in  French, 
177'i.  i>  the  second  known  work  out  of  hiis  press.  Most  of  tlie.se  poems  are 
paraphrases  and  imitations  of  obsolete  operatic  compositions,  \vithvery 
pretty  tunes  and  rather  poor  verses.  Those  canticles  became  so  gem-rally 
known  by  heart,  that  every  individual  could  sing  one  or  more  of  them 
a  short  time  after  they  were  introduced. 

Mt-splet  published  iii  177^  1  he  narrative  of  St.  Luc  de  Lacorne  con- 
cerning the  wreck  of  L1  August e  in  the  (iulf  St.  Lawrence,  1701 .  Same 
year,  1778,  he  founded  the  Gazette  of  Montreal,  half  English,  half  French 
— still  in  existence  in  English. 

Quebec  had  a  Cercle  Litttrair<'.  so  called,  but  it  must  have  been  a 
reading-room.  Anyway,  it  was  a  beginning  of  something. 

MespleJ  Marled  in  177!*  a  satirical  paper  styled  Tant  pis,  tant  mieux, 
which  lived  about  twelve  months  and  got  into  ditliculty  with  Governor 
Haldimand.  who  put  the  editor  under  lock  and  key.  The  name  of  that 
writer  was  Valentin  .Jotard  an  advocate  by  profession. 

The  almanac  issued  by  Mesplet  in  1783  is  styled  by  him,  "  curieux  et 
int^ressant."  In  1786  (Montreal)  was  published  a  description  of  a  certain 
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disease  prevailing  at  Hay  Saint  Paul.     A  volume  devoted  to  ;:  La  Sainte 
Famille  "  came  out  of  the  press  of  Mesplet  in  1787. 

A  large  book  printed  in  London,  17H4,  but  written  by  a  Canadian. 
ha>  a  special  history  in  the  events  of  those  days.  The  author,  Pierre 
Ducalvet,  was  just  out  of  the  hands  of  Governor  Haldimand  when  he 
issued  his  "  Appel  &  la  Justice,"  which  is  a  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colony,  rather  personal,  somewhat  excessive  also,  but  an  in- 
valual'le  record  of  certain  facts  connected  with  the  state  of  Canada  during 
the  American  Revolution. 

In  1788  Mesplet  launched  La  Gazette  Litttraire  at  the  request  of  a 
< -ei-tain  number  of  Montreal  gentlemen.  The  same  year,  James  Tanswell 
Marted  Le  Courrier  de  Quebec,  but  only  issued  two  numbers  of  that 
publication. 

A  public1  library  was  opened  at  Quebec  in  17S5,  and  was  a  far  more 
serious  undertaking,  for  it  kept  well  lor  a  long  period  of  years.  There 
wa-  .Ic-cidedly  a  movement  towards  three  or  four  branches  of  studies 
since  peac-e  had  been  restored  to  the  country.  Dramatic  associations  ex- 
ist, -d  in  Montreal  and  Quebec.  They  played  Moliere  and  some  light 
comedies  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  The  man  who  seems  to  have  in- 
spired principally  these  efforts  was  Joseph  Quesnel,  a  poet,  a  musk-ian, 
and  a  person  of  good  society.  His  comedy.  Colas  et  Colinette,  became  the 
At  attraction  of  the  day  in  Montreal  (17!>0),  whilst  the  people  of 
Quebec  boasted  of  a  troop  of  amateurs  who  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any 
colony,  as  they  believed.  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  accom- 
panied by  lieutenant  -governors  Clarke  and  Simcoe  attended  the  perform- 
ance of  la  comtesse  <T  E scar  bay  na  and  If  Mfdecin  malyrt  lui  in  Quebec, 
on  the  l>th  l-Vhruary.  171'L'.  The  Prince  had  arrived  there  during  the 
previous  summer  and  felt  quite  at  home  amongst  the  lively  Quebecers. 
He  was  present  at  the  banquet  given  on  the  li!Hh  December,  17!»1,  to  cele- 
brate  the  granting  of  a  ne\v  political  constitution  to  Canada,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  rMiir-e.  IK-  heard  several  .-ong-  composed  t'»r  the  occasion,  in- 
eluding  two  specially  prepared  to  welcome  him.  and  which  MM.  1'aby 
ard  Amiot  rendered  in  :i  most  happy  manner. 

There  was  a  >pirit  ot  'literal  are  in  t  he  air.  Canadian  pamphlets  could 
be  seen  in  the  hands  of  many  who  had  never  experienced  that  sort 
ot'  plea>ure  before.  /'  >,  >,r.<*ur  /' An://, •(>/•/•••  referred  to  the  administration 
of  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom,  and  such  reading  was  apropos  of  our  new  con- 
stitution. A  long  letter  from  |;i-hop  Builly  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
university  gave  ri>e  to  discussion  and  meditation.  J.'.incienne  et  la 
n»\i  .-'itnti"H  du  Ciinii'1'i  is  another  commentary  of  a  political  im- 

portance, but  indicating  al-o  that  the  Canadians  were  able  to  express 
their  ideas  before  the  world.  La  nouv>'ll<  i'on*t;tuti'»n  de  France  followed 
the  above,  and  the  whole  province  roused  to  listen  to  this  display  of 
opinions.  To  crown  the  whole  came  /.  n  ./--  Qt/^v,  a  repertory 

of  literature  and  science.     The  Quebec  Gazette  also  modified  its  old  dull 
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system  and  opened  the  door  to  several  communications  concerning  tin- 
questions  of  the  day.  That  coincided  with  the  creation  of  The  Upper 
Canada  Gazette,  published  at  Newark  in  1790. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed,  books  were  not  unknown  to 
tlu-  French  population  of  the  colony  during  the  second  half  of  the  Isth 
century.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  at  least  (50,000  volumes  in  the  private 
libraries  about  the  year  1765,  and  many  others  were  received  after  that 
date  ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  there  was  one  volume  for  every  soul 
of  the  population  in  the  province.  Any  one  conversant  with  tin-  habits 
of  the  best  families  of  the  period  in  question  understand  readily  that 
those  people  were  educated  not  only  in  manners  and  outside  politeness, 
but  equally  by  reading  and  by  that  practice  of  conversation  and  "  causerie 
de  salon"  which  is  so  much  French — a  great  school  for  learning  what 
you  have  not  yet  gathered  from  books.  The  literature  of  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  (1660  to  1760),  therefore,  composed  the  main 
elements  of  a  Canadian  library  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Its  influ- 
ence is  visible  on  every  page  written  in  those  days,  either  for  the  public 
press  or  in  private  letters.  We  know,  besides,  nearly  all  the  books  then  to 
be  found  in  Canada,  because  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  preserved 
by  the  descendants  of  the  owners  and  handed  down  to  us. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  a  movement  was  noticeable 
amongst  the  politicians  in  France  to  favour  "  the  English  system  of  gov- 
ernment," in  other  words,  the  constitutional  administration,  but  this  could 
not  be  made  clear  for  the  masHes,  unless  some  written  explanations  be 
furnished.  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  De  Lolme  (a  French  Swiss)  seems 
to  have  sounded  the  correct  note,  and  his  work  became  classical  at  its  tir.-t 
edition.  No  sooner  had  a  copy  of  it  been  received  in  Canada,  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  were  forty-two  French  speak- 
ing men  out  of  a  total  of  fifty,  turned  their  attention  to  that  Alcoran. 
but  as  the  session  was  drawing  near^to  its  end,  [it  was  thought  better 
to  arrange  for  a  series  of  meetings  in  Quebec,  Three  Eivern,  Sorel, 
Chambly  and  Montreal,  where  the  members  could  gather  by  small  de- 
tachments and  examine  the  "book  of  revelations  "  at  ease.  This  was 
done,  and  it  produced  a  good  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  allowed  -<>me  practical 
information  to  make  its  way  through  the  heads  of  our  representative 
men. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  is  indicate  by  the  in-ertion  in  the  Quebec 
Gazette  of  several  articles  clipped  from  Pari.sian  newspaper-,  and  all 
necessarily  of  a  "high  tone"  at  that  hour,  when  the  Convention  reigned 
supreme  at  Paris.  We  dare  say  no  French  Canadian  publication  would 
have  been  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing.  Such  was  again  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  A  French  Canadian  could  not  be  othorui-e  than  a  bad  subject ! 

The  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  visited  Upper  Canada  in  17!»5, 

that  the  people  there  were  not  so  eager  for  new-  a-  the  inhabitants 
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of  tin-   Tinted  States.     "The  only  paper   in  the  province  is  printed  at 

;vrk,  and  the  government  covers  the  three-quarters  of  its  ex  p- 
want  of  subscription  from  the  public.     It  is  n  weekly  paper  containing 
very  short  extracts  from  the  New  York  and  Albany  publications,  and  all 
in  the  views  of  Governor  Simcoe.     In  brief,  its  usefulness  is  that  of  an 
official  gazett.-." 

La  Rochefoucauld  adds  that  the  Upper  Canada  Gazette  had  no  sub- 
scriber in  Kingston,  but  that  the  Quebec  Gazette  had  two  there ! 

The  first  serious  agitation  in  favour  of  liberty  of  the  press  in  England 
only  dates  from  1795,  when  the  following  toast  was  drunk  at  a  Whig 
dinner:  "To  the  liberty  of  the  press,  without  which  we  could  not 
breathe." 

From  17»>4  to  1795  no  less  than  thirty  works  were  printed  in  the 
province,  and  about  ten  others  in  London,  but  written  by  Canadian-. 
For  a  moment  these  figures  may  be  considered  meagre  ;  we  wonder  if  it  is 
any  better  in  our  own  days,  comparing  the  increase  of  the  population. 
Sciences  proper  were  much  neglected,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  fifty 
years  afterwards. 

William  Smith,  who  lived  at  Quebec  in  1785,  says  that  a  public  library 
was  established  there  in  that  year,  and  that  the  books  came  from  London. 
La  Rochefoucauld  (1795)  observes  that  the  only  library  of  that  kind  in 
Lower  Canada  was  at  Quebec.  "-It  is  a  small  gathering  of  books  and 
nearly  all  French,  sustained  by  subscription.  We  are  rather  puzzled  at 
the  choice  of  some  of  them,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  political  dispositions 
of  the  directors  of  the  institution,  for  it  contains  the  printed  papers  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  France."  As  late  as  1824,  Vassal  de  Monviel 
speaks  of  the  interesting  searches  made  by  him  in  the  Quebec  library, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  either  that  of  1785  or  the  one  belonging  to  the 
legislature.  By  that  time,  1824,  schools  had  been  opened  in  several  locali- 
ties, and  the  Nicolet  college  was  in  a  first-class  state  of  activity,  as  well 
as  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  colleges.  Reverend  Dr.  Jac<>!>  Mountain 
wrote  some  remarkable  letters  (1798-1801)  in  which  he  proposed  a  plan 
of  public  education  for  all  classes. 

The  Agitation  which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  (lenesi  -cheme 
to  drag  the  Tinted  State-  into  a  war  against  Great  Britain  was  marked 
by  various  publications,  it  seems,  but  two  only  are  known  to  u-  :  ••  Kxtract 
from  Minutes  of  Council  containing  His  Majesty's  late  Regulation-.  A 
Quebec,  1798;"  "Avis  au  Canada  i\  Poccasion  de  la  crise  imporiaiite 
actuelle,  Quebec.  1 

.lo-eph  I'VancoisPerreault  was  the  champion  of  elementary  schools  at 
theend  of  the  last  century.  In  IH>:>  he  published  a  treaty  »t  parliamentary 
practice;  in  180:5  a  dictionary  of  the  same  nature  ;  in  ISi:;  a  hand-book 
for  the  bailitl's;  in  1*22  a  course  of  elementary  education;  in  1>JI  ex- 
tracts from  the  judgments  of  the  prevotal  court  from  17^7  to  17f>',t :  in 

Sec.  II.,  18W7.    15. 
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1830  a  work  on  large  and  small  agricultural  pursuits ;  in  1831  a  plan  of 
general  education  ;  then  closed  his  career  by  a  history  of  Canada  from 
the  discovery. 

Franyois  Joseph  Cugnet,  the  best  French  legist  from  1760  to  17-.' 
published  live  or  six  treatises  concerning  law  matters  :  Justin  McCarthy. 
a  French  lawyer,  gave  an  excellent  dictionary  of  the  old  civil  code  of 
Canada  (1809);  William  Vondenvelden,  a  French  engineer,  and  Louis 
Charland,  issued  a  compilation,  being  a  sequel  to  Cugnet ;  same  year, 
Jean  Antoine  Bouthillier  published  an  arithmetic  for  the  schools.  Several 
other  names  must  be  omitted  here  for  want  of  space. 

The  Quebec  Gazette,  as  a  rule,  refrained  from  attacking  the  French 
Canadians,  and  this  was  considered  alack  of  patriotic  energy  on  the  part 
of  that  paper  by  parties  who  wished  to  keep  up  a  lively  skirmishing 
against  that  population.  The  Mercury  came  to  light  in  January,  1805, 
ready  to  open  fire  on  the  whole  line.  It  soon  found  an  occasion  to  satisfy 
its  desire.  Pierre  Bedard,  the  leader  of  the  French  Canadian  party  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  laid  a  motion  before  the  speaker  to  inquire 
as  to  the  author,  printer,  &c.,  of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  who  had  published. 
April  1st,  1805,  a  "false,  scandalous  and  malicious  libel,  highly  and  un- 
ju-tly  reflecting  upon  His  Majesty's  representatives  in  this  proviiK •••." 
The  editor  and  the  printer  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant- at-arms,  but  not  being  found  by  those  who  went 
to  Montreal  in  quest  of  them,  the  matter  was  dropped.  The  Mercury 
then  came  to  the  front  trying  to  throw  upside  down  the  party  forming 
the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  the  sergeant  tit-anus  beiii^ 
sent  to  the  editor,  this  gentleman  apologized  and  was  released.  Later  on, 
the  House  objected  to  another  article  from  the  same  source,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Gary  could  not  be  found,  because  he  had  concealed  himself  in  a 
secret  room  in  his  own  house,  from  where  he  continued  the  fight  in  each 
number  of  the  Mercury.  Mr.  Bedard  finally  saw  that  his  action  was 
against  the  liberty  «\'  the  pres-.  and  abandoned  the  proceedings. 

A  new  political  organ  was  launched  at  Quebec  in  November,  180t>, 
under  the  title  Le  Canadian,  with  a  full  pro^nimme  f. .r  a  constitutional 
government.  This  paper  contained  a  series  of  historical  document-* 
referring  to  Canada,  which  was  a  new  phase  in  the  journalism  of  the 
province,  and  also  numerous  original  literary  production-.  The  Mer< •»</•// 
.1  lor  it-  neighbour,  and  they  bad  a  lun^  spell  of  cross-firing  on 
the  administration  of  public  a  Hairs. 

In  literature  Le  Cand'Hfii  did  very  well.  It  is  visible  that  its  con- 
tributors were  men  of  knowledge  gifted  with  talent.  From  that  moment 
til-  l-Yench  writers  of  Canada  have  alway.-  formed  a  group  in  regular 
activity,  and  their  development  lias  been  a  constant  fact  until  the  present 
day. 

The  Mercury  had  adopted  against  Le  On-'-//-  /<  a  policy  of  insinu- 
ation. When  the  latter,  for  instance,  entered  into  ^  criticism  of  the 
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doings  of  Napoleon,  its  neighbour  would  declare  that  the  object  was 
t<>  blind  tin-  readers,  because  the  material  with  which  the  paper  was 
] »riii ted  had  been  furnished  by  General  Turreau,  the  French  ambassador 
at  Washington.  The  poor  Canadien  replied  that  its  shabby  appearance 
was  not  indicative  of  the  muniticence  of  a  great  prince,  and  we  know 
how  miserable  he  looked,  but  this  was  considered  by  his  rival  as  another 
piece  of  duplicity. 

Two  or  three  of  the  contributors  to  Le  Canadien  were  rather  witty. 
41  Light,  headed  men,"  said  The  Mercury. 

•'  With  goose-quill  armed,  instead  of  spear." 

The  epigrams  flashed  in  all  sorts  of  ways  on  both  sides  for  many 
months.  It  was  a  literary  exercise  that  must  have  afforded  the  young 
writers  of  the  period  a  chance  to  test  their  natural  resources.  Songs 
were  put  in  circulation,  and  some  of  them  reflecting  on  the  attitude  of 
tin-  American.-  in  regard  to  Canada,  for  there  was  a  belief  all  around 
that  the  diplomatic  ditliculty  then  existing  could  not  be  settled  except  by 
war. 

I.  ;  us  mention  here  a  book  published  in  Quebec  at  the  beginning  of 
t  he  war  of  1812,  entitled  :  "  Resources  of  the  Canadas  or  Sketches  of  the 
Physical  and  Moral  Means  Which  (treat  Britain  and  her  Colonial  Author- 
ities will  Successfully  Kinploy  in  Securing  These  Valuable  Provinces 
from  Open  Invasion  and  I nvidio us  Aggression  on  the  Part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  A.  Querist." 

But  them  was  also  a  French  Canadian  party  called  the  '-'office-seekers,'' 
(Jes  bureaucrates).  which  intended  to  participate  in  the  government  pat- 
ronage. They  started  a  paper,  Le  Courrier  <le  Qat/»  -,  in  Jan.,  1*07,  with 
Dr.  .Jacques  Labrie  as  chief  editor.  Labrie  had  been  educated  in  Canada  ; 
afterwards  he  had  studied  medicine  in  Kdinburgh.  Scotland,  and  he  \N  a- 
greatly  given  to  matters  concerning  the  history  of  Canada.  His  paper 
OppOfi  I  /.  Canadten  lirmly  in  polities,  and  also  published  several  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  previous  thirty  year-,  in  connection  with  our  coun- 
try, but  it  i-  not  sure  whether  the  intention  of  Lal>ri"  wa-  to  counteract 
the  notion?-  spread  by  L<  '  '.'«</•/''••/<  in  the  historical  Held.  The  purpo- 
the  hmvanerales  was  more  in  the  direction  of  securing  good  government 
berths  for  their  folks  than  to  indulge  in  sentiments  upon  things  of  old. 
Labrie.  neverthele— .  made  his  mark  in  the  circle  of  tho-e  who  were  given 
to  Htorary  and  historical  pursuit-. 

From  that  conflict  of  interest  between  the    J/«/-. ••//•//.  f'anadien  and 
.;•/•'>/•  sprung  the  practice  of  advertising  the   merchants'  goods,  which 
the  <Jiit'I.K'<-  (iii't'tti-  had  always  neglected.    This  i-  anoth-r  form  of  litera- 
ture not  likely  to  perish,  although  quite  unknown  to  our  fore  fat  h 

When  the  Courrfar  died,  in  June,  1*>07,  Lc  <'•'>•  -.  pivssel  much 

regret  at  it- departure,  stating,  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  that  the  best  enemy 
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it  could  have  had  was  a  badly  written  paper.  The  Mercury  was- 
delighted;  it  said  the  defunct  looked  like  a  parent  of  Le  Canadian. 
In  all  that  squabble,  many  young  men  handled  the  pen  and  acquired  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  art  of  putting  their  thoughts  in  black  and 
white.  This  was  really  the  first  school  of  that  kind  in  Canada. 

Some  debating  clubs  existed  in  the  meantime,  where  such  personali- 
ties as  Louis  J.  Papineau,  Debartczh  and  Bourdages  gained  a  fame 
before  coming  out  openly  as  public  men. 

Dr.  Labrie  gave  an  impulsion  towards  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Canada.  So  did  George  Heriot,  in  his  works  published  during  those  years. 
The  Montreal  press  helped  a  great  deal  in  that  direction  by  the  writings  of 
Vigor,  Bibaud,  Mermet,  Saint-George  and  O'Sullivan.  The  literature  of 
Canada  was  born  by  this  time.  .Lambert,  who  visited  the  country  in  1806-8, 
does  not  say  much  about  it,  for  he  only  saw  the  incipient  state  of  things, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  have  foreseen  the  future.  Here  are  his  obser- 
vations: "The  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  did  not  improve  very 
rapidly  after  the  conquest.  The  traders  and  settlers  who  took  up  their 
abode  amongst  the  French  were  ill-qualified  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the 
arts  and  sciences,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  science  of  barter  and  the  art  of 
gaining  cent  per  cent  upon  their  goods.  For  many  years,  no  other  work 
was  printed  in  the  colony  than  an  almanac. . .  Of  late  years,  the  Cana- 
dians have  appeared  desirous  of  establishing  some  claim  to  a  literary 
character. . .  The  publishing  of  six  newspapers  weekly  is  a  proof  of  t  he 
progressive  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  though  it  may 
be  but  a  fallacious  symptom  of  literary  improvement.  Four  of  the  news- 
papers are  published  in  Quebec  and  two  in  Montreal.  These,  with  an 
almanac,  and  the  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament,  are  all  the  works  that 
are  printed  in  Lower  Canada."  It  is  obvious  that  Lambert  was  unaware 
of  other  publications,  such  as  schcolbooks,  songsters,  treatises  upon  tin- 
seigniorial  tenure,  commentaries  on  laws,  discussions  of  political  and 
hi-torical  matters,  and  amateur  theatrical.-,  which,  in  a  colony,  are  always  a 
form  of  intellectual  development  worth  mentioning.  Hecontinues:  "Two 
of  the  newspapers  have  hem  c-tahli.-hed  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ;  one  of 
them  is  the  Montreal  Gazette,  and  the  other  the  (Quebec  Gazette."  The 
Quebec  Gazette  was  then  \.\  years  old,  and  the  Montreal  Gaze.ttf  .'»<)  years. 
'  They  are  published  in  French  and  English,  and  contain  the  governor' > 
proclamation  and  edicts,  the  advertisements  of  the  sheriff's  sales,  mer- 
chants' stores,  public  auctions,  &<•..  together  with  a  .-election  of  the  earliest 
intelligence  extracted  from  the  Knglish  and  American  papers...  The 
<i'<:ettes  seldom  interfere  with  the  morals  or  manners  of  society  :  tt 
objects  are  left  for  the  other  we.  kly  papers,  which  are  published  on  Satur- 
days and  Mondays.  These  papers  eon-ist  of  the  Quebec  Mercury,  pub- 
lished entirely  in  Knglish,  by  Gary,  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  has  been 
established  about  ci^ht  years."  Say  three  years.  "  The  <'ni<a<Iut,<  <'<mrant> 
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also  published  in  Kn-rlish  at  Montreal  every  Monday  by  Nahum  Mower, 
An  American  from  the  States,  who  set  up  the  paper  about  six  years  :n:». 
The  other  papers  are  wholly  French,  and  have  been  established  since  the 
year  1806.  The  one  called  Le  Canadien  is  condtu -ted  by  some  disaffected 
or  rather  dissatisfied  French  lawyers  and  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly." These  men  only  invoked  the  application  of  a  constitutional 
government  in  the  colony,  therefore  they  were  reformers,  not  a  set  of 
malcontents  for  the  sake  of  agitating  the  public  mind,  but  true  patriots, 
such  as  were  seen  afterwards  in  this  country.  "It  i-  tin-  only  opposition 
paper  in  the  province  ;  but  the  '  habitants  '  either  cannot  read  it,  or  pay 
very  little  attention  to  the  complaints  which  it  contains  against  the  gov- 
ernment." How  can  this  be  compared  with  the  repeated  elections  of  that 
remarkable  period,  by  which  Sir  James  Craig's  policy  was  four  times  di>- 
avowed  by  the  people  in  le.ss  than  three  years  ?  It  is  visible  that  Lambert 
never  suspected  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  movement  in  Canada  dur- 
ing his  visit,  and  that  not  only  he  derived  his  information  from  a  clique 
composed  of  anti-colonists,  but  was  unable  to  read  French  and  to  appre- 
ciate by  himself  the  contents  of  the  newspaper  he  so  candidly  stored  into 
the  back  room.  "The  writers  in  Le  Canadien^  however,  abused  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  to  such  a  degree,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1808,  that 
Sir  James  Craig  thought  proper  to  divest  some  of  those  gentlemen  of  the 
commissions  which  they  held  in  the  French  militia,  one  of  whom  was 
a  colonel."  The  reading  of  the  revolutionary  articles  alluded  to  by 
Lambert  would  make  any  one  of  us  laugh  in  1897,  but  Sir  James  was  not 
advancing  with  the  times — far  from  that!  "The  other  French  paper, 
called  Le  Courrier  de  Qutbec,  is  of  very  small  size,  and  published  every 
Saturday  at  two  dollars  per  annum.  This  little  paper  is  conducted  by  two 
or  there  young  French  Canadians,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  their  fugi- 
tive pieces.  These  gentlemen  have  recently  established  a  literary  society, 
which,  though  it  may  not  contain  the  talent  of  a  national  institute  or  of  a 
royal  society,  is.  not  wit  hstanding,  deserving  of  all  the  encouragement  that 
can  be  ^iveii  to  it  by  the  Canadian  government.  The  first  dawn  of  genius 
in  Mich  a  country  should  be  hailed  with  pleasure."  Let  us  remark  that  the 
tir-t  dawn  oi '^enius  is  anterior  to  1808  in  Canada,  as  already  shown  in 
this  paper.  '•  The  M>-r<-unj  ami  <',nni,i;,in  <'»nr,int  are  devoted  to  news, 
and  all  the  various  ephemera  which  usually  appear  in  periodical  works  of 
that  description.  The  original  css;iy>  which  appear  are  merely  of  a  local 
nature,  and  are  generally  the  otlspring  of  parly  disputation,  acrimony 
and  slander  ;  and  are.  of  course,  generally  written  in  •  wit  and  sense  and 
nature's  spile.'  " 

"The  only  public  library  in  Canada  is  kept  at  (Quebec,  in  one  ot  the 
apartments  of  the  bishop's  palace.''  Was  that  the  library  of  1 7^5  ?  It 
looks  very  much  like  it. 

Sir  James  Oraii:  having  suppressed  Le  Canadien  (1810),  another 
periodical  wa-  started  in  Montreal.  This  time  the  political  feelings  were 
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set  aside  and  Le  Spectateur,  L'Aurore,  Le  Courrier,  La  Bibliotheque,  Le 
M  •:  /.'tttrafre,  L'Observateur,  -L'iV1//.'^^/,,,  nil  published  in 
Montreal  (1S13-1S30).  arehistorical  and  literary  reviews,  with  a  touch  of 

;•  -e^in  them.  To  complete  this  series  up  to  1830,  we  mu>t  mention  a 
large  history  of  Canada  and  the  Voyages  of  Franchere  by  Michel  Bibaud, 
the  valuable  works  of  Jacques  Viger,  the  archaeologist,  the  poetry  of  the 
same  Bibaud  and  J.  J.  D.  Mermet,  the  classical  books  of  Joseph  Bouchet  to 
on  Canada,  the  pamphlets  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Tachd  on  various  subjects,  the 
Quebec  [and  Montreal  literary  societies,  flourishing  from  1817  to  1830, 
and  up  to  the  present  date.  A  French  critic,  M.  Le  Plde,  on  visiting  the 
province  in  1821,  says  the  rising  of  its  people  in  the  field  of  intelligence 
is  most  remarkable,  and  exceedingly  promising  for  the  future. 

The  men  who  first  studied  the  history  of  this  country,  commented 
on  the  laws  and  parliamentary  practices,  composed  works  for  the  schools, 
cultivated  poetry  and  the  current  art  of  writing  for  the  public,  deserve 
more  gratitude  from  us  than  those  who  came  after  them,  and  accom- 
plished marvels,  no  doubt,  but  found  the  way  open  and  new  means  of 
development  already  prepared. 
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III  —  La   dai'iT'    </<>   Inn/Hoi'*  —  H;<X>-1<. 

Par  .M.   I'.KN.IAMIN    Sri.TE. 
(Lu  le  23  juin.> 

Avani  ilt-  pouvoir  exptiquer  les  lattes  que  la  colonie  du  Canada  eat  a 

supporter  uu  xvil°  siede  contre  |i->  Iroquois.   il  taut  ><•  ivndiv  eompte  de- 
population-  dccouvertcs   dan-   C6fl    lerritoiiv-    par   I.--   premier-  i-xji|.>i-a 
tcurs.      Knsuite    lr    reste    -e    pre-enu-    t'acilement    a    not  re    intelli^ei; 
K«s  iiiotii's  des  aggressions  des  In>i|uoi.-  vienneiit    a   la   -urlurr   ci 

U-s  t-veix-iniMiis  |  tins  compr^hensibitB,  tandia  «[u'oii  a  |>ri>  trop 

riiabitmlr  (I'cii  [larlrr  -ans  clu-n-licr  a  voir  dair  <lau>  la  caiix-  uiii(|ii«- 
lr>  a  pnxluiti-. 

CTne  oarte  g^ographiqoe  0OU0  la  yi-ux.  partons  de  la  Pi-n 
<•!  t  ravfr-on>  Ic  Connecticut,  lr  L'liuilc  Island.  U-  Massacliusi-tts.  lr  N\-\v- 
llainpshir*-,  !«•  Maine,  Ic  Nouvcau-  Hrunsu  ick,  la  Nouveile-Kcosst-,  toute  la 
province  dr  Quebec,  la  rivi&re  Ottawa,  le  lac  Nipigon.  U-  >aut  >aint«  - 
Marie.  Ic  la<-  Supt;riour,  le  Wisconsin,  le  Michigan,  I'lndiana  et  I'Oliid. 
Nous  soinino.  .laiis  tout  <T  vast.-  <-»-ri-U\  |>ai'ini  des  tribus  algon<iuine>. 
peujiK--  chasseura  «-i  prcbcurs.  >an>  habitations  stables.  Bane  i_r"ii\  cnu-- 
ment,  sans  caractere  ^Iev6.  Inii>n'-voyants  dc  mutes  mani.- 
vi\  aieut  au  jour  le  jour.  ^oiilVram  des  ri^ueurs  du  eliinat.  (ju'ils  in-  savaient 
pa-  eoiubattre,  de  la  I'ainiiie  <|iii  resultait  souvent  de  Iriir  manque  il'or^a- 
ni>atioii.  de  1'abondaiiee  paivillemeiit.  dont  ils  t'ai-aient  aim-  lorsqifel: 
presentait.  (^uant  a  la  laiiirue,  e'('-tait  bien  la  ineine  dans  toute  IT-tenduo 
en  question,  niais  elle  se  <livi>ait  et  se  subdivisait  en  tine  intinite  de  dia- 
lecte>  et  de  patois  ijui  la  rendaient  pre-ijue  iueeonnai>-able  <!«•  10(1  lieu.-- 
en  100  lieiies.  Le  parler  le  plus  pur  se  n-ncont  rait  >ur  l'(  )tta\va.  ;i  1'ile 
Manitoualin.  au  Wi-eon>in,  atix  Illinois.  Le  type  physique  L-tait  plutni 
eelui  ties  Huroprens  que  de-  A  -iat  ique<.  La  peaii  i"-tait  blanche  et  noli  pa- 
rou.^e.  II  parait  .-vident  que  <•«•-  pcii|.lc-  avai.-nt  line  ori^ine  commune. 
pen  ditlerente  de  la  not  iv.  (  '.--  honinir-  elaient  defl  -  primi- 

tit's,  n'ayant   pas  encore  -ti  comment  -\-lever  an  d«—  u-  d<-  la  brute  ci   u< 
di'-sirant   pa-.      C'eet  le  bas  de  I'lv-belle  de  Inuinanite'. 

l-',xaininon-  maintenant  1'interii'ur  du  cerele  qui  vient  d'etre  trait 
Haul  t'anada.  1'Mtat  de  New-York  et  le  iiord  de  la  l'enn>\  Ivanie.    II  avail 
pour  occupant   la  race  huronne  -iroquoi>e.  composer  de  tribu-  .srdenta. 
avant  des  village-  I'ort   bien  batis.  eiiltivant    le  sol.  possedant    line  admini— 
t  rat  ion  publique  eiHcace.  et  des  indu>t  ries  dc  b<-aueoup  supcriciire-  a  .  elle- 
des  tribus  ali^oii([uines.   Tres  prevoyants  en  toiit<>s  saisons,  ces  ^ens  vivaient 
COnt'ortablement  et.  de  plus,  le  climat  dc  leur   j>ays  It--  tavori-ait.  dc   sorte 
qu'ils  pr.;s.'ntaient  1'aspect    d'un    «rroupe  qua>i    ci\  ili-e  au    milieu  de-    • 

!,  1>V7.     :>. 
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kires  qui  le>   entouraient.      Leur  developpement    en  ee  sens  lerait  d'eux 
JHMH  -etre  aujourd'hui  un  empire  comme  on  en  a  vu  au  temps  des  anciens 

<irec: -i  rAmeri<|ue  n'eut  pas  die"  de"eou  vert  e.   ( Vile  supposition  m-  -iiniitie 

pa-  qn'il-  si-  seraient  deYaits  de  leurs  pratiques  cruel  les.  car  la  cruaul. 
ce  (|ui  resi-te  le  plus  longtcmps  chez  les  homines,  teuioin  1'Kgypte.  la 
(iivce,  Home  et  1'Espagne  ;  mais.  pour  toutc-  tin-,  on  les  verrait.  en  1900, 
approcher  de  l'e"tat  ou  nous  avons  trouve  le  Mexique  et  le  iYrou,  sinon 
dans  le  luxe,  du  moms  dans  une position  sociale  avanceV.  La  teinte  mu^e 
de  lear  peau  indique  une  source  autre  que  celle  des  Algonquins,  dmit  ils 
different  ireneralement  sous  les- rapports  essentiels.  II  faui  admettre  qu'ils 
avaient  tail  (inekjues  pas  pour  sortir  de  la  condition  du  saur<i</e..  et.  par 
14  m6me,  ils  tenaient  une  superiority  sur  leurs  voisins  du  grand  cercle 
ei-dessus  de"crit.  Comrae  les  habitants  de  la  Germanic,  ils  pouvaient  se 
din'  <il/iin'iin  (allemands),  les  hommes  par  excellence.  Leur  langue  etait 
U-lk-.  jileine  de  ressources,  et  ne  variait  pas  tix>p  d'une  trilm  a  une  atitiv. 

Vere  1'anuee  1(>UO,  les  Hui-ons-Iroquois  etaient  plae«'-s  conmie  suit: 
dans  le  Haul-Canada  ils  oeeupaient  ^  moitie  siul-ouest  de  eelte  pi-ovinee 
-•ml  le>  meilleuivs  lerres.  sous  un  ciel  phis  lavoraMe  <}iie  hi  partie 
nord-est.  CVux  <|iii  etaient  rapproeln'->  du  lac  Simeoe  et  de  la  haie  <Jeop- 
gienne  1'urent  appele's  Hurons  par  les  Franeais.  u  cause  de  la  mode  qu'ils 
avaient  de  relever  leur  cheveux  coinmc  une  liuiv  «le  sanglicr.  Le>aiiires 
-e  noinmaient  la  nation  Neutre.  le  peuple  du  Tal>a<-.  < 'es  dernieis  s'eten- 
daient  vei-s  (Jixk-i-ich.  sur  le  lac  Huron  ;  les  Xeuliv-.  \cr-  Saint-Tiioiuas,  Mir 
le  lac  Kn^. 

A  IV-i  des  .leux  grands  lacs,  a  Hiillalo,  Hochoter.  Syracn>e.  Oswe^.i, 
I'tiea.  Alban}'.  etaient  cinq  lril>u«.  qne  les  Krancais  nonnnerent  I  roqiiois 
parce  (|iie  leui-s  orateurs  teniiinaient  leur>  harangm-.s,  a  la  t'acon  dc-  GH 
<l'Homere.  en  pi'oin infant  fro  ou  plutot  Hir<>  :  ".Pai  dit ''.  I  "ne  sixieim- 
tamillt-  lial.ilait  le  nord  de  la  Pcnnsvlvaiiie  el  jtortail  le  nom  d'A  nda>tr-. 
l"nc  septieme,  les  Kri^s.  oceujtait  le  sud-est  du  lac  de  ce  nom:  la  huitieme 
w'etendait  jusqu'a  la  Yirginie  ;  c'etaient  lr<  Tiiscaroi'a-. 

Les  Huron-,  vers  liiOO.  se  trouvaient  nomhreux  et  jiouvaii-nt  melt  re 
Irois  mille  hommes  >on-  It-s  armes.  si  nous  m-  nous  trompons.  J.cs  Iro- 
•  jiioi-.  ne  comptaient  guere  •  dans  |c  moiide".  par  suite,  a  ce  <|u'il  ]»arai- 
irait.  do  dr-laites  >ul>i«->  dans  le-  c<»iulials;  mais  nous  verrons  hientot  que 

|i.-u  ijiii  en  re-tail,  comme  un  gcrme  ^<5nereux,  jioussa  vigoureuse- 
ment  et  i-emplil  la  terre'  .  selon  q»u-  s'exprimail  un  pt'-re  je'suite  cinquante 
an-  plus  lard. 

I  >an-  tons  le-  pa\  -  d' A  nii-rique  nous  avons  Irouvi'  les  nations  saii- 
vages  aux  prises  les  uncs  avec  le- aut  re-:  ain-i  en  a-t-il  et<$  partout  sur 

le  glohe.  deplli-    Adaill   et    Kve. 

I>es  Iroquoi-  d'Alliany.  appeles  Agniers  (t-n  anglais  Mohawks)  etaient 
lew  j)lu>  k-lliqueux  des  cinq  groupes  donl  nous  avons  parle".  Ils  descen- 
daienl  jiar  la  riviere  Chamltly  et  ravageaient  les  campements  des  Algon- 
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<|iiinssur  le  Saini- Laurent,  entrc  Montreal  ct  <^ucl>cr.  'IV I U-  <<tait  la  situ. -i 
linn  |(.rsi|iie  Cliamplain  arriva,  en  i  '  '  >MI  me  .  -.-i  cxplorateur  fiv.ju.-n 
tait  iicec— aiivmcnt  Irs  Algonquin-,  il  tinit  parse  I  mitre  dc  leur  cote  pour 

M Mravegarde  peraonneUe  (1609).     Lcs  historians  <mt  tin-  dc  retail  des 

OOHChutOH8  exagtafoa,  jusqu'a  dire  quc  Champlain    s'attaquait    a   la  plus 
rcdoiitaMe  confederation  indiennc  quo  I'histoiiv  de  1'AnuTique  du  Nord 
nous  fait  ronnaitre.      II  n'attaquait   pas.il  si-  dcfrndait  :   de   plus,   hi  ron- 
Ifrldration  ii'i-xistait  pas  mcon-.  ct  c«-  IH-  s«»nt  pas  |t-s  coups  il'anjiu-lmse  de 
-Chanijilain  qui  1'ont  fait  naitiv.      Autant  <lir«-  <|ii'Kin'-f  «-mp<>rtant  son  | 
vii  Italic  pre\  Mvait    la  fonqudli-   ilu   inori<h-  par  !«•-  Koiuaiiis.     ( Misrrvon-, 
aussi  qiu-    lo>    Airnii-rs  nc    tiront    point  la  ^m-rrr  aiix  I-'i-am.-ais  pour  coiu- 
inciiccr.  mai- (ju'ils  en  voiilaimt  aux  Al^onqiiins  ct  quu  K-  Kram.-ais.  stir 
vcjiaiil  dan-  lc  pays  pour  la  premiere  l'ok  -c    t rouvcn-nt  mek'>  an  contlit. 
«'<5tait  mi  (U'luit  a-scy.  inallicur»'ux.  pourtant  ih  in-  jiouvaient  1'dvitcr. 
pi  IT.  c'cst  (ju'ils  aiiraiciil    ilii  s'v  altciitlrc  c-t    i-oupcr  lc  mal  dans  la   ra> 
en  allant  c'cra-cr  !<•-  AL'H'<'|--  «'hc/.  cu\.    <^ueln.'c  «'-tant    ijouvrnid  d«-    I'ari-. 
il    fnt    iinpos-il.lc  a    ( Miamplain    d'olit«-nir    inain-tortc.     Toutc  la  question 

ed  la. 

Kn  Ml  I.  Ic^  IIollandai>  ou  Flamaiids  t'-taliliivnt  lc  po>lc  d'Oran.ifc.  »ii 
v>t  Alliany  a  prcs«-nt.  I/anm'-c  suivantc.  (|iicliiu.-s->in-  d'ciitrc  cux  accom- 
j-ai;ni'-iTiit  lc>  lro«|iiois  ijui  allaicnt  comliattrc  unc  trilui  qui'lcon<|uc.  amic 
<lc-  Huroiis.  Trois  llollaiidai>  1'urrnt  pri-  mai>  rcnvoyc-  au^-itui  pai 
SauvaiT''-.  <iui  lc-  crurciit  Fram.-ai-  d  aprcs  c<-  iju,-  lc>  Hui'on-  icur  avaiciit 
<lit  dcs  lioiuincs  l.lanc.- dc  (^ut'licc.  ('••>  KuropiVns  supportai«-nt  done  !••- 
J  roijuois  a  la  guerre  ? 

Kn  liil.'i.  k's  Huron- pou^scrcnt  unc  rxpc -lilion  jn-qu'a  S\  rai  u-c.  «lans 
1'Ktat  dc  Ncw-Yi-rU.   ct    retraitcivnt    sans  -ucc.- ;  ( 'liainplain    t'tait    :. 
<'iix,  cc  «[ui  cs!  Kicn  plu>  i;-ravc  quc  1'atVairc  dc  Ih'il'.l. 

Nous  voila  pai-faitciucnt  certain-  ijuc    Ics    lluronsct    lc>    lro<|ii<' 
< oinportaicnt  dc-  lor-  coiuinc  deux    pui—  anec-    rival*1-.      11    c-t  impossible 
<le  savoir  depuis  eoinliicn  de   temp-  durait    eet    anta^oni-nu' :   en  tou- 
il  ne  h'nil  qu'avee  la  dcrnicrc  l»our<^ade  liuromir.  «|uarante  ans   plus  tard. 
Ktiennc  Hrulc  i-tait  en   l«il.">  die/,  lc-  Anda-t'-  •  I'ciin-ylvanie  -.  et  cc  peuplc 
dc  lani^ue  liuroinie  iroi|u.>i-e  tai>ait  la  guerre  aux  [roqooit d*OllBOOtagtti. 

Lu  l!<  i,i1<ni<  de  ICtiil  (p.  (i;  nous  fournit  unc  l»«.nne  entroc  en  maticrc 
au  sujet  de  i-es  deux  I'rcre- eniicmi-  '  I)c-eiin|  jr-uplcs  <|iii  eoin|>o-eiit 
touti-  la  nation  iroquois<-.  ccux  i|iie  nou-  apjH-lon-  Airnit-roiions  out  4\6 
taut  tie  foi-  an  haul  et  au  l>a-  de  la  roue  en  moin-  de  -oixante  ans.  <jue 
nous  trouvons  dan-  lc>  hi-toire-  |)>'ii  d  cxeiuple-  dc  pareille.-  revolutions... 
\'ers  la  tin  du  dernier  -icele.  il-  mit  <:t.;  r.'-duil-  si  lias  par  le-  Al^on<|iiiiis 
<iu'il  nVn  parai^sait  |>rc-(jue  phi-  -ur  la  terre,  noanmoin-  «•«•  pen  «jui  res- 
tait.  (.•oiuine  un  germe  ^e'tn'-reux.  avail  tellemcnt  pou-sc  en  pen  d  am 
<iu'il  avail  ivduit  rt-eipnxjucmcnt  Ics  Alicomjuin-  aux  menu'-  termcs  que 
lui.  Mai- eel  etat  n'a  pa-  dure  lon^leiup-.  car  le- 
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lour    tiivnt    -i    bonne   iruerre.  pendant    dix    aimees.  qu'ils    lure  nt    ivnvr 

pour  la  seconde  t'ois,  et  la  nation  en  t'ut   presqne  Iteinte,  da  m<>ins  telle 
ineut  humilie'e  que  le  nom  settlement  d'Ali;»nquin   les  faisaient  1'ivmir  ft 
son  «>mbre  semhlait  les  poui-siiivre  jusque  dans  leiirs  foyers."     Cot  ten 
ment  des  Agniers  par  les  Andastes,  inontre  que  la  enntedtfratinn  iroqu. 
si  elle  oxistait  deji  (1620-1630).  n'etait   pas  ene«nv  assey.   bien  lorimJe    pom 
secourir  celui  de  ses  membre  qu'un  danger  st?rieux  menaeait.   La  1\<  !at«m 
(.-ontiinK-  :   ••  (.''tHait  au  temps  nu  les  Ildllandais  s'i'injiaivrent  df  oefl  «-"tes-lu 
et  qu'ils  prirent  gottt  uu  castor  de  ees  penples.  il  y  a  ([uehpu'  ti-i-ntc  an-'1. 
Les  Relations  de  1637  (p.  158)  et  I«;i7  (p.  s),  aj.mtent  a  ees  ivii>rL'-nrmeni> 
"  Les  sauvages  d'Andastohe',  que  nous  croyons  etn-  vojsins  do  la  N'ir^ini'-. 
avuient  antretois  de  grandes  allianc>->  avcc  les   Hui-on>.  .MI    soi-te  (jn'il   s«- 
tr<> uve  encore  dans  lenr   pays  des  gens  de  leurs  contrees "  (des  Ilurons). 
Les  Andastes  habitaient  sur  les  bords  de  la   Suquehana  et  se  rendaient 
jusqu'si  la  mer  d'oii  ils  rapportaient  des  coqtlillages  qui  servaient  de  num- 
naie  dans  les  ^changes  entiv  t  rilni. — <-'<-si    poiinpiui   on  les  apjielaient   '•  le 
pt-uple  de  la  porcelain*1  '. 

Les  cinq  nations  iroquoises  eta'u-nt  plaeees  a  pen  PITS  dans  1'onliv 
suivant :  Agniers  (Mohawks),  au  n«rd  d'Albany  et  <U-  Scliem-etady  : 
Onneyouts  (Oneida),  derriere  Oswego  ;  Onnontagues  (Onondagos).  v« •! •- 
Syracuse  ;  Goyogonins  (Cayugas).pres  Rochester  ;  Tsonnuntunans  (Senc- 
cas),  a  Test  de  Bullaln.  |A-  Ki-ie-  vt-naii-nt  cnsuite.  le  long  d'une  partie 
du  lac  trie",  pres  de  Cleveland  et  de  Sandusky. 

Champlain  eei-it  :  ln>quois.  Imeois.  Vrocois  ;  les  j«;siiites  :  liircxniois, 
Iroquois.  Les  Ilollandais  appelaient  les  Agniers:  Ma«|imis  ;  les  Anglais 
en  «'Ht  fait  Mohawks.  Quand  les  Algonquins  voyaient  v«-nir  l«-s  Iroquois, 
ils  s'dcriaient  :  y<ift<njut\  les  ennemis. 

L'apparition  des  Fi-aiu.-ais  dans  le  Haul -Canada  n  etait   pas  d«-  natiif. 
a  intimider  les  Inxjuoi-,  puisqu'il  ne  s'agiswiit  <jiui  de  quelqm's  limn! 
le-  uns  missionnair.'s.   les  a  litres  courant   ii  la  iv.-hrrehr  dt-s  |M-|]«-I." 
raais  en  1634  ce  nombre  au.irni«-nta.  et  liientot  toute  une  politi(|iie  mm  . 
et  ii  longue  porter  tut  eoneiie  parlfs  CiiKj-Xations,  comrae  i»n  dcsignait 
les  Iroquois.     Kux-nu'mes  se  inialitiainit  d'Onyuehonwe :   hommeesup^- 
rieure  ;  et  encore  de  Hotinnonchiendis  :  les  cabanes  ou  niaisons  parfait' -. 
La  tendance  ii  former  une  union   nitre  les  cinq  branebe>  >»•  manilesla 
4   mesure  que    les   chefs    coniprirmt    les  changements    ipii    s'operaient. 
J)«-rriere   eux.    ils   avaient    les    Anglais    d»-   la    Virginie.    les   Suedois  <lu 
New-Jersey,    les    Hollandai-  du    Manhattan    (N.-\v-Vork)    «-t    d'()rang«-. 
lesquels  ne  leur  disaient  rien  dc  b«>n  au  eu-nr,  mais  cependani  les  ineitaient 
a  se  procurer  d\i  castor,  dont  le  com in«T<-«-  ('tail   profitable  aux  deux   par- 
ties.    Les  pin-  l.elles  peaux  se  reneont raient  dan-  le    Haul  (,'anada,  et  les 
Hurons  et  les  Iroquets  let?  livraient   aux    Franeais.     Ces   I  roquets,  peiijjie 
de  laugue  algonquine  (jui  disait  avoir  pos.-ddti  Tile  de  Montreal,  oceujmient 
le  territoire  <  oniiiris  entre  Kingston.  Vaudrenil  et  la  riviere  Rideau. 
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Le-  Iroijnoi>  avaicnt  d'»nc  devant  eux  lour-,  aneicn-  eiinciiii- donbl.-i 
d'KnropeVns  acoapareur-.  cornme  ilsavaicrit  derri.'-re  enx  d'ant  re-  homm.-H 
de  race  blanche  pivts  ;\  tout  envabir.  Us  decideivnt  d'cmplover  la  diplo- 
matic atin  df  n'etrc  pas  serres  entre  <•»•-  deux  influences  ot  dc  los  exploiter 
a  li-iir  profit.  I '<  06  plan,  qui  t'ut  poursuivi  avec  uiu-  tcnaeit.'  et  nno 
adresso  ran-s,  naqnit  la  guerre  permanente  coiitro  les  Huron*,  ft  les  Fr.in- 

iion  pas  La  guerre  do  1600  &  1(530,  consist  ant  en  uneoudeux  maraudcs 
d'Agnier-  cbaque  ann^e  on  ton-  K->  dcu.x  on  troi-  an-,  mais  niu-  >uit<- 
d'opdr&tionS  Cftloul&e  d'avanoe  61  vi-anl  u  nn  l»nt  nni<jiu-  a  double  ctlut  : 
( -ontt-nir  Irs  KnropiVna.  agrandir  hi  domination  doe  Iroquois.  Cette  con- 
'•  national*-  ''  t-st  dij^ni-  dn  geni«-  di-s  Hoinain>. 

N'oublion>   pas  it--  Sokokis.  dc«  la   riridro  Coniu-cticnt,  ft  If-   Loups 
,  Moliirans).  ilfsd«-ux  rives di-  rilud-on.  j^f  us  dr  lan^iu- ali^on- 
<iuiiif.  finif mis  des  Iroquoi-.  mai-  <|iu-  i-eu.x-ci  battin-nt  complete nn-nt  MOUU 
Jesyouxde-    Hollandais.  de   manici-c   ;i    tenir  ccs  deux   pcnples  sanvagee 
sou-  UMII-  dcpfiidanco.      I)e  tail,  a  purtir  di-  Ki.'JO.  on  trouve  los  Sokokis  et 
...•lips  naturalise^  Iroquois. 

Kn  regardant  autoiir  d'fiix.  lc>  h-oqnois  pouvaient  voirdan>  le  .Maine 
Ifs  Abenakis.  dans  lr  Ha- <  anada.  le-  Algonquins,  puis  les  Iroqueta,  les 
Jlurons.  le.-  Neiitre-.  le-  I'etuneu.x.  le.-  Mascontins.  les  Krics.  les  Andastea. 
Jl  s'agissait,  pour  exeeuter  lour  plan,  de  detruire  toutes  i-e>  nations  les 
lines  apivs  le-  ant  re-  on  les  unes  par  les  autros. 

L  impel  it  ic  dn  gouvernement  f'ranyais  ne  mit  qiie  pen  on  point 
d'obstade-  ;i  -on  execution,  tenant  anx  An^lai-.  SueViois  et  Hollandais, 
ils  recneillaient  des  b^n^Hces  du  triomphe  de  no-  enncinis.  paree  que  le 
commerce  <le-  t'oiirrurc.-  passait  ainsi  de  leur  cote  sail-  -a«  ritice  d«-  leur 
part 

I,.--    1-Yancais   ([iii   allaient    lain-   la   traite  dans    le    Haul-Canada    n'y 

scjournaient  pa-  loui^temps  chaqne    f'oi-.  et    le-  Iro<|iiois  le  savaient   bien. 

II  n'y  avail  :'i  craindre  i|iic  !<•-,  Huroii<  et,  pour  <-c  ipii  c-t   <lc-  -ix   on  huit 

•  robi-  noires"  «jui  demcnraiciit  tout  a  fait  dan-  lacontree,  on  Ie>  pivnait 

po:ir  le-  principaux   commeivants  1'raiicai !e-    premier-   <in'il   t'allait   de"- 

truirc.  C.V  t'ut  la,  tout  le  mobile  <K-  rinxjnoi-  dan*  -on  achariicmeni  -\ 
poui-suivre  les  mioionnaiiv-.  ,-ai-  d'idt:«-  dc-  religion  il  n'cut  jamai-,  et  il  n'a 
.a  cela  al»olumcni  rien  coinpri-.  On  a  pivtendn  que  le  (liable  inspirait 
;i  cc-  SamaiT'--  la  baine  du  cliri-tianism.-  .  cela  esi  possil)lc,  mai- 
nou-  n  av«>n-  anciin  moycn  de  nous  en  assurer.  L'lroquois  «:tant  nn  . 
ton:  materiel  ne  M  trompail  pa-  -ur  ses  intcivts  irnnu':di:r  baa 

monde  ;  c'efll  p.'iirqnoi.  vonlant  prendre  du  ca>t«>i-.  il  ancantit  le-  Huron- 
•qui  le  genaient  «•!  cnveloppa  dan-  -a  vengeance  Ic-  bo  mines  ljlan«'-  qui 
lavori-aient  -«•-  cnnemi-  ben'-ditaire-..  Le>  apotrc-  de  .l.-sus-i  'brist  n Cu-- 
sent  probablomenl  pas  etc  inquiete-  si  Ic-  comnu'roants  de  t'ourrupea 
n'avaient  pas  vecu  a  leur-  c<V 

Au  mois  d'aoiit  li;:;."i,  ( 'hamplain  s'adre>sant  au  cardinal  de  Kii-liolieu, 
insistait  Mir  la  IK'-CC— ite  de  rostreindrc  par  la  force  Ic-  course-*  il«5s;ist reuses 
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des  Iroqiinis  :  '•  II  ne  l':iut  que  rent  vingt  homines,  armes  a  la  U'^i-iv.  dit- 
il,  pour  eviter  les  filches,  ce  que  nyant  aver  cux  deux  <>u  trois  millo  Sau- 
vages  de  guerre,  nos  allies,  dans  un  an  on  se  ivndrait  limit iv  ahsolu  de 
tons  res  peuples,  en  y  apportant  1'ovdiv  requh.  et  ren  au^mentcra  le 
culto  de  hi  religion  et  un  tratic  incroyahle''.  Le  mini>tiv  ne  tit  rien. 
Champlain  inourut  le  25  deccmbre  de  eette  annee.  Le  Canada  fut  laisse" 
a  lui  meme  et,  pour  sureroit  dc  desolation,  les  llollandais  d'Alltany  vm- 
dirent  (les  armes  i  feu  aux  Iroquois.  Ceux-ri  M-  niirent  ivsolument  <-n 
campagnc  (l«)36-37)  et  leurs  bamles  inirstrrrnt  a  la  I'ois  le  Haul  ft  !<• 
Canada.  La  guerre  centre  lc>  Hurons  t;tait  rn  pU-in  inouvciucnt 
1636.  11  n'y  a  pas  de  doute  quo,  par  les  llollandais  H  les  Su&lois,  le& 
Cinq-Nations  savaicnt  quo  la  France  etait  engagde  dans  d.-ux  on  trois 
iruerres  dont  elle  pouvait  diffioilenient  sortir  victorieuse.  Devons-nous 
comme  les  Iroquois.  tirer  une  conclusion  et  dire  que  la  F ranee  no  pouvait 
rien  t'aire  pour  >a  eolonie  ?  I^e  pen  de  seeoui-s  <|iie  nous  lui  deiuandions 
n'aurait  diininud  ni  ses  ressourcee,  ni  son  arinee.  ni  son  protii^em  Furope. 
et.  en  nous  I'aecordant,  elle  eftt  dtabli  son  em  pi  re  dans  I'. \inerique  du  Nord. 
Le  spectacle  que  nous  pre"sentent  eertaine-  parties  dc  rAfri<|iie  en  ce 
moment  est  la  repetition  d«-  cc  qui  s'est  vu  en  Amerique  entre  les  piv- 
miers  commereants  europeens  de  nations  ditlerentes  (jui  out  paru  dan- 
pays  nouveaux  :  s'ils  ne  font  pas  la  guerre  eux-memes,  ils  portent  lessau- 
vages  b  attaquer  les  comjitoirs  rivaux. 

Les  Weni'ohronons  (ainsi  noiuines  dans  une  Relation  )  qui  vivaient 
au  deli  du  lac  Krit'-.  a  plus  de  >0  lieues  des  Hurons.  etaienl  d'ancien-  amis 
des  \.-ut  iv-.  !,,•>  Iroquois  les  attaqileivnt  en  1M9  et  les  di>|u'i>erent  ; 
plus  de  six  rent-  de  res  mallieuivux.  la  plupart  t'einnies  et  ent'aiits.  t'urent 
reeueillis  par  les  Hurons  t-t  par  les  Xriitre-  de  Kh'netoa,  dont  la  l>our-rade 
•'•tait  sitii';«- au  nord-est  de  Sarnia — plus  tard  mission  Saint-.Mieliel.  Ccs- 
\\Cnrohronons  devaient  etreune  brandie  <K-s  Kridrohnons,  peuple  du  ( 'hat. 
^tabli  vers  Cleveland  et  Sandu.-ky.  non  loin  de  quelques  hour^ado  dcs 
N<  litres.  Icsquelles  s'avancaient  jusqu'a  Toledo  apivs  avoir  I'ranehi  la 
riviere  Detroit.  Leur  langue  etait  celle  des  Hurons,  dcs  Neiitrcs  <•(  dcs 
Ifoqnoi>.  La  dispeision  de  liiiJ!'  n-t'oula  !»•  prim-ipal  Croupe  dee  I 
vers  !••  rent  re  de  I'Ktat  aetm-l  de  I'Ohio,  ou  ils  deiiH'iiivivnl  une  doii- 
zainc  d'ann.'.-  dan.-  de  Brands  villai^--.  euitivant  la  terre  pour  vivrc. 
H-lon  Iciir  aiM-ienne  eoutlliue. 

I.---  Neutro  (Attiwindorons)  qui.  juxju'ii  Hi'.'>8.  avaient  gardd  leur 
neutralite  t  radit  ionnelle  cntre  le>  llur..n-  (-t  les  Iroquois.  devinrent  en 
butte  aux  coup-  dr  rr-  d.-niiers.  Ils  orcupairnt  r«-s|.ai-f  eoinpris  cntre  la 
rivii-re  Niagara.  Sarnia.  (Joderieh  et  Hamilton  et  <-<.mptaient  t  rente-six 
villair«-  rcntrriiiant  quatn-  mille  ^uerri.-rs  en  Kill!,  le  im'mc  nombre  en 
1641,  avee  une  population  de  12,000  ames  a  cette  deniii-re  date;  mai>  «-u 
chitVre  avail  i'-t«'  plus  <51ev»'  quelques  amiees  auparavant.  Sur  la  carte  de 
m6-,  1670,  on  voit,  ]>res  d«-  remplaecmfiit  de  hi  ville  de  jramilton.  C6B 
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mots,  place-  a  la  lete  d'une  rivii-iv  :  "  lei  elait  autivtoi-  la  nation 
Kn  defrichant  le  -«•!  dan-  cc'.tc  loeaiitc.  on  a  t  roiive  .-ur  IVtendue  d'uno 
ferine  ordinaire.  liuit  cent-  CMMKtdtes1,  lai--c-  la  probablement  a  la  suite 
d'niu'  hataillc  ou  les  gens  dc  1'endroit  auraient  .MI  le  de—  ou-.  puisqu'il  n 
reste  personne  pour  ranmsser  ,  •«•-  armes.  La  riviere  en  question  va  tom- 
hor  an  lac  Mi-it-  :  ver-  -on  embouchure.  mm  loin  do  Saint-Thomas,  comle 
d'Kl^in.  il  a  .:tt-  d.'Toiivrrt  di-s  voti^i-s  aMondaiitH  et  curioux  d'un  village, 
on  memo.  rnMt-on.  do  la  "  <-a|iitaK-  ''  du  peuple  Neutre.  Los  ini>>ions  ou 
chapollcs  li-s  plus  importantos  <|iu-  U-s  ji-suitos  «;iablirent  jusqu'a  lii."»n  dan- 
K-  territoin-  d.-  c.-tto  nalion  sc  noniinaient  >."otre-Dame-de«-Anges,  pr^H 
Hnmttord,  Saini-AU-xi-,  pivs  Saint-Thomas,  Saint-Joseph,  dan-  I.-  rornte 
dc  K.Mit,  Saint-Michel,  au  nord-est  de  Sarnia.  «-t  Saint-Krani;oi8,  un  pevi  4 
1'eet  de  Sandwich  ;  il  y  avail  en  outi*e  quativ  <MI  cinq  villages  de  Neir 
de  1'autre  cote  de  la  rivirn-  hetroit.  MIT  le  >ol  a.-tuel  des  Ktats-l'nis.' 

La  .-oiKpiete  en  regie  du  Haul-Canada  commenca  par  une  attaque 
df-  Inxjuois  centre  les  Neutres,  dc  maniere  a  etl'rayer  ceux-ci  et  a  U-s  con- 
tenir.  tandi.-  <|iic.  jiar  la  suite,  les  iluroiis  .-eraieni  envahis  a  leur  tour.  De 
lait  1  ec  i-a>crncnt  tinal  des  Neutres  n'eut  lieu  qu'en  KJ5U,  apres  la  defaite 
total.-  des  Huron-.  LI-  -H-nic  de.s  Iroquois  leur  dicia.  ;'i  parlir  de  lt;.'{!t-4<i. 
un  plan  d'operations  comparable  a  celui  qui  s'empara  de  Napoleon  en 
1S05.  Subjuguer,  les  unes  apres  les  autres,  les  races  qui  les  entouraient 
et  traiter  comme  des  quan  tile's  ndgligeables  les  dtablissemenlsdes  Francais, 
des  Hollandais.  etc.,  itevint  leur  politique  visible,  et  ils  la  poursuivirent 
san-  rch'u  -lie  d  11  rant  un  quart  de  -iecle.  c'est-a-dire  jusquYi  1'arrivee  du  r4- 
ir'nnent  de  <  'ari^nan. 

Charlevoix.  eoininentant  la  -ituation.  ilil  :  IjQ6  Iroquois.  aS8iuv> 
<1  etre  sontenus  des  Hollandais  qui  leur  fournissaient  dos  annes  et  des 
munitions  et  a  qui  ils  vendaient  les  pelletenes  qu'ilsenlovaient  a  nos  allies. 
eontinnaient  leui-s  courses  et  leu  rs  I  >ri  Bandages.  Les  rivieres  et  les  lacs 
etaienl  in  test  .'-s  de  leurs  jiarti-  :  le  commerce  ne  jtouvail  plus  se  faire  sans 
de  Brands  ri-«|iics.  Les  Hurons,  soit  par  indolence,  soil  par  la  erainte 
d'irriter  un  ennemi  <|iii  avail  pris  -ur  eux  une  -upr-riorit.'-  iju'ils  ne  pou- 
vaient  plus  se  dis^iniuler.  soil  cnti:i  i|ii'ils  ne  I'ussent  point  encore  per- 
des  que  les  Iroquois  en  voulaient  a.  tout.-  la  nation,  lais-aient  desoler  leurs 
front  ie  res.  sail-  (irendre  aiUMinc  inc-urc  pour  .-teindrc  un  ineeiidie  <|iii  les 
environnait  de  tmite-  par 

Le  fivrc  Saicard  (1(>25)  nomine  les  Hurons  Ho\tan>iat<  >,  dont  on  a 
tail  (hrfU'ltit.  H'/M/i./W>  •  et  Y.in<t<>t*.  Ils  hal'itaient  entiv  les  l.aie-  Mat.  'he- 
dash  et  Xotauasai^a.  et  la  riviere  Severn  et  le  lac  Sinicoe.  Leur-  cultures 
consistaient  en  eit  rouilles.  hi.-  d'Inde.  ti-vc-,  tal>ae.  chanvr.-.  \'.-:ci  lee 
noms  dc  leurs  «|iiat  re  principal.'.-  trihus:  I'Ours  (  Antiirouanian-).  le  Loiip 

1  Voir  le-  oiivrap-s  dt-  M.  Duvi.i  Ho\  !«•  -ur  Ic-  S.uiv.mcs  tin  Hunt  Can.i<la. 
'•'  Yi>ir  l'li<  ('mind-it  <><'  tk<  AYH//W.S-,  par  .Iain.--  II.  I'OMU-.  Si  Thoina.s,  1885.  . 
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( .  Autiu'onenons),  le  Faticon  (Arendonmons).  le  He"ron  (Tahontacnrat-).1 
Les  cinq  ou  six  principales missions  des  peres  jesuites  se  nommaieut  Saints- 
Mario  (Attasonchronons).  Saint-Joseph  (Ihonatiria).  Saint -l^nacc,  Saint- 
Michel,  la  Conception  (Assossani).  Saint-.Joseph  (Teanaustava-). 

h'aprc*  C'hamplain.  let,  Hurons.  en  1C  15.  comptaicr.t  ,1,-  20,000  a 
30,000  ames,  ce  qui  embrns.se  proltaMement  le>  ^vns  du  Tal>ac  «>u  IVtuueux. 
Ku  1039.  les  missionnaires  portent  a  12,000  time-  !<•  <:roupe  liuron.  sans  y 
inclure  la  nation  du  Tabac  (Tiuuontates)  qui  habitait  les  pentes  occiden- 
tal*- des  montagnes  Bleues.  a  la  tele  de  la  baie  de  Nottawasa^a.  dans  I.- 
township  dece  dernier  nom.  iideux  joui-s  de  marche  des villages  hurons.  i-t 
avait  neuf  ou  dix  bourgades  renfermant  u  \)cu  pres  10,000  Smes  en  tout. 
On  a  retrouve  les  traces  de  trento-duux  villages  ct  de  quaraute  c-imetiei'es 
uu  ck'i iots  d'ossements  humains  dans  cette  region.  A  partir  de  HMO,  les 
I'iMutieiix  t'urent  plus  qiu-  jamai>  nnis  anx  Jlurons.  Les  chapelle> 
Saint-. Iran.  Saint-Matliieu  »-t  Saint-Mat liias  t'taient.  clu-x.  cux.  !«•  conti-ede 
dix  ou  douxe  missions  dispersiVsdans  les  comtt's  dc  Sini<'<M  t-t  dc  »in-y.  M. 
havid  Boyle,  bii-u  t-onnu  par  son  erudition  on  ces  mat  it-re.-,  dit  <|ii< 
peuple  etait  plus  intelligent  et  plus  industrieux  (pie  le>  auln--  -ativa^e-i 
d«-  lAm^rique  du  nord. 

Au  mois  de  juin  1641.  le>  Hurons,  di-sceiidanta  la  traite  de  Trois- 
llivieres.  trouverent  ce  poste  bloqu^  par  les  Iroquoi.-  <iue  Ton  pen-ait  OO- 
cupes  bien  loin  de  14;  mais  aussitot  que  Tune  de  leurs  expeditions  avait 
porte  uii  coup  quelque  part,  ces  infatigables  desti-ucteui-s  t'ei^naient  de  ne 
jilus  poui-MUvre  leur  fortune,  pour  aller  se  rabbattre  sur  un  ant  re  point 
et,  par  ce  raoyen,  faisant  toujours  la  guerre,  ils  exereaient  lem-  jetin 
de  inaniere  4  recommencer  de-  canipa<rnes  sans  eesse  tVuetu  .pie 

notre  t'niblesse  encourageait. 

L«'-  Nciitres  dovaient  leur  nom  an  role  paeitique  qu'ils  jouaient  t-nti'e 
les  di verses  tnbus  huronnes-iroquoi>es  du  nord  ct  du  sud  des  lacs  Ontario 
y.r\6.  Ils  n'avaient  pa-  la  iiicim-  attitude  vi--a-vis  certains  ant  res  pcuplc.-. 
]»rincipalement  les  Mascoutins  oti  ^cn-  du  Feu,  de  lan^ue  al^oiujuinc.  (pii 
demeuraient  au  dela  de  la  riviere  Detroit.  Cette  nation  trt-s  noml»rcii.-c 
etendait  sa  droite  ju.-qu':i  rextn'-miie  ouest  du  lac  Krie,  taudis  que  -a 
•ranche  toticliait  la  haie  dc  Sairiuaw.  Les  Neutres.  eoali-<:-  avcc  1.-  Otla 

was.  tai-ai'-nt  la^ucrn-aux  Ma>coutin- di-  L615t  de  sorte  que  cos  demien 

rdpondaicnt  aiix  atta<iin's  qui  leur  vcnaient  par  le  lac  Krie  et  par  le  lac 
Huron,  car  les  Ottawa-  (laninic  alijoiuj\iiiie_)  habitaii-ut  le  comt»-  de 
Bruce  et  Tile  Maiiitoualin.  C«-s  ho>tilit«:s  duraient  encore  en  1642.  conime 
lemontre  la  Itdntimi  de  1C44.  p.  H7  :  "  Le  penple  de-  Ncut  i'i->  «•-!  toujours 
en  guerre  avcc  c.-ux  d«-  la  nation  du  Ken.  II.-  y  alli-rent  l'«-tt'-  dernier  (cc 

1  Voir  Jti-lnfiini  du  P.  Bn-ssani.  puhlicc  <-n  \*:>:;.  p.  :i:-j.  Nou>  suivoiiR  1'etude 
<jue  M.  I'si'iU-  \\'.  IJ.  H.-irris.  doyen deSt-Cathari ncs.  nun-  dimm-  <l;uis  >on  belouvra^e  : 
Histtu-y  of  Da  Kurlii  M;*si<.ns  in  \\'i-/er,,  Cn mulu .  puNic  j-ar  Hunter,  Hose, 
Toronto.  1 
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e-i  .In  inois  de  juin  IU4IJ)  en  noinhre  de  deux  mille,  ct  altaqucivnl 
mi  Ixtuix  I'k'M  muni  d'une  palis>ad--  •  •:  qui  1'ut  tbrteiuent  ddt'«-ndu  par 
DenToeota  guarrievB  qui  soutinrent  l'a>saut  :  eiitin  ilrt  I  e  lorccren  t,  apres 
un  |  Six  jour-.  en  tin'-  rent  lion  noinlnv  >ur  la  place.  prirent  Imii 

rent-  captits.  tant  hommes  que  t''ium.'-  ei  mtants,  apre-  avoir  Im'iltf  s.»i.\- 
unte  et  dix  «lcs  plu>  ^m-rncr-«.  ci-cvi'  !••>  y.-ux  et  cern^  tout  !»•  tour  •!«•  la 
txmclu'  ;mx  vii'illartls.  <jui-  par  apres  ils  ahandonii^ront  a  Ii-ur  conduitc 
aiin  (pi'lls  trainciit  ain>i  uno  \  !••  inis.'ralilc.  \'oila  le  fl<?au  <jui  di'p«Mipl«« 
tons  i-t-s  pays,  car  K-ur  gtu-nv  n  «-t  i|u';i  >\-xt»TinirHT.  (Vitr  nation  du 
Feu  «.->t  phi-  pi-ujik'r.  i-llo  si-ulr.  qiu-  t«ui>  i-iiMinliK-  c«-ux  di>  la  ration 
Neutiv.  ion-  !«•-  Ilumn-  i-t  lo-  Ir<>quois  onnoini-  d<  •>  Hurons  ;  elk-  coic 
i^rainl  noniluv  dc  villa^--  (jui  parlont  la  langue  algonquiiu',  qvu  (laquelle) 
r^gne  encore  plus  avant." 

On  peut  OOnsdtfrer  lei  Mascotitins.au  rour>  dr-  ann<?«^  lul.'i  I860, 
comme  le  principal  ]>euple  do  1'Kiat  actual  du  Michiiran.  di-|iuis  la  ville 
de  Detroit  jusrju'au  passage  do  Makinaw. 

Le  sj»ei-tack'  dc  <•«•>  luttes  do  harlian-.  -'inl'lal':«-  a  <-o!ui  que  le  centre 
de  1'Kuropf  avail  vu  il  y  a  vin^t  >  pr&iente  a  nous  sous  son  aspect 

gdogi*a])hique  :  c  V-tait  un  inouvciiK'iit  rotatoin>  autour  du  lac  Huron.  Lea 
liurons.  !••<  IV-tuus  (nation  du  Tal-a.  S  Iroquois  allaient 

attaquer  vci-s  !«•  sud  les  En^s  et  h-s  Ma.scoiitins.  (  \-s  .l»-niicr>  Tiuait-nt  4 
leur  tour  la  tenvur  die/  !«•-  Ottawas  du  conitd  de  liruce  et  de  I'ile  Miini- 
toualin.  et  ju-<iuc  die/  les  Aiuikou«'>  (peujiledu  Castor)  dans  le  district 
d'Aliroina.  -ur  la  terre  I'ernie.  au  nord  ilu  lac  Huron.  Autour  de  cette 
nappe  d'eait  <-ourait  ainsi  le  tourliill«>n  militaire  <jui  art'ail>li-  ou 

liuit  peii]»les  vaillants  au  l)etieriee  futurdes  Iroquois. 

L'aiii.ee  1(14:5  1'ut  marquee  par  un  chan^eiuent  notaiile  dans  la  >tra- 
tt'irie  cle>  Iroijuois.  .luxiu'alor.-.  iis  >'ajipi'"diaient  de  nos  po-te>  en  troujXM 
iionilii-eu>c-.  et  cela  pendant  I'ete  M-ulenn'iit.  <]iiand  les  rividres  ^taient 
libres;  mai-.  a  pal  tir  de  cette  <5poque,  ils  moditieivnt  leur  plan  de  cani- 
pau'ne  et  se  <li\i>ernit  par  l-and«->  de  viiii^t.  t  rente,  (juarante.  cent  homriiea, 
--  repamiin-nt  sur  tons  le^  passages  du  Saint-Laun-nt.  ••  (juand  un.- 
Kande  -'en  v;t  ecrivait  le  P.  Yimont.  I'autre  lui  siu'i  .  -nit  que 

petite-  troupes  l)ien  arinees  <pii  partcnt  .  le>  mi.--  apivs  le>  aut  i-es.  du  p 
des  Ii.Hjiioi-.  pour  occuper  la  <irande  Kivier.-  (lOtta  ire—  er  par- 

tout  des  eiiihuscades.  dont  ils  sort.  Mil  :i  1'iinprovi-te.  >e  jetalit  in-litVen-iii 
ineiit  sur  le>  Montagnais.  le-  Algonquin-..  Ics  llui-on-et  U-  |-'ran..-:ii-  On 
nous  a  derit  de  France  quo  le  dessoin  'les  iloilandai-  est  de  tain-  telleiuent 
hareeler  le-  I-'raneais  pai-  le>  li-oquois.  a  qui  il>  fournissent  des  arines, 
qu'ils  les  eont  raiifiient  a  quitt«ir  le  pay>  et  inenie  d'al>aiidonner  la  conver- 
sion des  sail  •>  I.  a  colonie  francaise  n  'avail  point  de  -,,|dats  pour  lu 

deU-ndre.  eiieore  nioin>  pour  aller  taire  la  guerre  au    Haul  Canada 

I.  •-  Iroquoiv  voulant  ;i  tttnt  prix,  isolei1  les  I-'rancai-  de  leur-  allids 
(M44),  tbrinerent  dix  luindes  qui  >e  parta^erent  tout  le  pay-  !.••-  deux 
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premieres  orriipaient  Irs  portages  de  In  ('haudir-re  et  du  Uideau  (ou  est  la 
la  ville  d 'Ottawa)  ;  In  troisieme  surveillait  le  Long-Saut ;  la  quatrk>me 
sr  tniait  dans  les  lacs  des  Deux-Monta-rnes  et  Saint  L<mi>  ;  la  einquiHue 
ipait  I'ile  m§me  do  Montreal;  la  sixieme  intereeptait  lo  pnssage  de 
la  branche  nord  de  1'Ottawa  ou  riviere  des  Prairies;  les  septieme.  huit- 
i£me  et  neuvieme  si-  tenaient  sur  le  Richelieu,  le  lac  Suint-Pit  rn-  n  aux 
environs  de  Trois-Rivieres  ;  la  dixieme.  entin.  eolonue  volante  et  plus 
rniiMde rable,  se  r&ervnit  pour  1'attaque  du  pays,  des  Hurons. 

An  printemps  de  cette  annee,  k-  I'.  Urt-ssaiii   tut  enk-vo  ]>ivs  dc  Trois- 
Rivieivs.   v\    scs  coni]ia^nons   sauva^t-s.    massaci'es.      Dans  la   l-aiiilr  i|iii 

uta  ce  coup  il  y  avait  six  Hurons  et  trois  Loups  (Mohicans)  natuia- 
li>^s  Innjuois.  Pendant  un  dcmi  siecle  <>n  rencontre  dans  lo  rani^s 
Cinq-Nations  des  melanges  de  <-c  irenre  ju-ovenant  des  |>ru|ilcs  conijuis. 
Kn  septembre  (1«>44).  M.  William  Kict't.  ••  in>u\vmriir  ^t'-neral  de  la  Nou- 
velle-Belgique'*,  lira  !»•  jn'-re  Hressani  des  mains  de  ses  lioiirreanx  <-i  le  lit 
M  Hollande. 

Au  inois  do  juillet  1G44  arriv»'-rent  de  Kranci-  un  certain  nomine  dr 
perBonnes.  ]iarmi  lt-s<iuelles  une  compagnie  de  soldats  commamlee  |»ar  un 
nomm4  Laharre.  Les  Iroquois  r^gnaient  en  maitres  par  lout  le  Canada, 
rnaiv  rumpivnant  que  la  chance  des  nrnies  pouvait  tourner  centre  «MIX  >i 
leg  troupes  francaises  entraient  en  lutte,  ils  parlerent  <le  la  paix.  es|M-rant 
par  eette  demarche  faire  discontinue!*  1'envoi  des  ren forts  de  cette  natun-. 
et  calcnlant  hien  qu'il  scrait  toujours  temps,  une  Ibis  la  quietude  rdtablie 
parmi  nous,  de  pivjian-r  quelque  terriblr  Mirjirisc  eontre  la  colonic.  ou 
k-s  Hurons,  ou  les  Algonqnins,  et  peut-etn-  Irs  trois  riiM-ml.le.  ('«•  •-trala- 
geme  leur  re'ussissait  invariablement,  pan-f  <|IK>  h-s  Kran<;ais  s'y  laissaient 
p  rend  re  aver  imr  inrroyable  tarilit^ — et  d'aillmrs.  ils  n'rtaient  pas  t'ii 
-ure  d'agir  antremrnt.  N'ingt  deux  >'>l«lats  partirent.  rautomnr  dr 
M44.  av«-r  Ir-  Hurons  descendu-  ;'i  la  ^randi-  traitc  de  Trois-Jiivirrrs  ;  ils 
rrvimviit  a  Ti-ni-.-JIivien-s  Ir  7  septemlnv  If!!;")  en  mmpagnii-  <!••  scixante 
canots  hurons  charges  de  pi-lk-trrirs.  II  y  rut  rii  <-r  liru  une  assemblde 
solrniirllr  de  toutr>  lr>  nations,  ou  la  paix  gem'rale  i'ut  proclamee  i\  la 
demande  <|e>  rhrl's  ii-.Mjuois;  mais  une  ann^e  ne  s'etait  pas  i:enul('e  api ••'•- 
(ela.  (jue  eeux-ci  levaient  la  hache  de  guerre  en  apprenant  <jue  la  l-'raiunt 
ne  pmmeltait  aiieun  nouveau  si-cour>  a  la  colonie.  Tons  les  Kranrais  du 
Canada  lie  ri.iuptaicnt  que  qu«-lque>  eeutaiiies  d'anu-s  (Imiume-.  le  mines, 
rnlaiit-.  reli_uieux  et  religi- -i i-r-  j  r.'iinii- en  I  n>i>  eiidroits  :  (Quebec.  Trois- 
Riviere>  et  (^in'-l  • 

I.  I  Iroi|uois  reparurcnt  en  armes.  i'autumne  de  Hilil.  au  moment  oil 
le  I'.  Joiner-  -'einbarqait  ;i  'I'nu  — llivin-e-,  p.uir  allei-  passer  1'hiver  parmi 
eux.  srlon  ipi  ils  m  avaient  exprime  le  di'sir.  Ce  missionnaire  Cut  assom- 
m^  d'un  roup  dt-  haehe  rt  l'«m  tit  e^alemnit  j»t-rir  Lalande.  -«>n  donn-.s- 
tique.  X«>u-  dni.iiei-ons  pin-  tard  la  lihte  des  personncs  ma-sarreVs.  de 
a  lt;»!4.  par  les  Iro(|iioi>. 
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Lc   tort    Riflielieu    (aujourd'liui    S.»ivl)    avail     perdu    deux    lionim. -• 
•  mine's  par    U-s    niaraudfiir>  :    un    aiilr.-  gisait   bles-e  daiii^f  iv  use  ment. 
On  aliar.donna  la  plan-  sins  garde,  f'aute  de  trou|K)H;   ICM  Iroquois  la  l>ni 
lerent.      Btentot  apivs.  lem-s;  bandes  se  rdpandiivm   .1   i-i    -ourdiiif.  il«-puis 
Montreal  jusqii'a  ^Miebee  el  |<-  lon^  df  I'Ottavva.  IHHIT  -urpivudiv  i 

won  algonqaiofl  ft  frain;ai-. 

I,.-  I'.  Vimont.  dans  la  Helot ;<>n  do  1(545  (p.  I'.t)  dit  :  "La  i;uerre  des 
Iroquois  n'est  ix>n  plus  la  ^uerre  d«-  l-Yaiu.-ai>.  que  la  triienv  «!«•>  I'artli. •- 
n'ftail  la  mu'rrc  dr>  K'oinain^' 

Lultcr  i  -out  iv  If*  Iroquois  etait  iinpossildf.  \.<-<  llunni>.  Itit-n  que 
df  la  inrinr  rat -r  rju'riix.  n'avaiont  aiicini  I'sprit  militain-,  no  dcvinairiit 
rifii  df  I'iininiiiciico  du  |u'-ril.  nc  -avaicnt  im'ttn-  dc  I'ordiv  inillc  part  ••! 

utilisaient  coiniiu-  dr>  mtants   lc>  anniebuses   dont    It-    Kraiu.-ais  <• n.  n 

(.aim!  t\  It-  aniM-r.  Les  Algonquins  avaifiil  p«un-  tmit  parta^f  uiic  <-.T- 
laiiif  liravoui-f  iudi\  idiif  lie,  sans  la  moindiv  discipline,  t-t  iU  .-tait-iii  t<»u- 
joius  pivi-  ;i  coniiiiflti-f  (|Uflqiif.N  (,'tounlcrifs.  a  tout  ^:itt-r.  apif- «[uoi  ils 
so  repliak'iit  sur  Trois-Ilivieros,  Sillery  <>u  (^m'hof.  attii-ant  rfinifini  -ur 
Ifiirs  pan.  Les  Iroquois  avaiont  des  plans  d'opf ration  adopt»'-s  dan-  lfin> 
consi'il- ft  -agfinent  inuris  ;  ils  airi-.siif in  av.-<-  .- n-c inl'lc  :  KMIIN  l.ai,- 
pouvaifiit  sf  nu-ttivii  1'abri  dans  df>  lit-ux  «>u  pfr-oniu-  n O>ait  If-  pojir- 
suivrf.  pas  nifine  Ifs  I'VaiK/ai-.  (pii  inanquaifiil  absolument  df  s.ildats.  I.;i 
partif  etait  ind^alf  ft  If  re-ultat  Evident.  I. a  c-olonif  tVaiifai-.-  i-otait 
sans  defense  sous  le  couteau  df  I'lroquois.  ei  il  »->t  inconcfvalilf  (|u'elle- 
n'ait  pas  et«-  aneantie  jiix|u'au  dernier  luniHiie.  l-ixaiiiinmis  uiif  aut  re  -ffiie. 

'•  Au  deh'i  df  la  nation  Xf  lit  n- ,  ei- rivait  1«-  1*.  lla^iifiicau  <|iii  etait 
alor-  die/.  If-  llurons.  tirant  un  pen  vcrs  1'Orient.  on  va  a  la  Nouvelle- 
Sucilo.  ' MI  lialiitent  le>  A  ndastoi'- roniuMi-.  allie-  df  no-  Huron-,  et  <|iii 
pai'lenl  foiunif  fux.  floii^nes  de  nous  en  liirnc  diivete  de  eent  fiin|uanto 
lieues".  (RclnliiiH,  Ifi48  p.  \- 

L.--  Anda-lfs  (nonl  df  la  I'e nu-\  Ivanie)  an    coinnif nef nif nt  de   1 
eiivoyrreiit  df  inande r  aiix   11  iimns  de  se  jiMiidii-  ;i  f  u\  r.-nt  r»-  les  Iroqimis. 
"  Ces  saiiva^i^.  dit  N-  P.  Ua^iifiifau  •  l\fl'iti»n.  ld'4s.  p   ">->    -..nt  peiijilede 
lan^Uf  Inu-oniif  ft  df  lou-  temp>  allie-  df  no-  Huron-.     II- -out   ln'-l»elli- 
<iueux  ft  f  oin  pt  flit.  i'ii  u  n  -fill  liuiirg.  trei/«-  ffiit>  lionuuf-  port  ant  a  i 
L. •-  deux  fiivo\  .->  dc-  . \nda-tf-  dirent    aiix    Huron-   "  ijue,  -'il-  pf  nlaient 
courage    ft    >e    sciitaii-nt    t  rop    t'ail'lf-    contre    leiijN  eniifini-.  ii-   !••  ti— ent 
SEVOir...  Nou>  av«m>  appris.  ex, ••liqiit-renl  il>.  que  \oii-  a1- 
\-oii-  n  'a  u  re/   ipi'a  noii>   dire  :    leve/.    la    liaelif.  ft    nou>  \..u-   a  — uron-  on 
qu'ils  fcronl   la  pai\  ou  ipif  IHMI-  1»- ur  l.-n>n-  la  -rue nv . . .  ( 'liarles  ( )udaaioii- 
diont.  exeellent  et  aiieien    clin'-tien    fill    drputf    vcr-  .MIX...     II    j«artit  -I 
i^pax-  di-s  Huron-)  !<•  l.'l  d'avril  »  1CI7)  et  n'arrivu  a  An«la-to,-  qu'aii  <-om- 
meiieement  de  jiiin...  pour  Ics  so|lifit<-r  a  leiir  inoyeiiner  tine  paix  eliti&re 
ou  a  reprendre  la    guerre    qu'ils  avaient.il    nya   que    fort  pfii  d 
avee  les  Iroquois  annie ruiinons.''      l.f-   Anda-tf-  » iivoyovnt    line 
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B  aux  Iroquois  do  quatrc  cantons  pour  arranger  une  paix  outre  cuxet 
le-  Hurons.  et  ]>ar  \k  forcer  lea  Agnierna  MUM  In-  lias  Icsarrm-s.  car  cYMaient 
toujours  ees  dcrniors  qui  tenaient  oampa^ne-  contre  tonics  les  nations. 
C  K'-lntions,  1647,  p.  8  ;  1648,  pp.  48,  58-60.) 

Charlevoix  ajoute  :  "I/occasion  dtait  hello  pour  reprendrc  sur  los 
Jroquois  la  supe'riorite*  que  les  Hurons  avaii-nt  one  autret'ois.  mais  il  ne 
vouluront  CM  protitor  que  pour  so  mcttre  on  etat  do  parviMiir  -\  imc  l»onno 
paix  :  «-t.  pa  roc  qu'ils  n'avaient  |>as  pri>  les  inoyens  les  plus  sfn-s  pour  y 
rdussir.  qui  etait  de  so  bion  pn'paivr  ;i  la  guerre,  ils  f'uiviit  Ics  dupfs  do  la 
inauvnise  foi  et  des  artifices  de  lours  onnemia." 

Kn  d  autivs  tcnnes,  los  Hurons  trahiront  lc  secret  ct  tin-nt  >avi>ii-aux 
In-qimis  les  propositions  a  eux  faites  par  les  Andastos;  on  ro.tour  d-'  cc!t<i 
contidcn<-<\  les  IroquoiH  lour  promircnt  iner  et  monde  :  c'etait  co  que  vou- 
laiont  les  Hurons — et  aussi  les  Iroquois.  Nicolas  Porrot  no  tarit  pas  MM- 
les  hk-liotds  des  Hurons,  en  parlant  des  quarante  anndos  durant  losi|iielle.M 
il  los  a  conn ns. 

Charlovoix  poursuil  :   "  II  y  a  bien  de  I'ajtpai'onc*'  que  ic>  Hurons  i't- 
niorcioivni  (  refuse  rent  les  offres)  la^  Andastos...TaM<lis  (ju'ils  ^'amusaient 
a  negocier  avec  les  Onnontaguds.  les  Agniers  et  les  Tsonnontouana  torn 
l>iTenl  a  I'improviste  sur  deux  grands  partis  do  chasse  do  la  bourgado  de 
Saint  lirnacc  ct  los  d^firent  cntierement.     On  fut  ensuite  quclquc  IIMU]>S 
«ans  entendre  parler  d'aucune  hostilitd,  et  il  n'en  f'allut   |>as  davantai;e 
]>onr  replonger  les  Hurons  dans  leur  premiere  se"curit«'. 

Charles,  que  nous  avons  laiss£  chez  les  Andastos,  cut  occasion  do  \  i-i 
tor  la  Xouvelle-Suedc  et  de  constatcr  qu'il  n'y  avail  pas  de   missionnaire 
jianni  los  l-'.uropdens  de  cot  eHablissement,  lequel  ^tait  en  correepondanco 
avec  les  Hollandais  du  fleuve  Hudson.     C'est   nu'ine   par  octto 

qu'il  apprit  1'assassinat  du  P.  Jogues,  survenu  quelques  inois  aupara 
vant  chez  les  Iroquois.  "  Nous  jugeons,  rapporte  le  P.  Jia^ncneau  sur  It- 
dire  do  CJiarles.  que  cetto  habitation  d'Knropeens.  allies  des  Andastooron- 
nons,  ^ont  la  plupart  Hollandais  ot  Anglais, on  plutot  un  i-aiuasdedivei--M-« 
nations  qui,  pour  quelques  raisons  particuliercs,  s'«'-tant  mi--  sou>la  protcc- 
tion  du  roi  de  Suede,  out  appellee  pays-l&  la  Nouvelle-.Suede.  Loin- intoi-- 
I'lvto  dit  a  Cliarle.-.  qu'il  »'-tait  Francais  tic  nation.'  (/fi'/nfinn.  1(548, 
]>  .~>9-60.)  Cliai'le-  part  it  d'Andastoc  le  15  aoftt  ct  i-entra  a  Saintc. Marie 
dos  llun.n--  le  .">  ooK.l.iv.  ayant  oto  |)oursuivi  par  les  'J'sonnontouan.s. 

l.a  premiere  n;itiou  qui  abandonna  lo  Haul-Canada  tut  celle  de  1'lro- 
•quot  dont  le  Lcro-  -e  rappi'oelisi  de  Trois-Hivic'-i'e-. 

La  >eule  traitcdo  pollctei-ics  qu'il  y  out  a  rri'oi>-Hiviere-<,  en  KJ17,  se 
lit  par  les  Attiluunet(ues  du  Saint-Maurice  et  quoUjues  I  roquets.  !,.•-. 
II  UI-ODS  ne  desceiiilircnt  pas  de  leur  pay-.  ;i  cau-e  de  la  guerre. 

he  li'.  10  ^  1(148,  lo  noinbre  dos  colons  arrives  an  Canada  cM  insijrui- 
n'ant  :  i-e  «jni  -Vxpliquc  par  le  «le-;ai-roi  d«-s  atVairo  de  France.  I'luertio  don 

'-Assiieids.   les   i-uva^e,  qu  •   le-    IlMqil'MS    exei'eaient     ailX   |M>rtO.S    do    I10S 
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rtabli>sem<  nt-.      M.    (I.-    Montnia^iiy.    de-    k  d.  i «>urag£  .Tun    tel 

ctat  <li-  elio-e-,  I'nt  rappek'  en  1648,  et  M.  d'Ailleboust,  son  successeur.  ne 

-edait  ni  argent  ni    aide   d'aucune  -oite   pour   rcm&lier  i  la  -it nation. 

II  t'ul  remplai  e  rn   li;f)l  |i;,r  M.  de  Laiixon,  qui   trouva  mo\en  <1  'aggravcr 

mi-en-- et  IDS  pdriN  en  ne  s'occupant  a   pen  piv-  quo  de  ses  int*'- 
penonneld. 

L'atVaiiv  •!.•>  .\nda.-tes  parait  avoir  decide  K-H  Inxjuoisa  ,-n  tinir  j^uir 
janiais  aver  its  llun-ns.  Us  so  sfiitaii-nt  ca|>al>!-  utt-r  ce  i 

ehoisis-ait  !i-  moment  ou  les  nouvolK-sdi-  Fram-t-  in-  |"arlaient  (jne  do  guerre 
con t iv  K1^  K-]»ai,'m>ls.  d»-  n'-vollfs  ilans  I'inti'riiMir  du  royaiimoH  «K-  tuorif.- 
i(k'iitii|ii<--  a  ccilo  ipic  no>  sauvagrs  roiunicltai«'iit  (!••  temps  en  l»-iiip>. 

I'n  grand    ma-^anv   «-ut   lion  k-  4  juilk-t    1«J4H  ;i  la  bourgade  Saint- 
Josoph,  du    l»:iy-   di-s    Huron-,  d On    U-s  gih-rrii-i-s  dtaifiit  al«s«-iits.      L<-    I'. 
Antoinc  I'anifl  niotirut  pt-rce  dc  tli-rli«'s  ft  >on  corp-  t'nt  jt-t<-  ilaii>  la  dia 
iin-ci!ilii.'v-  av«-<-  tout  K-  village. 

Au  moix  dr  jiiillct  1»;4S,  U-s  Iro.juuis  bUxjiiaifiit  Trois-Hivi(-ivs  loi-s- 
qu'arrivt  n-nt  iiiopiiu-nicnt  deux  cent  cinquanto  Hurons  conduits  par  cinq 
i -lu-r>-  «U-  giu-riv  iviHtininds.  avec  le  P.  Bressani  et  trois  Franeais.  et  qui 
limit  kvt-r  U-  >k\g«.-  di-  la  plai-c.  La  traitc  cut  lieu  coinnic  autretois.  Au 
i-oiumciu  rim-nt  d'aout.  k-s  ciiKjuantr  ou  soixantr  canots  burons  ivpar- 
tiront.  t-niliai quant  •  vingt-six  Franc/ais:  cinqperes,  un  frere,  trois  enfants. 
nciil'  travaillants  »-t  Unit  soldats,  outiv  (juatre  qu'on  dcvait  pn-ndre  a 
Montreal',  note  le  ./<,uni<il  des  _ji-suite>.  l.a  plupart  de  cos  |>ereoniies 
pdriivnt.  >ans  (Unite,  Uu-s  de>  •  -  ipii  eiuvnl  lieu,  quelques  nioisplus 

tard,  dans  la  rr^ion  des  lacs.   ( V  convoi  (k-  lt!48  devait  »'•'         : 
U-  dernier  qui  se  rendrait  aux  missions  (k-   I'oue.-t. 

!.•   .k'part  de  M.  de  M<  ntmagiiy  du  Canada  marquait  la  tin  d'un   r4~ 
•rime  (jui  avail  juvvalu  depuis  1636  ;  mais  les  noiiveaux  arrangements  ne 
valaient  pa>  mieux   <jue   U •>  anei«-ns.  et    la   eolonit-   eontinna   a  sYntoi 
dans  la  tri>t(   situation  qu'on  lui  imposait. 

•  •  I..-  i.oiivel    t:tat    de    164H.  dit   M     ( iei  in.  con-tituait   -ur  1'aiu-ien 
dpargne   de    1!>.(H»0    francs,    ijui    »5lait    ;  -      -:tion  du    <'oii>eil. 

I»'Ailleliou>t    s'enipn-ssa  d'appliqiu-r  ceiie  »-pargne  a    la  formation    d'une 
«  oinj-agnie  de  »oldats  qui  (U-vaient  >e  transport'  '-sse  d'un  jM.int  i 

un  autie  de  la  colonie.  i  la  poursuite  des  lr«'(juoi~       II  donna  ;is<m  IK- 
Cliarle-  d'Aillebousi  de>  Mil— eaux.  le  commandenient    -U    06  i-amp  volant. 
II  esi  evident  quc  n'tte  mesiiiv   pn>titait    Mirtoul    \  Montreal    qui  etai' 
tons  le-   |.o>tes  le   pin-  . 

Monsieur   de  .Montmagny  avail    projete   de    former  un    '-amp   volant 
<Iont  les  soldat-.  e-|  (Ve  (U-   miliee    volotitaire.   tieiidraient    la  campaign 
poui-siiivraient  1  ennemi  lorequ'il  se  montrerait  dan-  le  voi-m:ige  des  habi- 
tation-.-     I.  pec-uniaires  lui  ayant  fait    di'faut .  -i-n  - 
-  en  occiipa  et  y  reussit. 

1  I^eon  Geriii,  dans  In  St-irncr  mn-inlf.  1'ai  i-.  l«'l.  p.  564. 
*Jtr(uti,.,t.  KMS.  ]>.  -1. 
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"  h'apiv-  le  rt'-ijlement.  «lu  roi.  observe  Faillon.  ce  camp  volant  devait 

tero  ooBipott  de  qoarmote  BoldaU,  el  M.  d'Ailloboust.  (jni  en  rom|>n>nait 

la  nece-.-ite.  1'accrut  encore  de  trentc  horn  me-  en  1651."  ' 

I'D  tori  avail  ikt«5  construit  on  augmcnte*  &  Sillory  i'«  •!«'•  dc  lt>47.  Kn 
1(149  "on  commenfla  la  muraille  sur  les  deniers  do  la  communautt'.  c'est- 
&  dire  lee  19,000  francs  anVctes  |>ar  le  mi  pour  le-  atl'aire-  du  pays'1.  !.••- 
sauvages  fugitifc  do  I'oue-i  et  du  Saini-Mauriee  -  \  ret'u^ieivnt  en  bon 
nombiv  V«TS  1  •;.">! 

••!>•  prinU'inp>  d«'  lt!U<  arriv^,  M.  d'Aillrliou.M  ciivoya  ;i  Montreal 
M.  Desmousst-aux.  sou  IR-VI-U.  avi-c  40  hommew  qu'il  conunandait  sous  le 
iiom  d»-  camp  volant,  atiu  d'y  aider  a  ri-pousscr  les  cniH'iuis.  cc  qui  lui  t'tit 
j>lus  M^'-  (|iic  dc  li>>  liatti-c.  car  aussitdt  qu'iU  ciitcudaicnt  U-  bruit  d.-s 
raines  de  scs  clialouju-s.  ils  s'cnt'uyaiciit  avcc  uiic  toll"  vitcssc  <ju'il  n'dtail 
pas  facile  dc  lc>  atlraper  ct  do  !»•>  joind  re  ;  cc  iciit'ort  <'iicnura^ca  l>cau- 
coup  les  n6tres  aus8it6t  qu'il  parut.  a  <juoi  conti-ilnia  Itcaiicoup  le  ii'nu  ••« 
la  qualite  de  celui  <jui  coiuniandail.  Si  I'on  avail  cii  1'cxiicricncc  (pic  Ton 
a  aujourd'hui.  avec  la  eonnai-sancc  quc  nous  avon-.  prrscntciucnt  (apiv^ 
Iii7nj  de  leur  pay.-.  40  bons  lionimes  bien  coiiiniaii':  aicnt  acquit 

bcaucoiiji  de  irloin-,  auvaient  rendu  des  services  trds  si^nalt'-  au  pays  ct 
^iiiraicnt  ret  en  u  iut^  ciinciui>  ilan-  line  Brando  crainte  par  les  c.uips  qu'ils 
iiuraient  l'ait>  sur  eux.  niais  nous  n'avions  j.us  les  lumiere>  que  in-usavoiis 
;iujourd'biii  »-t  nous  ctions  nioins  haiiilcs  a  la  navigation  du  canot  qui  est 
1'unique  nn»ycn  (de  tran-pori)  dont  on  d<»it  user  rontiv  068  irens-la  que 
nou>  soinine.-  niaintenant."3 

M.  J  >ollier  avait  etc  otticier  dc  cavalerie  avant  quc  de  devenir  pivtrc. 
l-'.n  ll!»!i!,  :tuni6nier  dcs  iroupe>  (|in  atiaquerent  le  canton  de-  A^niers.  il 
M  rendit  compte  de-  cboso  iniiitaii'c-  du  Canada,  sans  doutc.  mais  que 
jiouvait  il  espen-r  d'unc  deini-ci>nipai^nic  dc  soldats  lorsque.  en  1649-60,  la 
]uiissaiicc  iroquoise  4tait  a  .-on  apo^t'e  ct  <|iie  U-  pr«-ti^«-  dc  sc-  arines  SQ 
quintuplait  <le  1'ctat  ddploralilc  dc-  attain-  de  Krance  —  .ituation  bien 
comprise  des  A  <;nicrs.  des  Onnejroatg,  dcs  Onnontaga^S,  de-  (Jayoijouins 
•et  dee  Tsonnontouans  —  les  h-ocjuois,  en  un  mot.  <  'bamplain.  (juin/.e  an- 
neee  auparavant.  ivduit  a  modt-n-r  -«-  di-enande-  de  -ccours  au  ]»lu-  ha- 
<-liirt're  et  mi-  en  pi-i'-smcc  d'un  danircr  <|iii  n'dtait  presipic  rien.  compard  u 
I't'-tat  de  1649.  indiquait  tin  ert'ectif'dc  cent  vini;t  soldats  eomme  indis|»en- 
-al>lc.  et  certe-!  il  po--cilait  un  coup  d'u-ii  i|iie  per-onnc  dc  son  temps  n  a 
«u  d<5pa88er.  Cet-i  c>t  une  quention  militaiiv  J.e-  deux  ei-mpa^uies  n-cla- 
nn'-e-  ]>ar  Cbamjilain.  une  1'oi-  ai-rivcc-  ici  et  diri^ee-  par  lui.  eussent 
bris^  dan-  1'u-ul  laconic-deration  iroquoi-.'.  l-'autcd'avoir  compi'is  eela,  on 
se  voyaitjcn  U!  l!».  olili^c  de  tairequoi  ?  —  une  parade  de  quarante  ftisiliers, 


5  Faillon.  H'mtn'trr  <h  In  (  'i,lnni>\  II,  90. 

«  Jonrntil  dc-  j.-Huil.--.  pp.  ss.  i;;i  ;  U  ;„!,,;,•••  >/>•  In  I  ;,!,,,  tif.  II,!K»:   Itrltttion, 
p.  7. 

"'  Dull  if  r  <lf  (':i-«ton.  //isli,i,-r  tin   Mont  r<'-<ll,  p.  70. 
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alors  que  mille  lioiume-  cii— cut  a  peinc  sutli  pour  rcnvcr-.-r  <e  <|ii.>  I'on 
avail  laisse  -Y-ditier.  c'est  u-diiv  un  pouvoir  dix  fois  plu.s  grand  qm-  ic 
not  re  Les  quarante  homines  du  camp  volant  lie  suth'saient  m.'-me  pan  4 
defend iv  Montreal,  parce  que  reniiemi  faisait  une  guenv  d'eiuhucli 
mail  no-  soldat.-  i-olds  et  les  colons,  sans  attaqucr  le  corps  de  la  place. 
(,|iie  restait-il  pour  Trois-Rivieres  et  Qudbec  ?  Hien.  Kt  pourtant  les  Iro- 
quois.  qui  ne  dirigeaient  point  tons  leurs  coups  vers  Montrdal.  s'en  ullaient 
inquidter  les  6tablissements  situdssur  un  parcours  de  00  lieuesen  descend  - 
ant  le  tletive. 

••  Le  uouvcau  gouverneur  monta  lui-meme  4  Ville  Marie,  au  prin- 
tempt;  de  1'annde  1649,  et  rejouit  par  sa  prdsence  tous  les  colons,  channes 
de  voir  ain-i  dans  sa  jtersonne  1'un  des  Assoeids  de  Montreal  occupcr  la 
place  de  gouverneur  du  pays.  Les  hostilities  incessante-  de-.  Iroquoii  ne 
periiiftlaient  ^uetv  de  voyager  alors  sur  le  Hen  nous 

MS  que  M.  d'Ailleboust,  en  faisant  ce  voyage,  avail  dans  sa  ehaloupe 
dou/.c  soldats  anuds.  (Vpendant,  loule  I'annde  1648  et  surtout  la  sui- 
vante.  la  piu part  des  Iro(|iu>is  ayant  etc  occupes  a  harceler  les  Hurons 
dans  U  in  pay-  et  a  y  met t re  tout  i  feu  et  a  sang,  on  n'eut  a  repouaHor  4 
N'ille-Marie  que  de  peiit-  partis  de  <-cs  liarliares.  dont  M.  de  Maisonneuve 
vint  aiseim-nt  a  IMUII  par  sa  prudence  et  le  courage  intrdpide  de  sea  §ol- 
dais.  II  ne  ]>erdit  qu'un  seul  hoinme...  M.  d'Ailleboust  annonca  4  M.  de 
Maisonneuve  que  !a  ^rande  Compagnie.  voulant  n-connait re  les  bons  et 

,i>les  Cervices  <|ue  le  pay-  leeevaitdc  Ville-Marie  .-<>ii-  -on  di-;i.' 
\ernciir.  en  avail    augmente  la  ganiison   de  six  soldats.  et  qu'au  lieu  de 
iivres  qui  lui  avaienl  el«;  a— igndes  pour  lui  »•!  -a  garni-on.  il  en  rece- 
vrail  a  I'avenir  4.000." 

I'n  pen  plus  loin,  le  meine  auteiir  dit  quc.  en  1  i>4v   on  avail  appris  la 
liedeur  que  les  A-soeiv<  de  Montreal  manile-taieiit  enver-  celte  <euvi 
<iui  expli«|iu-  pourquoi  M.  d'Aillel»ou>t  avail   tourn«:  ses  prieres  du  i-.'.t.-  de 
la  compagnie  ^.'in-ralc  dite  des  ( 'ent-Associe^  pour  secourir  sa    coloiiie  en 
del  r- 

Le  1C.  mars  li;4'.t.  les  Iroijuois  loml»erent  par  surprise  sur  les  mi- 
-ions  dc  Saint  Loui-  et  de  Saint  •  li^nace  du  Haul -( 'aiiada.  II  y  cut  un 
mas-acre  ^i-neral.  on  a  JH-U  pn-.  Le-.  1M'.  Jean  d«-  Hri'-U-ut  et  (iabriel 
J.allernant  suliirent.  avant  que  d'expiivr.  de-  tortures  inouie-  b-  IT. 
Sainte  .Marie  fill  attaquee  -aiis  et  re  prise,  mai- Ic  25  tnai  les  Huroiis  aban- 
donnerent  ce  lieu  pour  se  n-ndre  a  1'ile  Manitoualin.  Veis  le  meine. 
temps,  le  liouri,'  Saint  Jean  fut  emporte  par  I  ennemi  et  le  1'.  Charles 
Marnier  y  trouva  la  mort. 

Tout  plia  devant  les  Cinq-Nations  ;  dies  tin-ill  du  Haul -Canada  une 
annexe  dc  Icurs  domaine-  de  cliasse  qui  s'agrandissjiient  d'annde  en  ann.-.- 
1.  -  :irme-  tranyaises  n'avaient  pas  detendu  ce  territoiiv  ;  les 

'  Faillon,  II i*!,,;,-,  <i.  /./  c.,1,,,,,..  II.  -m.  oa 
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> In rout  quo  nous  no  valions  pas  los   IVaux-Kougos.  i-t    il>  piv  pan-rout 
do  n   nveaux  plans  <U'  conquoto. 

I'no  partie  des  Huron*  .VhappoV  «!«•  cos  houohorios  so  jotcrent   dans 

lonta^nes  de  la  nation  du  Petun,  vors  (ioderich.ou  tmi>  pores jdsuites 
avaiout  dtabli  des  missions  trois  mois  auparavant.  h'autro.-  Be  ret'ugierent 
dans  1'ili-  do  Saint-Joseph,  en  aval  du  saiit  Saintr-Marie.  ou  il  y  avail  une 
mission  depuis  pros  d'un  an.  Un  autn-  Croupe  si-  dirigea  vers  1'ile  de 
Manitoualin.  eomme  il  vient  d'etre  dit  ;  en  ee  dernier  t-ndroit,  les  pen-s 
MHigerent  d'abord  a  transporter  li-ur  inaison  prineipale,  inais  cnsuito  1'ile 
fNiiiit-Josi'j.li  out  la  profdrom-o. 

I..--  Chats  (Erii-s)  reibuk's  au  i-ontn-  do  1'Ktat  de  1'Ohio  par  les  In> 
quois.  on  li:39,  donn^rent  asile  a  1'uno  dos  c-inq  l»andos  do  Hurons  que  le 
desastiv  do  Iil4i»-50  chassait   dolour  pays.     Tons    t'uivnt    oxtorinines  en- 
M-inl>lc  par  la  suito. 

Parian t  do  ce  qui  >  otait  passo  i-n  1G41>-.">0,  la  Itdation  dr-  j.suitos  de 
1660  (p.  14)  dit:  "Les  uns  so  jotoront  dans  la  nation  Noutio.  ponsant  y 
trouver  un  lieu  de  refuge  par  sa  neutrality  qui.  jusqu'alors.  n'avait  pas  rii' 
violde  par  los  Inxpi..!-.  inais  ces  t  mitres  s'en  serviront  pour  se  saisir  de 
touto  la  nation  du  Petun.  Celle-ci  a  dtd  obligde  de  se  rofugior  clioz  les 
Algonquins  suporieurs  (a  1'ouost  du  lac  Huron).  D'autresconruront  dix 
journees  duraiit  dans  les  bois  ;  d'autres  voulurent  aller  i  Andostod,  pays  de 
la  Vrrginie ;  quelques-uns  se  reTugiercnt  parnii  la  nation  du  Feu  (los  Ma>- 
coutins)  et  la  nation  des  Chats,  meme  un  bourg  entier  se  jeta  a  la  discrd- 
tion  des  Tsonnontouans,  qui  est  1'une  des  cinq  nations  iroquoises  et  qui 
s'en  est  bieu  trouve,  s'otant  conserve  depuis  ce  temps-lik,  en  forme  dc  bourg 
eepare"  do  coux  des  Jroquois,  ou  los  Hurons  vivont  a  la  huronno,  ot  los 
ancions  chn'-tiens  gardent  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  du  chii>tianistne." 

Une  note  placoe  b,  la  pa^o  IMt  des  i-elations  du  P.  Hn-x-ani.  porto  <-n 
substance  quo  la  pivinioro  l»ando  dos  Hurons  se  rotira  dan>  1'ilo  Mani- 
toualin.1  La  deuxieme  se  rendit  aux  boquofe, 40pdrUk1  «'ii  otro  niioux 
traitde.  La  troisieme  chorcha  un  asilo  dans  I'ilc  <K-  Mioliiliinakinao.  inais, 
pourchass&J  par  1'ennemi,  elle  se  rotira  dans  la  baio  \'crto.  ot,  plus  tard. 
s'avanca  vei-s  le  sud-ouest  du  lac  Supoi-ioui-  <-t  ><<•  tixa  sur  lo  Missinsipi.  La 
quatrieme  demanda  refuge  a  la  nation  <lu  Chat  (Erid)  dans  1'Ohio.  La 
cinquieme  est  celle  qui  descendit  &  Qudboc.  vdcut  quelques  aniu'i-  a 
1'ile  d'Orleans  ct  ensuite  s'dtablit  a  Lorctto 

La  nation  du  Petun  ne  semble  pas  avoir  subi  do  gramlcs  )»crtes  dans 
ces  massacres,  mais  elle  <5migra  vers  le  haut  Mississipi  ou  ('houard  et 
liadisMon  la  retrouverent  on  !«;«!()  ct  le  F.  Allouez  en  1667. 

Aa  mois  d'aout  1649  dos  -oldats  (uno  dixaine  probablement)  partent 
de  Trois- Rivieres  pour  le  pays  des  Hurons,  avec  quatre  engages  des  j6- 

1  Kile  se  retira  tout  d'abord  A  1'ile  Ahotndoe,  u  preHent  Christian-Island,  qui 
recut  en  ce  moment  le  nom  de  Saint*   Marie. 
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suites  :    Pierre  Tourmente,   Charles    JJo;r< -r.  Pierre  Oiiv.-uu  et  im  n.-mnx'. 
liai.-i'ii. 

Yers  le   i>2  septeml.iv    !«•    I'.    I'.iv-sani   ivvint    des   missions  du  Haul 
Canada    vi'vniri-ant    en    compagnie   de»    l.andes  de  Sauvages  amis  et   des 
J-'raiieai- qui  >e  ivndaient  a  Trois-Kivieiv-v      •'  Le>    l-Yam.-ais   rapp<>r 
IK -ant  cinq  mille  de  castor,  qui  etait  plus  de  2<J  mille  livres  poureux  ;  et 
Dorfoeee's,1  soldat,  aveo  son  frere,  qui  y  avaient  .-te  un  an  aux 

apporteivnt  pour  leur  part  747  livivn  ju->ant.  (jui  U-ur  tut  pave  a  1 

la  livre,  et  1'autre  a  5  livrcs  .">  ,M)|>.  '  -    Le>  auti-f-  l-'ran..-ai>.  tonuant    partic 

de  la  mtate  expedition  apportaieat  25,000  livres  jK-sant  iU- cantors.  «ju'il> 

iaillirent    jierdre  en  arrivant  a  Tn.is-Rivieres,  cur  les  Iroqiu»i>  1.-.-  -nrpri- 
rent  a  un*-  dcnii  lime  <lu  fort    ct  nr  t'uivnt  re|nui»-.^  «}ii'apres  un  coiuliat 

aniim'-. 

Jje  P.  Bi'i-s.-anift  K-s  HunniN  i-rpartin-nt  an OOmaMDMBMlld'OCtobTO, 
mais  ils  duivnt   n-linnir»er  chemin   ii  la  riviere  des  Prairies,  au  imnl  d«- 
Montreal,  par  craintr  dr>  I  roquois.  Ceux-ci  infestaient  les  bords  .hi  Saint 
Laurent  par  p.-tite>  l.andi-s.  dit  ('harlevoix.  pillaient  et   lirulaient  le-  inai 
tuaient    It's  r<ilnn<   isoit'-vi.     ( 'luujue  jour,  on   les   voyait    ju^ju'aux 
portes  ilf  ljurl.ee.      Us  rava.ir«-aii-nt  aussi  les  territoires  du   Saint-Maurice 
;«•  1  Ottawa. 

Non  contriit.-  iii-  |.ourMiivre  dans  le  nord  et  dans  l'«>ue>t  les  debris 
ill. us  liuronnes  et  altromjuiiios  vaincues  et  dispersed,  les  In»<ju 
gageaimt  partout  autour  d'eux  des  hostility's  nouvelles.  Leur  auda. •<-. 
leur  lial.ileti'-,  leur  esprit  de  gouvernement,  joints  aux  tri^tex-irron-tanee- 
qtie  not  re  administration  traversait,  devaicnt  leur  assurer,  durant  plu- 
sieiirs  amices,  la  pivpi'iideratit  e.  par  la  terreur.  sur  tout  le  eotuv  du  Saint- 
Laurent  et  ant  res  pays. 

l.rs  SoUokis.  sauva^es  du  sud-oiiest.  du  .Maine  et  du  New  Hampshire, 
pivnaient  a  leur  toui'  les  annes  eontre  les  Agniers.  Ueux-ei.  dans  1'hiver 
de  16")!-')!'.  envi.yaient  un  j>arti  de  i;uenv  au  pays  des  Andastes.  mais  ils 
etaient  repous>i'->  aver  pel 

Le  I'.   Itiirueii'-au  eerivait  de  Sainte-Marie  de  Nfanitoualin  !«•  l.'I  n 

\     .-  restonfl  enei.n-  tr--i/i-   I'eivs  dans   eette  mission,  avee  .(uatre 
,  ijuteui-N.  vin^t-deux  di>me>ti<jues  (jui  ne   nous  quittent  jamai-. 
et  OH/A-  autivs.  ga^t'-s  pour  un  temps    plus  on  moin^  emisideral' 
dat-  et  quatre  enfaiits — en  tout  soixante   p«-i>oir 

L'annee  Ki50  t'ut    une    loniruo  serie  d'angoisses  pour  le 
mais  les    malheurs   que    Ton   entrevoyait    ne  8e  prodiii-ii-ent   point 
Iroquois  emj.ioyerent  eette  amu'e  ;\  aneantir  la  nation  N«-ui' 
leurs  eonquetes  vers  1'ouest.     A  1'automne  de   1650  ils   remp«»rter.'nt    une 
premiere  i^rande  vietoire  sm   ee  peuple  el.  au  printeni|»s   suivant.  lui  |X)r- 

1  Journal  <lrs  j«->uin->..  p.  I'J!>. 
Simon  Dfsfo— ••-  •  -I  parrain  il'un  Sauv;ij:e  I 
-,  l;i  avri!  «-t  .r.  juin  lii.V_'. 

S.-1-.  I.  \*f7,    6. 
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tereiit  le  dernier  coup.  La  moitie  dc-  malbeuivux  N'eiitiv-  devinrent 
f'ugitit's.  Ic  rc-tc  prisonniers  ou  tues  dans  les  combats.  Le  .".  -eptembre 
1»)5I.  la  m«-re  df  ['Incarnation  ecrivait  <jiif  ram-anti-scmenl  de  cc  peuple 
rendait  U-s  Iroquois  plus  insolents  que  jamai-. 

Kn  menu'  tftnps  (ju'ari'ivait  a  Quebec-  la  notivelle  de  1'abandon  du 
Haul  Canada  par  les  rYangais  et  les  Sauvagcs  attaches  a  not  re  cause,  on 
appivnait  (ju'mif  autre  guerre  e"tait  commenced  dans  le  Sud.  Le  30  uout 
1»»50,  la  meiv  de  I'lncarnation  eVrivait  de  Quebec  :  "Un  captil'iiui 
>au\i  df>  InKjuois  rapporte  que  les  guerriers  andoovesteronons  t-t 
tlf  la  nation  Neutre  ont  pris  deux  cents  Iroquois.  Si  cela  est  vrai,  on  U-s 
traitora  d'une  terrible  iayon,  ft  t-f  st-ra  autant  df  ehai-.ir«'  ]'<>ur  nous."  Les 
Andastfs  avaif  nt,  en  eft'et,  levd  la  hache  contre  les  Tsonnantmians,  dc>  con- 
cert avff  It-s  Xeutivs.  D'apivs  d'autres  nouvelles.  reyues  a  (^ui'bec  le 
'2'2  avril  H5.")l.  et  not^es  an  Journal  des  j^suites,  les  Iroquois.  an  nombrede 
<|uinxf  cents,  avaient  ;i  leur  tour  attaquf  la  nation  Neutiv,  1'automne  j)r«; 
. •.•driit.  «-t  eulfve  un  village  ;  mais,  poursuivis  comme  ils  se  rftirairnt,  ils 
pfi-direnl  dfux  fonts  hommes.  Les  Cinq-Nations,  ri->«'lu.-  i\  t  rinmpber, 
avaient  envoy^  dou/.f  ci-nt-  guf  rrii-i-s  coutre  les  Neutn-. 

Kn  1649  les  bandes  iroquoises  avaient  df  ja  atteint  le  territoire  du 
Saint-.Mauriff  en  passant  du  la<-  Saint-l'if rr»-  par  la  fivierr  Macbichf,  ft 
flics  ina--  a<-  raic  nl  K-s  Attikamegucs  ainsi  (|iu-  les  aul  re--  Algonquins  vivant 
dan.-  cc>  tcrritoii'  ^n>n|ifs  df  Nipissirinicus.  dc  Hurons.  dc  pfiijili-s 

du  bant  dc  I'Ottawa,  arrivaient  par  les  eours  .d'eau  du  nonl  ]>our  >c 
retiiirier  a  Trois-Rivieres  ct  a  i^udbee.  La  desolation  ft  ait  n'-panduc  a 
:;un  liciH-s  a  la  rondc  du  cote  de  Tonest.  Le  11  inai  deux  homines  t'urcnt 
inas-a«-rf-  -ur  urn-  tcrnic  piv>  <!<•  Trois-Hiviercs  ct  deux  autres  a  la  riviere 
Cbamplain.  La  nu'-i'f  de  1'Incai-natinn  pai-le  des  coups  qui  se  tai.-aifiit  cc 
print«Mii|i-  autoui-  dc  (^iicliec.  Lc  7  juin  liiod  Ic  T.  liressani  s'enibai-<iua 
avee  vingt-eimi  on  trciite  l-Yam/ai-  ct  autant  dc  Sauva^es  |»our  tenter  <le 
»ir  les  missions  Huron ne-  du  Haul  <'anada.  mais  tou>  cn-emlile  revin- 
rent  avant  (juc  d'avoir  remont^  I'Ottawa.  !,!•.-  lionnnc- i|iii  n'avaient  pas 
dc  tiunillc  - "fiit'uyaif ni  vc r>  le  ba-  du  lleuvc  dans  1'espe ranee  de  rencont rcr 

navire-  <jui  le-  aine IK- raic nt  IKH--  dc  cc  pays.  An  commencement 
d'aout,  iieut' Francai-  t'urcnt  tues  a  Trois  K'i\  ieres.  L'ann»;c  IhTil  jin'setita 
»,n  spectacle  -emblable. 

Let  Hurons.  t'uyant  la  baclie  de  I'einiemi.  arrivaient  sail-  rdiicbf  im- 
plorer  la  protection  de  n<>tre  jietite  colonie.  "Si  cede  poigiu'e  de  monde 
que  nous  sommes  en  Canada  d'Knrnpfcn-.  ne  -omiue-^  ]ilus  I'ermes  que 
trente  millc  Hurons  que  voila  di'taits  par  les  Inxjuois,  il  nous  taut  n'sou- 
dreaetre  brulds  ici  a  petit  leu  avec  la  plus  grandf  cruaute  du  monde, 

ton-  ee-  1,'clls    1'ollt    «|lla-i   6t6. 

.    -.-cours   ne    pent    vcnir  que   tie  la    France  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  |ias 
/  d«'  t'oi-ce  dan>  tout  le  pay-  pour  rcsi-,tcr  aux  Iro(pu>i-.'   ' 

1  La  M.  <!••  I'lncarnation,  30  am  it  \>>~>\. 
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Le  tin-!  dc  Troi-Ivivieivs,  shut-  -ur  l;i  tern-  haute  appdeV  1,-  Platon. 
«|iii  ddinine  Ic  tleuve,  etait.  en  KI4  I.  enioinv  dm  <ju(.  r,,,,  j-,..,,, 

chi--ait  >ur  un  pent  levi-.  11  n'y  avail  point  de  palissade  |M»ur  entourer 
!<•  lort.  mais  ^implement  qiielcjuc-  piece-  de  eaiion.  Le  village  t<tail  plurd 
A  300  pied-  a  Caudle.  <ut,.  nord-est,  sii  r  un  autiv  platain.  un  pen  phi-  I,  a-. 
corniiiuneiiient  nomme  la  Tal.lc,  et  dominant  auswi  le  fleuv.-.  A  <ln»itr, 
«.n  (l.-scrn.lait  lirusquement  plus  de  60  j»i«-.l-,  pour  toiul.ft-  dan>  la  liavo- 
villo  aujoui'd  hui.  uu  il  y  avail  di-s  i-ultun-. 

11  t->t  dil.cn  KJ48,  qtu-  d«-r,   |.rison  ni.-is  ii'(.(jiioi>  «-tai«-ni   di'ti-nu>  dan- 
un    lia>ti«>n   tin    1-Ti.rr  «jui   domic    a  <  roiiv  <jut-  (•»•  dernier  fbnnait  une 
^rande  inaison  can-i'-r.  ayant    aux    aiiLrl'->    dcs    bastions  ou  deiui-tourclU^ 
pour  i'arilitrr  la  d«'-ti-n^-.      <"i'tail  l;i    toiilr  la    lurtitication  do  la  pln« 
K-  village  etait    >an>  |>ali»ad«-.      Toutc    la    Tal.lf    ou    platrau   df   la  liauto 
ville  acttu-IU'  etait    rultivet-.  «n   du    moiii*  t-n    IMHIIH-    parti*-  d.'-lricln 

elle  6tait  toate  oonctdtfe  ;  <•'»•>»   pomquoi  il  n»-  ratteit  d'aflfecU  aax  ptta- 

rages  qiu-  la  |>rol<>n^aiion  di-  la  I'a—.-vilU-,  clout  M  ,i.-  Montinatrny  acrorda 
la  coiif«-.->i<in  aux  habitant*  (1648)  pour  »-n  taiiv  unt-  coiuniun.-.  \\T* 
ccttt-  ilatt'.  on  (•(•niptait  une  vin^taim-  dt-  ICITV>  coiici'di'-o  pn'-s  du  village 
«'t  an  c:ip  dc  la  .Madeleine. 

Lc  I'.  Jacques  IJuU'iix   ('-rrivait    K-  2  1    M-|)tcial,rf    l<;i!>:    '-l>ans  cette 
nrc  (U-   Troi>  Ki\  iei-es  ou   nous   donnon>  n<»  soin-.  aux  Kranrais  et 
aux  Sauvaict-.-,  ii"ii>    D'aVODB    pa-    -laiiliv-    t.'rl-   (jiie  de.-  li.rts  en  I- 

d'antree  remparte  que  dee  marai-  de—  eehe-  ou  Ton  pent  aistfnient  mettro 

le  feu." 

Le  ii  juin  1C..1.  :t   Ti-oi-K'ivitMv.-.    Pierre    Uoueln-r.   n-eoit   du  goi, 
iK-ur  gi'iH-nil  une  n»ininis>i»ii  de  eapitaine  de  iniliee  pour  eette  ville.   por- 
tant  instruction  de  diviser  les  haliitants  par  e-roiiade-  et  <le  le-  exei. 
niaiiieiuent  de>  anue-.       Noil-  eon-idt-ron-  eet  aete  eonnne  le  ]'reiuier  <'-ta- 
blisseineiit  otlieiel   de    la    iniliee.  <loiit   la    |H-n>iV   tut    ivpri-e  ou  d.-ve. 
\>ur  le  foiute  de   Kroiitenae  en   !• 

Le  IT  mar-  InTiU.  la  mere  de  1  'I  neariiat  ion  derivait  :  •  On  a—  emMe  la 
jeiiues-e  pour  aller  Mir  le-  Inxpioi-  \  ||  ,.si  p,.--il.le  .ju«-  cette  Jeiinessede 
Qiu'U'c  tut  deju  or^aiii>e,-  en  iniliee.  mai-  HOIK  n'en  -avon-  rien  <le  plu-v 

Le-  inaraiideur-  iro«[uoi-savaient  1'oi-t  Lien  -'allaijuer  aux  lie-tiaux  ; 
(dill  ou  ils  i'ii  irouvaienl.      La    coininune    tie  'I'roi-  Riviere-  en  ivnterinait 
un  bon  iidiiilu-e  .le-  li'lv  el  il  y  avail   de-  prairie-  a  loin  au-uddu  tleiive, 

a  Sainte-Angile  aojoard'hoi.     Au  printemps  de  it;n»  on  envoya  du  bid  4 

(,>uel>ee.  mi  iv^nait  la  disette.  II  y  avail  al(ii>  pivs  de  vingt  ans  que  lo 
pay-  produi-ait  du  Lie,  de>  l.e-tiaiix.  tie-  coclioi,-.  ,i,.-  poi>.  <lu  loin,  -an- 
coiupter  le  niais  indi^i-ne.  "  Le-  tr..i.-  quari-  de-  lial'ilants  out  par  leur 
travail  a  la  lerre  de  qtioi  vivrc".  di>ail  la  mere  de  rincaniatioii  le  1 
lenil.re  Itl.'iJ.  11  e-t  evident  qu'clle  oiiltliait  Monl  real,  .-u  cet  te  proporti(»n 
(;lait  lieaiicdii  nioindrc 


1  Voir  Kfi'ite  cttmnt;,  HIM,  1-7'.'.  \>.  I. 
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"  Le  seoours  venu  do  l-'ran.-,-  oette  amice  est  absolumeiit  necessairo 
aux  Trois-Kivieros.  ear  a  vrai  diiv.  ce  poste  n'a  pu  subsister  que  par  ini- 
rnt! 

Le  !'."»  octolire  li:.r)l  «>n  apprit  quo  los  Iroquois  avaient  tud  vingt-oinq 
Attikamegues  sur  la  riviere  Saint-Maurice. 

II  y  avail  six  ans  que  la  colouio  do  Montreal  dtait  rentermeV  dans  sa 
palissado.  vivant  des  provisions  apportees  de  France,  lorsqu'ellc  so  decida. 
on  l»i48-4'.'.  a  1'aire  des  de'friehemeuts  commo  <>n  en  voyait  autour  de  Que"- 

de  Sillery,  ^  J'ortnout'  rt  u  Trnis-JJivioros.  La  socidto  <lito  do  Mont- 
r^al  vonait  do  se  r^organiser  &  Paris.  En  1051  on  r^colta  du  ble  sur  ces 
nouvello  torros.  hionqvi'on  fQt  sans  cesso  liaivdr  j.ar  Irs  lro([U(.i>.  Mtl'ray^s 
par  oo>  maraudours.  k->  Alironquins  s'l'-loi^naiont  do  la  ]>laoo,  diminuant 
par  lu  mdme  ses  moy«  -n-  tl»-  defenses.  Enfin,  toujonrs,  reraplis  d'espoir. 
les  colons  attondaiont  des  jours  meilleurs.2 

"  Les  hommes  qui  comjiosaient  les  trois  jtn-inion's  i-ecrues  de  Mont- 
real ne  lurent  pas  des  paysans  d'une  bien  1'urt*-  trompe.  Le  progres  de 
rairrioulture,  pendant  lo*  )>rornieros  aniu'-os.  tut.  t-n  otl'ot,  tros  lout.  Kn 
1«;4<;.  d'a])ivs  Dollior  do  Casson,  on  faisait  encore  tout  vouir  <lo  France. 
La  soeur  Morin  nous  a]>prond  qu«-  a  tons  cos  colons  rosterent  prds  de  onze 
'•  ansrenfermfe  dans  le  fort  ",  y  vivant  en  commun  sans  so  c  -rt'crd'dtablisse- 
ment  propre.  Pendant  ce  temps,  depuis  plusieurs  annoos  drja.  dans  le 
voisinage  de  Quebec,  les  gens  du  Perche  s'dtaiont  otahlis  sur  desdomainos 
isol^s.  Toutefois,  n'oublions  pas  que  les  colons  de  Montreal  ^taient  plus 
exjtoses  que  tous  autres  aux  attaques  des  Iroquois.  et  ceci  explique  sans 
doute,  en  grande  jiartio,  leur  longue  inaction.  .Maisonncuvo.  d'Ailleboust, 
Closse  ^taiont  avant  tout  dos  chefs  militaires.  Maisouuouvo  etait  entiv 
dans  le  inotier  des  armos  i  1'Sge  de  treize  ans,  et  il  y  t-taii  tou  jours  de- 
inouro  dopuis.  KAilleboust  dtait  tri-s  t-nti-nihi  dans  1'art  <!'•-<  t'ortitications. 
'I'"U8  deux  se  trouvaiont  (-iuinonini('nt  (|ualiti»'-s  pour  conduirr  Ics  opera- 
tions militaires  de  la  colonie,  mais  il  faut  reconnaitro  i-n  nn'inc  toinps 
(ju'ils  otai»-nt  1'oauooup  moins  aptos  ;\  joiu-r  lo  role  do  patron-  a^riooles. 

-  Los  je'suite.-..  coniine  la  Societt'-    .le    Montreal,  avau-nt  eu,  a  1'origino, 
•  ir-  puis>ants  et  ir<?iiereux  :    le   <liie  do    N'eiitadour.  lo  inarijuis 
de  Gamache,  le  commandeur  do  Sillory  :   meine   la  dnohease  d'Aiguillon 
s  iut^ressait  ^  eux.  et  leurs  premieres  /{,  Uit!<,ns  celobrent  le  grand  nombre 
|«ersonneb  qui  lavorisent  leurs  mi->ions   d'Aiudriquo.      Avc    le   temp-. 
la  plupart    de   <-es    t'ondatcurs   etaient    inoi-ts  »n  s'.'-taii-nt  di'sintdresso.- 
I'd-uvre  c-onnneiic'-e  rdelainait  toujoiirs  do  nouveaux  secor, 

L  u-iivre  '!••  Montreal  avail  line  rai.-on  pour  no  jioint  oompter  beau- 
cou]>  sur   1'appui   du   gouverm-tuent    <le  ^Miubee  ;   oelui-ci  la  voyait  d'uu 


1  Relation,  1651,  p.  'J.     Quel  etuii  «•  sci  0111  ~  '.     La  im-re  ilc  rincuriiatioa  le  men- 
tioi.iit-  :tu---i  fiii:  :itic!i    itichuudeau,  I.  ii'^l. 

;.,n.  ///>/,,//.  fie  la  Colonif,  II,  102-a,  107,  117. 
lJ«--iK'at  :  ii  fiillait  que  le  conseil  de  la  colouie  M. 
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is  .oil.     Preciaement  paree  qa'ello  avail  del.utd  av.-.-  .  ;u... 

de8  le  premier  jour,  die  avail  pu  ahMnner  >on  ind.'-pendam-e.  «-llo  avail  tail 
naitre  Men    dee    ial<>usi,-.      ijiiehee    n  avail   pa-  oulilk-  1'attitudo  tieiv 
ehet's  montivalais  i|iii  no  voulaient  point    relever  do  son  aiitonte,  .-I  main- 
tenant  que  U  nloeflSltd   eontrai^nait    Vilk-  '•!  ..Jlior  a  In: 

emit  re-eu-ur  qu'il  la  recevait."  ' 

Kn   11151,  la  s.our  Bourse.  >i-   eVrit    qiie  Montrdal    in-  coniptc  ]»lus  <juo 

dix-sfjtt  bommee  0n  <tat  de  lutter  oontre  k-s  Iroquojs.    L«>  sU|1('.rifur 

j^suites  constate  qu'il  "no  ivslc  m  toui   qu'«-nviroii  cinqiiaiit.-   Kran,... 
Montreal";  il    laut    fiiti-ii'ln-    par    <•»•>    mot>  I.-   total   «k>   la   popular 
Voyant    la    >ituatioii     coiniit.-     d.'-sosp^r^e,    M.    «!«•     Mai>.»niiruve    prit    k» 
parti    d'allt-r    clu-n-li.'!-  du   st-coius  »-n    Franci-.    lai—am    M.    d  'AMI.  -I. 
des  Musseanx  pour  eonisnaiidfr  <•!!  -MH  al^.-n<-.'  avec  I.amln-rt  ' 

Cett«-  aini.V-  1(151  on  al>and<>mia  k-<  t-iin|  ou  six  inai<ons  lial)itt'-cs  par 
des  colons  m  di-liors  de  IVni-i-iiiti-  t.>rtiii.V 

\Mi.du-c-  n't'lait  ciic«»rc  qu'uiu-  i<-    viMa^o   doiit    1«-    f 

meuree  rtairnt  cpai-pillefs  sur  k-  tlanc  du  cap,  la  haud-vilk*  et  k-s  t-nvii 
is   in-   saurion-,  din-  •.••.ml-ii-ii   <k-    t'rux  il  y  avail  a  Tn»i^  Rivi, 
inai-  "ii  y  compiait  vin_i;t-huit    n\<-  'Pinaut    uiu-    pojtulatioii  siuhlo 

de  lOOfini.- 

Tout  K-  Canada  p.nivait  n-nt<-rni.-r  i.'i>0  KraiK;ais  :  hoinnifs  tl-  mines 
et  enfant*  compri-. 

Oe  qoi  manqoait  tOOJOOTS  aV  pay--,  i-'etait  un»-  t;n-.-.-  iniliiair.-  surti- 
>anto  pour  proti'ifor  k-s  cultivatours  ot  uu'-nu'  la  traiti-  <k->  I'.'iiri-uivs.  puis- 
que  le  llaut  (  'anada  rtait  prrdu  pour  k-  n«!iinu-n-o  ct  qiu-  le  Saint  -Man  rice 
et  lc  Sagumay  viMiaii-nt  d.-  t'unU'r  au  pouvuir  dcs  Iroquois.  Les  genlih- 
homtiu's  di-  la  compa^inc  dcs  Ilahitants  -  avcii^laicnt  «;t  ranir*'incnt  sur  la 
situation  ct.  taut  pour  Icur  cotnptc  «juc  <lan««  1'inti-ivt  do  t«>us.  lcr.r  ligne 
de  conduit*-  at  tin-  pen  radiniration.  da  u-  n,.ii>  ciinnai^-oi,-.  d'ciix 

•  •  (ju't-xpo-a  vri-«  I'iT'i  Auli.-rt  dc  la  Ckr-nayc  :    M  II  no  icur  t'ut  j>as  dif- 
tk-ilc  dc  troiivci-  dc  ^i-.  >-  <-rt:ditx  ;i  la    IJoclirilc.  pai'cc  <|uc   I'on  ompninlait 
au  DOIII  dc   la  rnrnmunaut.1.  qiioiqu'ollo   no  i  on-i-t;it   .(ii'on   -ix  tatniMc-. 
Lrsijiu-ll.-s  d.-  paiivro  s,.  troiivant  dan-  dc  ^ros   nianioincnts  ai^randir 
lours  inaisc.n^.  ,-t  Inir  inanvais  nn'-nai^c  altcra  loin-  i-rodit    ot    lour  rit  p: 
•  In-   i-oiisoil    a  pro-   qiiolqu.-s    ann.:cs  d<-  j«ui—  an<  <•,    p«mr  in-   ;  r  la 

Rochollo  qui  >'.  n  plai^'tiit  a  1'ari-  4  ot,  aprde  beano-.  up  do  sollu-itation.  on 
crca  un  syndic  pour  t'airo  dos  o|)ii^ati«ms  au  noin  do  la  coininunauto  pour 
do  irro>sos  soinnios  tMn-<>r«-  du.->  a  la  viii.-  d«-  la  I{.'cln-ll.-.  I..-ur-  vaiss*-aux 


licnii.  /"  >•  -'r.  1'jitis.  Is'.M,  pp.  .~>.V>  7.  B 

2  Duns  !'///>/'  I'/i'ii  *!•',••>•••   lit,  1  1  1.  L'7.  MOII-  :i\»n>  |in- 
quaittt-  l''i-;iin  .ii-  "  pour  antanl    .riiDiniiu-s  ;  <-'ci.ii(  mi.-  «-i  • 

3  Fnillou,  Vir  ili    i«   MMtr    /.''.»/./""-'.    I.;t:|:     '  U 
Relation,    1(«">1.    p.  '1  :  .Imirnnl  «lt-^  jc-uiii->.    ir.T'.';   I'.-ilun 

Iliatnli-f  '"  ;i.v  •l-'i-Hlirili.*.   III.   - 

4  Aux  ('cut  A--  >••;••-.  t'.-.i.jiuir-  re-|>.>n-  .  -  <lu  Ctinadn. 
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tons  portes  en  Normandie,  ils  y  tirent  leurs  embarquemcnts  en  panic  a  la 

nolle.  Le  gouverneur  et  les  families  s'ontrofaisaient  des  repmehos  et 
le  r<>i  ayant  bien  voulu  les  (  router,  out  la  Unite  do  nommer  du  corps  de 
la  compagnie1  des  personnes  do  la  premiere  diirnite'  pour  proud  re  atten- 
tii)«»  a  ce  qui  se  passait  dans  cette  colonie.  Ce  t'urent  MM.  <!o  Morangis, 
do  la  Marquerie,  Verthamont  et  Charm,  ot  depuis  M.  do  Lamoignon,  de 
Boucherat  et  do  I. an/on,  ee  dernier,  aussi  du  coin's  de  la  compa^nie.  s'of- 
frit  de  passer  au  pays  pour  accommoder  les  ditticulte's.  Son  emban|ue- 
mt'iit  so  lit  a  la  Rot-hollo.  CYtait  un  horn  me  de  lettres."  : 

.loan  de  Lau/.on  no  li-^uiv  pas  <lan.»  la  ])roinioro  listo  dt-  (.'nit-Associes 
en  \('i'2~,  inais  il  n'en  ^tait  pas  nmins  activement  occu])o  do  I'etablissement 
du  Canada  depuis  cette  date  et  il  continua  ainsi  jus(ju'a  1663.  A  vrai 
dire,  il  i'ut  la  ohovillo  tmvriore  de  la  compa^uio  durant  ros  tronto-six  an- 
nt'os.  si  bien  qiril  transporta  avec-  lui  i  (^uoboo  lo  sio^i-  do  1'administratioo 
et  que  de  1»!51  i  1»;57.  <>n  soluble  n'avoir  point  tonu  ooinj>to  du  bureau  de 
Paris. 

Lea  trois  aniu'-os  du  ^ouvornoinont  do  M.  d'Aillebnust  dovant  rxpirer 
1'automne  de  HJal.  la  ooinpairnio  des  Cent-Associ^s  tint  uno  sranco  i,  Paris 
chez  le  sieur  Chettault.  son  secretaire.  Le  2  Janvier  1651  les  noms  de  Jean 
do  Lauzon,  Duplessis-Kerbodeau  *  et  Robinoau  Hf<  ancour  f'urent  prosent^s 
an  roi  ot  a  la  reine  pour  le  choix  d'un  gouverneur  ju'iidant  t  mi>  aii<. 
Lauzon  fut  accept^.4 

l.r  14  ootobro  M.  do  Lau/.on  arrivait  k Qtllbeo  ftTOC  M.  Duplessis- 
Korbodeau,  nomm^gouvernourde  Trois- Hi vioi-os.  T,os  ajipointoments  de 
ce  dernier  etaient  clove's  i  5,250  livres.  II  ya  appan-nce  que  liobineau 
avait  fait  le  voyage  avoc  eux.  Tons  crs  coniiiiorcants  do  t'ourruros  -Vu- 
tendaient  ens=emblo. 

Pour  compensoi- raiii^iuontation  acc<n-d«''o  :'i  M.  I)uplc>Hs.  mi  voiiait 
de  retranchor  1,000  francs  a  M.  de  Maisonneuve  sur  co  <jui  lui  e"tait  vor-«- 
annuellemcnt  depuis  1648  pour  lui  ot  sa  garnison.  le  ivduisant  par  li  a 
3.000  francs.  Le  gouvoruour  ^em'-i-al  obtonait  pour  lui-inCino  1111  supplo- 
mont  do  2,0<)0  HvroH.  sans  autre  ohar^'1  (|"o  d'aooroitro  la  ^arnison  de 
Quebec  de  trois  soldats.  Le  9  novembro  M.  d<-  .Maix-nnt-uvc  s'cmbarqua 
pour  la  rVance.* 

"  L'arriv^e  de  Lauzon,  en  1651,  inauijura  !»•<  iniseres  et  les  humilia- 
tions de  Villemarie.  Le  premier  acte  du  nouveau  gouverneur  I'ut  de  re- 
tranohor  ;t  Muixtnnouve  le  supplement  de  1.000  liviv.-  (jui  lui  avait  t:to 
accord^  SOUS  d'Ailleboust.  A  (Quebec,  rnnarque  ainoremont  M.  Faillon, 
le  conseil  attribuait  <!«•-  pen-ions  aux  je>uitcs.  aiix  bospitalieres,  a  la 

1  Parnii  les  Cent-Associen. 

*  Du'-i'H"  nt*  ill-  In  .\'»in; //./•,, nice,  Quebec,  18X3,  I,  250. 

3  Ce  doit  etn-  un  autn-  imlividu  qiu-  Duplessis -Hoch.-irt    vii  roniinandait  la  Hotte 
du  Canada  >-n  l';:<-  :<T.     \"uir  lo   linlliiii,  >/•*  /.'•  /•/(//•'•/« •>•  /iis/i,ri>/nts.  l,cvis.  189(5. 

4  Dollier  de  Ca*--":i.  ///'>•/<,//•>  >ln  Mnntn'ul.  Addenda,  p.  L'<M. 

/>.  in.  1.1.  -^,  :«».  :M,  :{7,  i:«» :  V.  ML 
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iabrique  de  la  p:in>i>-e.  :iu  cliirurijirii.  au  l»m!aii^.-r   .-t  a  beaueoiip  d'au- 
i  il  n'y  avail  ]»our  Ville'.naric  quo  3,000  livrc-  deMinces  an  ;^>uver 
neiir  et  ;'i  sa  ^arni-on.  et   1,000  livre-  pour  Ir   i^ardc -ma«;a>in   de  la  compa- 
irnie  des  Habitant- 

L'e"tat  ties  affaires,  i  1'aris.  .'tait  deplorable.  La  iruerre  civile  >'y  <-<m- 
tinuait  de  plus  belle.  L  arrangement  «>u  |»aix  de  liueil.  en  Ill-ill,  avail 
bien  tcrmine  la  vieille  Fronde  on  Fronde  parlemcnlaire.  mai-  la  di>puto 
K-  ravivant  >«>u^  une  nouvelle  loriue.  niadeuiuix-lle  de  Mmit  |ien>iei'  et  le 
jivince  de  <  |iniiioneereiil  emit  re  la  emir,  tandis  que  Turcnne.  tour- 

Iiant  le  do^  anx  liieeonteiit-.  -e  mil  all  service  de  cette  Iiu'-lile  emir  qu'll 
venait  de  combat  t  re.  La  reine.  Ma/.arin,  avee  le  roi  (fig^  de  neu; 
avaient  line  premiere  lois  quilte  J'ari>.  le  13  seplembrc  l(!4s,  jiour  Saint- 
(lermain  .  ils  etaient  rent  res  dan>  la  capitate  pen  apre-,  mais  U-  6  Janvier 
1649,  il  leur  avail  Tallu  retourner  a  Saint  tiei'inain.  C  est  aj)ix-  «  ela  que 
la  <;rande  Mademoiselle  >Y-tait  i-^volt .'•»•.  -e  mntanl  a  la  tele  de  la  Fronde 
des  seigneurs,  parce  que  les  princes  de  Conde",  <le  Conti  et  de  Longueville 
veiiaienl  d'etre  arretes  (18  Janvier  1(!50).  Cond^  tut  Itientot  Iib<?r4  et  pril 
le>  annes.  All  premier  ni"meiii,  Ma/.ai'in  t'eitjnit  d'a»umer  tout  le  blame 
que  Ton  imputait  a  la  eoiiret.  p.  mr  sail  ver  eel  I  e-ei,s'exila  i  Cologne.  Telle 
etail  la  situation  lorsqiie  M .  de  Mai^onneiive  arriva  en  France.  La  emir 
t'lail  ret'iiLriec  a  >aint-(rennain.  TA-  roi  venait  de  deVlaivr  >a  majorite  par 
un  lit  de  justice,  le  T  .-eptembre  1G51.  Conde',  battupar  Tuivnne  -ous  les 
nun's  de  1'aris.  renti-a  dans  la  ville  ayant  son  adver-aiiv  -ur  ses  talons,  le 
2  juillet  li;52.  Mademoiselle  tit  tirer  le  canon  de  la  Bastille  pour  pi 
la  retraile  du  prince  el  >e  crut  un  moment  victorieuse  pour  tuu jours  ; 
cependant  les  int^retn  en  jeu  de  part  et  d'autre  semblerent  se  concilier,  la 
cour  retourna  a,  Paris  le  21  octol-re.  Mademoiselle  fut  envoy«'-c  dans  868 
terres,  Ma/.arin  reprit  le  pmivoir  (.'{  l^vrier  1653)  avant  meiue  que  tout 
lul  pacific,  car  la  lultc  lie  >e  termina  <|ti  a  la  tin  de  1»!53. 

i.  -nouvelle-  de  France  avaienl  parmi  nmis  un  ret.-in  i—  emeiit  qui 
paralysait  les  emirates.  Les  Iroquois  etaient  au  c«'urani  de  tout  cola  et 
ivdmiblaient  li'anlcur  et  d<-  cmniaiiee.  La  mere  tie  rinearnation  dit 
en  qiu-lque-  m-'i  -  <  L'I;  septeinbr'  ••mliicii  peu  1'on  comptait  -ur  le 

irs  de  la  mere-pat  ric. 

L  aiiin-c  Iti.'ii'  -  aiinmi<;ait  au    Canada    -«>u>   de    taelieux  au>piees.      Le 
danger  de  plus  en  plu>  menacant  du  c6t6  des  Iroquois.  joint  a  la  certitude 
mainteiiaiit  ac«juise  du  pen   de  -ccmir-  -ur  lecjiiel  on    pmivait    cmnpter  de 
la  j'arl  de  la  France,  mettait    la    petit*-   ecdonie    au    liord  d'un  abinii 
lequel  ebaciin  >e  voyait   roiiler.  pour  ain>i  dire. 

L.  -  nouvcllcs  reellc-  de  -oiircc-  div«T-e-  portaient  que  le  point  de 
concenl  ration  et  d'allaque  de-  Iroqimis  >erait  Trm-  -Kivii-r.  appa- 

VCIK  e   que    le    camp    volant    passa    dans   ee   lieu    une    panic   de  1'hivcr  de 
!  -.")!'.  on   qu'il   s'y  rendit    di-  bonne    luMire  au   printemp-.      I>.--1. 

l.i-oii  (ierin.  "'  ..•;,('..  1'ariv.  1SJH,  p.  5fi6. 
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miers  jours  de  mare,  M.  de  Lauzon,  grand  se'nechal,  aeeompagne  do 
Kobineau  et  de  quinzo  soldats,  y  tit  une  visite.     Deja  los  ennomis  avaient 
commence  leurs  ravages  ilans  les  environs. 

Y"i«-i  un  trait  que  raconte  Al.  Dollier  au  sujet  de  M.  do  Lauzon  : 
'•Celui-ci  avait  proniis  i  M.  de  Maisonneuve  dix  soldats  dont  il  lui  avail 
fait  passer  les  armes  par  avance  ;  il  envoya  cos  dix  homines  au  Montreal, 
mais  il  les  fit  partir  si  turd  (au  torn  no  de  1»>52)  ot  les  mit  8i  nus  dans  une 
ehaloupe  qu'iU  y  penserent  geler  de  froid  ;  on  les  prenait  pour  des  spectres 
vivants  qui  venaient.  tout  squelettes  qu'ils  »5taient.  atlronter  les  riguenrs 
de  1'hiver.  C'dtait  une  chose  assez  surprenantr  <le  K-s  voii- \cnir  en  cct 
Equipage  en  ce  temps-la,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  ^tuit  le  10  dt'-i vml>iv  ;  cela  lit 
douter  longtemps  que  ce  fussent  des  hommeset  on  ne  s'en  put  convainrni 
qiu-  loi-squ'on  les  vit  de  fort  pres  ;  au  ivste  ces  hommes  ^taioui  los  plus 
malingros  si  nous  regardons  leur  constitution  ;  m^me  deux  de  cos  dix 
etaient  encore  enfants,  lesquels  4  la  v^rite,  sont  depuis  dcvonus  do  fort 
bons  habitants  dont  1'un  s'appelle  St-Ange,1  et  1'autre  se  nommait  I  .a  ( 'lia- 
jK-lle.2  Ces  pauvres  soldats  ne  tun-lit  |»as  plutot  ici  (i  Montreal)  qu'on 
tScha  de  les  rdchautter  le  mieux  qu'on  put  en  leur  faisant  IMMMIC  cln'-re  et 
en  leur  donnant  de  bons  habits,  et  ensuite  on  s'en  servit  comme  (U-s  «;eiis 
a  ivj.ousscr  K-s  Iroquois  que  nous  avions  tous  les  JOUIN  sur  les  bras."'1 

Montreal  n'esp^rait  rien  de  bon  du  nouveau  gouvernour  -^i 'urral  ct 
cela  explique  le  voyage  do  M.  de  Muisonneuve  en  l-'rancc. 

••  1<!5^.  M.  de  Lauzon  fut  gouverneur  a  la  jtlacc  <le  M.  d'Aillrboiist  ; 
-•'•cuta  Lemoine  et  retrancha  mille  livres  a  M.  <lc  Maixunu-uvc  >\u<-  la 
cnmpairnie  lui  donnait,  dont  il  1'ut  puni,  en  ce  que  les  Iroquois  priivnt, 
dans  cette  ann^e  le  reste  des  Hurons  refugi^s  a-  1'ile  d'Orleans.  tuereut. 
1'aine  et  une  partie  de  la  famille  du  sieur  de  Lauzon.  le  tout  a  la  vuc  d.> 
Quebec.  Le  Montreal  ^tait  dans  un  grand  peril.  4 

Jnl6f5,   Luux.on   supprima  le  camp  volant  :  <-'e>t  a-diro  qu'il  fit 


])crdi-c  ;i  Villemarie  la  pi  u  part  de«  avantages  qu'elle  avail  n-tiivs  de  l'a«l- 
minist  ration  de  M.  d'Ailleboust.  ljlu>  tard  nu'inc.  il  tenta.  san<  y  reussir, 
de  j»-t  lever  un  droit  sur  le>  niarcliandises  qui  passaient  devant  C^u^bec  i 
destination  de  Mont  real.''  5 

!.•  7  juillet  IC.'iL'  a  Troi.-  1,'ivi.  '••-,->.  U-  major  Larnhort  Closse,'1  de  la 
garnison  de  Montreal,7  et  M.  des  Mazures,  otficier  du  camp  volant,  sont 
presents  a  un  contrat  de  maria 


1  Aii-ln-  Cluirly  dit  S.iint 

llonor^  Lan^lois  dit  Lachapelle. 
'Dollierde  Cfts-.<m.  Hist,  >;,->•  <ln  .M<»<t,-<'ul.  p.  .-^  : 

:  : 
4Belii;ont.  //i.s//,/,v  tin  Cunii'ln,  p.  ii. 

i  (ierin,  /-  ,-  i'ii/i  .  1'iiris,  l.s«M.  p.  "<*i»i. 

'  Major?  Sergent-major  probablernent. 

M.  iii-  M.ii~'i::M<-iiv.'  i-t;tnt  parti  jxjtir  la  Franrc.  rautoiiiiii-  <\<-  I'M!.  M.  des  Mus- 
.ii    n-cii   |c  commaiulfiiifiit   dc  Montreal.     Dollicr,    Hlatuii-r  <ln  Monh-ml, 
pp.  -: 

•  lirdFe  d'  A  menu. 
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I.     r.  aout    1652.  4  Trois-  Rivieres,  dans  un  acte  d'Ameau,  on  lit  : 
talllaume  Guillemot,  K-  -ieur  J)up  •  -  ~  K.-rbodot,  eapitaine  du 

camp  volant,  u'ouvfnieur  du  fort  et  habitation  des  Trois-Rivieres,  nomine 
par  M.  df  Laiiy.on  '  "  ;  il  achf  tf  une  tf  nv  en  eette  occasion. 

An  fomkii  df  la  banlieue  de  Trois-Rividres,  le  19  aout  snivant. 
UK'S  on  anu'iifs  prisonniers   par  les   Iroijuois:    M.   Duplessis-Kerbodeau. 
et  les  nommes  Langoulmoi-,    Lapalnif.  Lai<rave,  Saint  -<  if  rmain  et  ('hail- 
Ion.  toussoldats.  * 

Kn  octoluv  li;52.  If  major  Clossc  marche  contre  les  Iroquois  avec 
vingt-quatre  homrnes  de  Montreal,  ce  qui  nous  semble  avoir  die"  alors  le 
chiffre  total  des  gens  en  etat  de  porter  les  armes  dans  cette  ville.  M.  de 
Mai>iinneuvf  i'-rrit  dr  Kraiict-  qu'il  lui  taut  au  moins  cent  hommcs  de  ren- 
t'ort  pour  i|iif  K-s  Trancais  se  maintiennent  &  Montreal.1 

Le  4  novembre  1652,  Nicolas  Rivard,4  "capitaine  de  railice  du  cap  de 
la  Madeleine",  vend  une  terre  ik,  Gilles  Trottier.  ''  II  portait  le  memo  titre 


Au  milieu  <k-  il«Sc-»-mlnv  1652,  les  Iroquois  enleverent  deux  Hurona 
pres  de  Tr-'i  —  Uivieres,  puis  ils  const  ruisi  rent  un  fort  a  3  lieues  dans  lea 
bois,  i  1'oiifNt  du  village,  arin  de  I-OUJK-  r  le  chemin  aux  chasseurs  qui  fre"- 
quentaif  nt  n-^  endroits  dumnt  la  saison  des  neiges.  Pareille  demarche 
ne  sYtait  pa-  encore  vue  dans  le  Bus-Canada.  On  fortifia,  tant  bien  quo 
mal.  If  poste  de  Trois-IJivieres,  ct  Phivor  se  passa  en  faisant  bonne  garde. 
Sit<"»t  i|iir  If  tlfiive  fut  lilnv,  au  printemps  de  1653,  K-s  haiides  de  marau- 
deurs  repai-urent.  «;ufttaiit  les  chasseurs  et  les  hommes  travaillant  i  la 
oampagne, 

Lf  roninif  n-f  .!»•>  (icllfif  ri.-s  se  ressentuit  de  llnflnonoe  Iftoheaae  'lo 
toutes  ces  guerres.  Kn  1653,  le  peu  de  traite  qui  se  tit  il  Trois-Rivierw 
proc  ura  quelnues  ressources  qui  furent  appliqudes  aux  fortirications.  Le 
castor,  la  l>ranehf  la  plu>  con^iiirrable  de  ce  commerce,  y  fut  pre.-que  nul» 
Pas  unf  sfiilf  pfau  •!«•  ce  irfin-f  ne  fut  :ip|>ort^e  4  Montreal  cette  an? 
quoique  la  chasse  eut  dtf  |>lu-  aKondante  que  d'ordinaire.  Tout  allait 
<lonc  aux  Inxjuois  qui  t  ratii[uaif  nt  avec  les  llollandais.  Du  oOtf  du  IftOrd 
<lu  Saint-Laui-fiit  on  coiunif  m.-ait  a  mivrir  des  relations  avec  des  peuplea 
incoiinus,  mai-  il.'ja  les  Iroquois  ro.laieni  aux  sources  du  airice  et 

dn  Sa^iK-nay.  ft  hifiitot  nous  allions   Ie<  voir  tf  i-rori-»f  r  tous  les  poetes  <lu 
nord,  y  coinpn>  Ta.loussac. 

M.  df  Laii/.Mii.  voyant  «[iif  la  traitf  <ln  Haut-C'ana«la  et  -iu  Saint- 
Maurice  iif  rapportait  plu>  rifii.  forma  une  compagnio  de  quelques  mar- 
chands  de  l^u^l.fr  pour  exploiter  cellf  du  Sa^uenay.  d.-nt  la  <  ••mpagnie 


\'.-r-  la  tin  ill-  I'ailiuiiiistration  .1.-   M.  ilc    Montiu  .  3)  on  avail   »4par6  de 

son  pouvoir  IH  noiuination  du  Koiivi-nu-ur  ilc  Tr.>i-  I{j\  i,-r>--. 
•'./iim-ii'ii  itf>.it^uitfx.  p.  171  :>.     (JrctVi-  •!  Aiu.-au.  1651-1663. 
3Dollit-r.  Ili-itn  ii-i-<lii  Mnnti-inl.  p.  86-7. 
4  Aiu-ftn-  ilr  Scvt-n-  Hivard.  nuiiiv  •!»•  M.-ntrcal  eu  1880. 
4  GreH'e  d'Anifau. 
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tlite  lies  Habitants  posseMait  le  monopolo  dopuis  quativ  ou  cinq  ans.     On 

.-ait  ces  Habitants'  d'etre  on  dohYit  do  plu>  d'un  domi-million  de 
trai;<-.  M.  Aub.-rt  df  la  <  'hfiiayo.  «-itt:  plus  haul,  blamo  forlemonl  lour 
conduito. 

<'inquante  Franvais  (des  habitants  van-  doutr  1.  <|iio  M  .  do  Lauzon 
avail  enroled  pour  faire  un  ramp  volant,  partirent  de  Sillery  le  2  juillot 
1  1  ;."»;{.  sous  la  oonduito  d'Kustache  Lambert,*  dans  1'intention  de  remonter 
le  fleuve  et  de  contenir  les  Iroquois  qui  se  montraient  par  bando-  a  divoix 
endnntsdu  pays.  Le  plan  des  Iroquois  consistait  a  bloquorTrois-Kivi. 
t-t  a  omporter  la  place;  pour  cola  ils  niarchaient  au  nombre  do  plusiouix 
eentaines,  qui  apparurenti  lafoissur  les  coteaux  et  surle  fleuve,  eoupant 
les  communications.  Un  de  leurs  d^tachenu-ntv  mlova  pros  de 
io  jiere  Poncet,  jdsuite,  dont  ilsse  serviront  bientot  pour  demandor 
la  paix,  car  la  d^faite  humiliante  qu'ils  subin-nt  !<•  _!2  aout  ;i  1'as-uuit 
de  Trois-Rivieres  (oil  commandait  Pierre  Boucher)  leur  inspira  de  ru-.-r 
i-oinnif  dt-  ooutume  en  parlant  de  la  paix.  On  y  consentit.  no  pouvani 
I'airo  autromont  ;  il  y  out  ^change  de  jtriMUiuiors  ;  rautouino  vit  la  joie 
ft  la  trauquilite'  r^gner  partout.  Bien  entendu  que  nos  gens  m- 
taicnt  pas  trop  sur  la  duree  de  ce  calme  surprenant,  niais  dan>  I 

-<•(  oui^  de  France,  c'e"tait  toujours  du  temps  de  gagne".  Cette  treve, 
en  somme,  dxira  une  trentaine  de  mois  qui  furent  mart]  IK'S  par  quelques 
coups  isolds  des  Iix)quoi8  dans  nos  campagnes.  Les  principales  for«  •<  - 
de  eo  pfiiple  etaient  alors  occupees  contre  les  autiv-  nations  sauvages 
qui  les  avoisinaient,  i  Test  et  au  sud  de  leur  pays.  On  se  souvient  que, 
aujuiravant.  ils  avaient  conquis  le  Haul-Canada.  Nous  lo>  vorrons,  a| 
quelques  ann^es,  entropivndiv  la  conquete  de  1'Ouest  et  y  parvenir.  Tout 
ft-  la.  parceque  nous  n'avions  un  peu  de  troupes  de  notre  cote*  pour  aller 
mettre  le  feu  cbez  les  Iroquois  et  par  h't  j)rotoger  nos  cultivatours.  On  a 
tail  1'^loge  de  ce  regime  inqualitiable  ! 

Le  8  septembre  1*;5:;  out  lion  la  procossion  du  jubilo  a  <1)u.'b»-c,  od 
Ton  pria  pour  obtenir  du  ciel  lo  prompt  n-toiirdo  M.dc  ICaiaonneuve  ftvee 
les  ren  forts  qu'il  avait  promis  d'amener  de  France.  Le  Jour  mi  I  d>->  ji'-suit.  s 
ivntormo  la  uoto  suivante  :  "Les  Onneyouts  voyent  la  procession  oil  il  y 
avail  plus  de  400  fuHcliers  en  bel  ordre."  La  Relation  de  1651),  p.  18,  dit 
de  son  cote"  :  "  On  h't  marcher  quatre  cents  mousquetaires  bien  urine's... 
qui  donnerent  de  1'dpouvante  aux  Iroquois...  <•••  <|ui  Ic^  tit  ju^ci-  ipic  rott«- 
paix  leur  ^lait  d'autant  plus  ndcessair«-  <m'il.-  n:marquaiont  <1  'ad  ros.se  en 
-  a  manier  les  armes,  dont  ils  vt-naient  d'experimenter  quel- 
ques eflets  aux  Troi.s-K'i  M  1'abbe  Failloii  (II.  171)  c-ommente 

ainsi  ces  textes  :  "On  doit  -iuppuMT  qu«-  la  plupart  dos  homines  arrads  d»- 
la  sorte  (-taifiit  dt-s  ,Sauvair«^  d<-  Silb-ry  ou  d«-  1'ile  d'Orb'-an-.  <-t  <|iio  cos 
qua!  iv  rrnt-  inou><|in-tain-  n'otaiont  j>as  i-apablfs  d  'inspiror  nno  grande 


\".  ..//<//.  iln  ('a  ixiilii.  l.syti,  pp.  14-17. 

II  t-tait  dan-  li-  pay-  <lcj.ni-  iiiif  <tixaine  d'anu' 
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u-nvur.   puisqiie   le-   « ••  'lit   hommes  que  M.  de  Maisonneuve   condu 
etaient  re^ardes  et  1'urent,  en  effet,  comme  lee  sauveurs  ilu  ]>:. 

Do  1648  11  1052.  quelques-uns  commencerent  a  faire  de  la  culture 
(  Montreal)  ;i  leur  compte  et.  en  105:>.  Yillemarie  pritenfinla  forme  d'une 
veritable  eolonie.  »Vtto  ann£e-la,  Maisonneuve  amena  de  France  <• 
cinq  colon-  roorutes  principaleinent  dans  le  Maine  et  dans  1'Anjou.  t'i> 
irrand  nombre  <!»•  COB  dernier-  >••  tin-nt  eonce'der  des  eiendues  de  terre  et, 
a  1 'aide  des  gratifications  que  leur  accord  a  la  socie"t4  de  N""tr«  Dame  de 
Montreal,  ronimeiiceiviit  a  cxjiloitcr  U-ur-  C'-nccssions."  ' 

h'apres  la  ineiv  de  1'Incaniation.  il  y  avail,  en  105:1  "  |ilu-  de  deux 
mille  Francais  '  dan-  la  eolonie.  niai-  nos  caleuls  ne  montrent  pa-  plus  de 
>'~t~>  Mine-  dan-  la  popolatiOD  tixe,  de  sorte  que.  si  Ton  \-  ajoute  lea 
••  l-'i-anrai-".  population  tlottanle.  «>?i  est  a  j«ine  justifiable  do  dire  «|ii'il  y 
avail  en  tout  :HMI  runes.  La  mere  de  1'Incarnation  a  du  ecrire  :  "prefr 
d«- mill.  •'pistes  ont  hi  :  '•  plus  de  deux  mille".  M.  lal>l>£  Forland,* 

prenant  le  ehitVixt  de  deux  mille  au  >erieux.  observe  <pie  ••<-Y-tait  bien  peu 
encore  p»urune  eolonie  c. niniicin  .  c  depuis  quarante-cinq  ans.  tandisque- 
le>  eolonie-  de  la  Nouvello-Aiiijleterre.  suivant  Josselyn,  renforniaieni 
luo.ooo  iinic-  ijuchnies  aniiees  plu^  tani.  D'apres  des  manuscrits  do  1» 
soeur  Houi'ir«'"i>  eilcs  par  M.  I'alibo  Failloii,  il  n'y  aurait  eu  (jue  c-inq  OU 
six  inaison-  dans  la  hauto-villo  do  (Quebec et  quelques  ma_  a  hasae- 

ville.  La  soeur  ne  parlu  sans  doute  que  des  maisons  qui  se  trouvaiont 
<lan>  le  voMna^e  des  ui-sulines  on  do  1'hotel  Dieu...  "  et  il  continue  ea 
^numerant  le  ( 'ap-Koiiirc,  Sillery.  la  cote  Sainte-<  Jeneviove.  X.-h.-dee- 
Ani^»'s,  Lon^iie  1'ointe.  ( 'liateau-Kieher,  Beauport,  rAnge-<Jardien.  le- 
cap  Tourmente  et  la  cote  <le  I.au/oii.  tons  lioux  ou  il  y  avail  quelques- 
hal>itanls — mais  ce  n'etait  point  la  ville. 

Nos  ealcul>  donnent  075  aines  pour  toute  la  population  t'ranyaiee 
siaMe  du  Canada,  lete  do  1653,  savoir :  400  pour  Quebec  et  son  grouper 
IT')  pour  Tr..i--Uivi«-ros  et  le  cap  de  la  Madeleine,  100  pour  Montreal. 

A  la  tin  de    sepicml>rc  d<-   cctte    aniu'e.  M.  do  Mai-oniu-u  |   do 

Fnttioe  un  contingent  de  cent  ac.-nt-liuit  hommes,  la  plupart  ayant  un 
metier,  mais  n'etant  ni  ciiltivateiir-  ni  -oldat- — ee  qui  n'empeche  ]>oint  M. 
1  •oilier  et.  aprc-  lui  maint  auteiir  do  le-  ijualitier  de  •'  reeruc-  '  ct  d'aj. 'li- 
ter qu'ils  allaient  defendre  M^ntn'-al.  On  en  a  lait  ainsi  .les  re. -rues  mili- 
taires.  La  v.;rito  c-i  .jue,  ;i  ]>artir  de  1057,  ils  ont  «?l^  oblige-  <le  prendre 
les  arme-  contiv  !•••»  ln»qui>i- qui  redevonaicnt  dan^ereiix  et  une  quaran- 
taine.  sinon  eiiupiantc  de  <-e-  braves  gens  peri  rent  dans  les  combats  des- 
anneVs  suivante-. 

Le  leeteur  a  pu  vojj-,  au  coiirs  du  pro-en  I  article,  quel  ^jenre  de  colo- 
nie  les  pompeiix  autoui-s  dc  la  charte  des  Cent-Associefl,  Kichcliou  en  tete, 
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avaient  imaging  et  mis  en  pratique,  pour  justitirr  !«•>  CM  i-ivain-  :i<-nu-ls  qui 
trouvent  toute  chose  a.lininible  au  Canada  durant  les  /,'//*/*.s  Ac'/v/jywes, 
c'est-i-direalorsque  la  inauvaiM-  t'oi  des goavernanta exploitail  la  patience, 
riiuhistrie  et  le  courage  des  colons. 
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